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FOREWORD 


I aM a little concerned by the reflection that to those 
among my readers who are addicted to gambling, the 
roulette ‘“‘system’’ described in the course of this 
narrative may prove a delusion and a snare. Let me 
forestall their reproaches, therefore, by assuring them 
that I do not especially recommend it. That it is not 
infallible goes without saying. Lord Rosslyn some 
years ago proved incontestably—if proof was needed 
—that no system yet invented is or can be infallible. 
A long run on one colour—and there are records of 
several remarkably long runs at Monte Carlo—or a 
persistent recurrence of one particular number, will 
upset any system under the sun. You may reduce 
your law of averages to as many places of decimals 
as you please, but the law of averages, like every 
other law, is subject to exceptions. 

But whereas the fallible quality of most systems 
may connote little worse than failure to win money, 
the fallibility of this particular system may land you 
in serious loss, if not actual disaster. Sooner or later, 
if your losses are persistent, the “‘limit’’ stake will 
be reached and your last hope of retrieval gone. 
You are then in a far worse plight than the ordinary 
‘* systemist’’ who doubles after every loss, recoups 
all his losses in one successful throw and starts 
afresh. or the small player, however, in a game 
where the stakes are modest and the ‘‘ limit ’’ cor- 
respondingly low, the system may be employed with 
little danger and some profit, although its slow and 
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sure methods are not such as commend themselves 
to the general run of gamesters. Your true gambler 
is never a financier. Abstruse calculations do not 
appeal to him. He is too impatient to bother with 
them. A sudden and sensational accession to wealth 
will please him a great deal better than the slow and 
laborious accumulation of small sums. For such a 
man there may doubtless be found, among the 
infinity of ‘‘systems,’’ one better adapted to his 
frame of mind. 


WHITE STACKS 


CHAPTER ONE 


VicTOR STANNIFORTH ran up from Maplehurst to 
attend a soirée at the Bard’s Club. The members of 
this institution hold their revels on the ground and 
first floors of a large house in Soho Square. The 
annual subscription is low, the entrance fee merely 
nominal. Selectness, however, is guaranteed by the 
qualification test, which requires you to have published 
at least one book of verse if you aspire to election. 
The size of the book does not matter, nor the name of 
the publisher. Indeed the rule has become so elastic 
that several members are suspected of mere magazine 
publicity, while one arch-impostor is known to have 
sneaked in on a revolutionary poem in pamphlet form, 
printed at his own expense and read by no one. 

But Victor Stanniforth could enter the mystic 
portals unabashed. He had published a book of 
poems. It was called ‘‘ Butterflies in Amber,’’ and 
The Cherwell, an Oxford paper, to which he had sent 
a copy had pronounced it ‘‘ virile verse.’” No other 
reviews had yet appeared. He looked forward to a 
quiet cultured evening. These soirées, he under- 
stood, were once-monthly affairs. The wife of one of 
the Committee would act as hostess, each member 
could bring a guest—of either sex; there would be 
music, recitations, a light refection. On this occasion, 
his card informed him, the rdle of hostess would be 
undertaken by Mrs. Hamilcar Edwardes, ‘* whose 
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work in connection with the arranging of Greek 
choruses: at the Classic Theatre is so well known.” 
It was also hoped that Mr. Bellerophon Saxe ‘‘ would 
be present.’’ Stanniforth’s pleasurable anticipations 
were in no wise damped by his total inability to recall 
either the fame of Mrs. Edwardes or the name of 
Mr. Saxe. It only showed how ignorant he was. 
He must go about more and meet these people. He 
must go to the Classic Theatre—wherever that might 
be. He supposed they did Greek plays there. Well, 
some of those Greek plays weren’t at all bad. ‘‘ The 
Frogs,’’ for instance—that bit about Charon sweating 
away over his oars. . . . Was that in ‘‘ The 
Frogs’’? Difficult thing to put on a stage, though! 

The impression conveyed to him on entering the 
Bard’s Club was one of eccentricity rather than cul- 
ture. Several excitable young men and women were 
rushing in and gut of rooms and along passages, and 
talking very lou and very fast. Some had put on 


extraordinary clothes and others had _ discarded 
ordinary ones—he noticed at least one woman without 


shoes or stockings, and rather thought he had caught 
a glimpse of another running nimbly upstairs. For 
a moment he doubted whether he had come to the 
right house. It didn’t look in the least like a club. 
There was no porter, no letter-rack, no umbrella-stand. 
There wasn’t even a waiter or anyone to take his hat 
and coat. There actually were some hooks, though, 
so he hung up those garments himself on the least 
conspicuous one he could find. Then he wandered off 
in search of his hostess. Perhaps ‘‘ wandered ’’ is 
scarcely the word. He elbowed, jostled, squeezed 
and jumped into several rooms, but in none of them 
could he detect a lady solid-looking enough to realize 
his conception of Mrs. Hamilcar Edwardes. Indeed 
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there was no solidity anywhere, nothing to catch hold 
of. He felt rather as a man might who had dined 
off meringues and lemonade—a sort of frothy indiges- 
tion. Very few of the people he looked at seemed to 
bear any relation to life as he knew it—or cared to 
know it. A good many of the young men, in fact, 
were vaguely reminiscent of a type he had glimpsed 
at Oxford, a type that is either ignored or kicked 
according as it stays in its own rooms or invades other 
people’s. He supposed they were mostly guests; they 
could hardly be Bards. Where were the Bards, then? 
If a guest could not come without a member, it stood 
to reason the members must be somewhere. Perhaps 
there was another room upstairs he hadn’t found yet, _ . 
a large reception-room where the more serious-minded | 

had congregated, leaving the downstairs regions to 
flightiness and frivolity. Of course that must be it! 
He picked his way upstairs gingerly—every third step . 
contained a tousled couple—and, guided by a sudden 


burst of barbaric music, opened a door on his left. 
It was a large bare room, fairly crowded, and at the . ~ 
first glance his hopes fell. It appeared very much 


such a crowd as he had left downstairs, unreal and - 
frothy. Not a solid amongst them. None of the 
women looked as if she had ever arranged Greek 
choruses. They hadn’t even arranged their hair. As 
for the men, they.were unutterable. He noticed one 
particularly offensive specimen with a shock of un- 
naturally red hair, a flowered waistcoat and a soft- 
fronted shirt. He had a shrill staccato voice—V ictor 
could hear it quite distinctly right across the room and 
amidst a perfect Niagara of conversation—and an 
irritating trick of whisking out a mauve silk handker- 
chief from his shirt sleeve, pressing it to his lips and 
thrusting it back again. At the piano—whence 
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issued the barbarbic strains—sat a dark, cadaverous 
man with a perspiring pallor and a burnt-out cigarette 
attached to his upper lip. He looked seriously ill and 
supremely insane. As he played, he rocked slowly 
from side to side, and his hollow eyes—perhaps in 
absorbed contemplation of his own genius—were fixed 
perpetually on one corner of the ceiling over by the 
door. Round about him in attitudes of rapt intensity 
stood several untidy women. Victor had never taken 
such a violent dislike to anyone as he did to these two 
men. Indeed he seldom took dislikes, and the sensa- 
tion made him unhappy. The whole atmosphere of 
the place was getting on his nerves. ‘‘ It’s more like 
a nightmare than a club,”’ he thought; ‘‘ a scene from 
Edgar Allan Poe, a masquerade of ghouls and 
spectres and things.’’ Once again doubts assailed 
him as to whether he really was in the right house. 
He must find out. Yet to ask anyone would expose 
his ignorance. After a moment’s reflection he 
decided to enquire for Mrs. Hamilcar Edwardes. If 
no one seemed to have heard of her, it would be safe 
to assume that he had gone astray. He waylaid a 
youth. ‘Sally ?’’ said the youth, in answer to his 
enquiry,’’ oh, yes, she’s here somewhere; at least ’’— 
he looked vaguely round—‘‘ she was here. There’s 
such a crowd isn’t there? I’ll tell you what; I expect 
she’s playing Hunt the Slipper in the Card-room. 
Or—oh, there’s Vivian! Vivian will know. I say, 
Vivi, where’s Sally ?”’ 

The gentleman addressed as Vivi was in a hurry. 
He flourished an arm without stopping. ‘‘ Over there 
by the piano, looking at Kremetski.’’ 

“So she is!’ exclaimed Victor’s informant. He 
designated one of the pianist’s adoring circle. ‘‘ That 
lady in red.”’ 
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Victor thanked him and withdrew. He supposed it 
was incumbent on him to make his bow before the 
angular woman in a shapeless magenta garment who > 
had just been pointed out tohim. This certainly was 
the Bards’ Club, and it would not do for a new — 
member to cause offence. He worked his way round 
the room and after some little difficulty managed to 
catch the lady’s eye. She greeted him with a vague 
smile, and he bowed low. ‘‘ Oh, its Mr—er Mt 

‘* Stanniforth.”’ tht 

‘‘Of course! I’ve been longing for you to arrive. 
There are hundreds of people éxpiring to be intro- 
duced to you.”’ 

This sounded very flattering, but Mrs. Edwardes’ 
vague manner robbed the compliment of effect. It 
was fairly obvious to Victor that she had no notion | 


who he was. ‘‘ Takes me for someone else,’’ he 
thought; ‘‘ beastly awkward! ”’ 
‘It’s my first visit,’? he hastened to explain. ‘‘ I’m 


quite a new member, you know.”’ 

He might have been making explanations to a 
tennis-racquet. She just lobbed it back. ‘* Oh, yes, 
of course! how exciting!’’? Then she lowered her 
voice. ‘‘Isn’t he wonderful ?’’ she whispered, indi- 
cating the pianist; ‘‘ don’t you think so?” 

‘* Well, I—er $y 

‘* He’ll go on like that for hours. Hours! ”’ 

‘‘ Will he really?’’ It seemed perfectly incredible 
that a man could go on like that for hours with 
impunity. 

‘‘ When he’s in the mood,’’ added Mrs. Edwardes. 
|“ But you’ve got to coax him into it first.’’ 

“*T see! ’’ said Victor. 

There was a pause, then suddenly she became coy 
—with a jerk, as though coyness were a new manner 
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which she had not yet fully mastered and was apt 
to forget. She tapped him lightly on the shoulder 


with her fan. ‘‘I haven’t seen you at the Classic 
Theatre lately,’’ she remarked. ‘‘ Naughty Mr. 
Spottiswoode! ”’ 


He was too startled even to correct the misnomer. 
Yet the blunder irritated him. It is annoying to be 
addressed as Mr. Spottiswoode, particularly if that 
does not happen to be your name. 

‘* You've mever seen me at the Classic Theatre,’’ he 
replied bluntly. 

But his bluntness was quite lost on Mrs. Hamilcar 
Edwardes. She blithered on, growing vaguer and 
vaguer. At last her eye in its wanderings became 
fixed on the back of Mr. Kremetski’s head, and as 
there seemed some likelihood of its staying there, 
Victor edged cautiously away. He had just succeeded 
in making his escape when a sudden hush occurred, 
and, looking up, he observed that a clear space had 
been formed in the centre of the room, into which a 
plump young woman with no shoes or stockings on— 
and with very little else on either—was advancing with 
a slow swaying movement. She was, in fact, one of 
the bare-legged ladies he had previously noticed, and 
she was now endeavouring so far to justify her bare- 
leggedness as to execute a classical dance. Victor had 
never seen a classical dance before, and he watched 
the performance with some interest, not to say amaze- 
ment. It was quite evident that the lady had caught 
the inspiration of Mr. Kremetski’s music. She 
swayed even more violently than he. She swayed to 
such an extent that she suggested one of those toys 
that are heavily weighted at one end and refuse to lie 
down. But at last she did lie down—flop—on her 
stomach, and a burst of applause assured Victor that 
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her collapse, whether intentional or not, was accepted 
by all present as a fitting climax to the dance. 

‘‘T think the’th gloriouth!’’ shrilled a high- 
pitched voice in Victor’s ear, and turning abruptly he 
found he had merely escaped a magenta gown to fall 
headlong into a flowered waistcoat. He looked 
wildly round, but a second escape seemed impossible. 
**Do you?” he rejoined curtly. 

‘‘Gloriouth!’’ repeated the man with red hair. 
‘‘ The’th like a beautiful poisonouth flower.”’ 

Victor was silent. The dancer had not struck him 
as in the least like a flower—unless it were a very over- 
blown peony. 

‘“T’ve known her for yearth,’’ went on the red- 
haired man. Out came with a flourish the mauve silk 
handkerchief, and out came with it—to Victor’s un- 
speakable disgust—a tidal wave of scent, carnation 
or gardenia or something. He felt quite incapable of 
politeness after that. The red-haired man tried to 
enlist his sympathies on behalf of some Society he 
was forming, or had formed, or wanted to form— 
what Society Victor did not stay to inquire. He mut- 
tered some sort of excuse and elbowed himself away. 

‘Tf I stay here much longer,’’ he thought, ‘‘ I shall 
become a confirmed misanthrope. I’d better go. 
There don’t seem to be any decent people here at all. 
That Bellerophon Saxe they made such a fuss about 
evidently can’t have turned up—I don’t blame him!”’ 

At the door he was stopped by the youth he first 
spoke to. 

‘‘ Has he got you to join?’’ he whispered. ‘“‘ Are 
you going to become One of Us?” 

Victor stared. ‘‘ Has who asked me to join what? ”’ 
he asked irritably. 
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‘Bellerophon Saxe. You were talking to him, 
weren’t you?”’ 

Victor staggered. ‘‘Is that Bellerophon Saxe! ”’ 
he exclaimed. 

‘Why, of course. Didn’t you know? I thought 
everyone knew Bellerophon Saxe! ”’ 

That finished Victor. He stumbled downstairs, 
seized his hat and coat and made for the door. Then, 
suddenly smitten with curiosity, he paused. A thin, 
melancholy-looking man was standing alone in a 
corner, eating a strawberry ice. Victor addressed 
him. 

** Excuse me, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ but could you tell me 
who Mr. Bellerophon Saxe is? I mean, is he an 
author or something ? ”’ 

The melancholy man looked surprised, then he 
gave an extremely pathetic smile. ‘‘ Oh, yes,’’ he 
replied, “‘I know Mr. Bellerophon Saxe very well. 
He has just formed a Society of which I am a member, 
The Selenites. We worship the moon, you know. 
He also wrote a book called Mauve Madness.”’ 

“Thank you very much! ”’ said Victor. 


CHAPTER TWO 


OUTSIDE in the Square he exhaled a deep breath. 

** Well, of all the putrid shows * he said aloud 
and unpoetically. A whiff of vinegar-laden air from 
Crosse and Blackwell’s assailed his nostrils, and he 
emerged into Charing Cross Road a little refreshed. 
But it was in a mood of still acute irritation that he 
walked southward towards Cambridge Circus. 

The actions to which we can trace back the most 
significant events of our lives have seldom been in 
themselves significant. Fate traps us cleverly by 
inconspicuous means. That which we pronounce a 
crisis in our affairs is not really the crisis at all. The 
critical moment occurred years before, when we 
travelled by underground one morning instead of our 
usual ’bus, or replaced Margate by Aberystwith in 
our annual holiday scheme. Victor Stanniforth, 
having no clear objective, might just as easily have 
turned north towards Oxford Street. By so doing he 
would have avoided noticing the Palace Music Hall. 

All the way down Charing Cross Road he nursed 
his grievance against the Bard’s Club. What an 
idiot he had been to join it, simply because they had 
sent him a prospectus! Of course they sent one to 
every new name they saw in the publisher’s lists. He 
might have known that! It was a catch-penny busi- 
ness—money under false pretences, really. He had 
a jolly good mind to expose the whole thing. In any 
case he would resign at once, and in no uncertain 
terms. ‘‘Sir, after the disgusting and ridiculous 
exhibition I witnessed at your so-called soirée last 
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evening, and having no wish to associate further with 
Mr. Bellerophon Saxe and others of his kin i: 
No, on second thoughts it would be better to be quite 
brief and to the point. ‘‘ Sir, I attended your soirée 
last evening and beg herewith to tender my resigna- 
tion. Yours, etc.’’ Yes, that would do. Dignified 
and formal, conveying unmistakably both indictment 
and justification. He would have to pay the sub- 
scription for one year, he supposed, but he begrudged 
the three guineas far less than his wasted evening; 
an evening he might have spent profitably over his 
new Epic Poem, or amusingly over one of those queer 
games of bridge at the Faringdons’. To be quite 
honest, he probably would have spent it at the 
Faringdons’. 

On observing the Palace Music Hall he hailed it as 
the obvious antidote he required. It was not much 
past ten o’clock, he would have at least an hour there 
and be in plenty of time to catch the last train down. 
There was a revue in progress, but he decided that it 
would be too fantastic, too artificial to satisfy his 
strenuous need of solidity. What then? A whisky and 
soda? Obviously! He climbed the stairs and 
entered the lounge. It was full of the right sort of 
men. No dyed hair, no shrill falsettos, no flowered 
waistcoats, no scent. He felt more comfortable at 
once. He was still a poet, of course, nothing could 
alter that. But if what he had left behind him at 
Soho Square bore any relation to poetry, give him 
prose for to-night; good strong meaty prose! 

It was while he was ordering his drink at the bar 
that someone touched him on the shoulder and 
addressed him. | 

“‘T say! Aren’t you Stanniforth ? ” 

He turned quickly to meet the inquiring gaze of a 
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young man with friendly apologetic eyes and a 
singularly guileless expression. The face was vaguely 
familiar, but for the moment he could not place it. 

‘“That’s my name,”’ he said, ‘‘ but I’m afraid I 
don’t “ 

Then a scene flashed into his brain, distinct in every 
detail: a house-supper at his old school, the row of 
masters at High Table, smiling indulgently at the 
boisterous merriment that prevailed in Hall; someone 
singing a song; himself drinking a vast quantity of 
weak claret-cup and trying to believe it was making 
him drunk. They had licked Rendlessham that 
afternoon, two goals and a try to nil. Almost 
instantaneously the name he wanted sprang to his 
lips. ‘‘ Yes, by Jove! I do, though; you’re Bellamy. 
Knew you at Culverstone. My dear chap, I’m most 
tremendously glad to see you! ”’ 

‘So am I to see you!’ rejoined Bellamy. 

They shook hands violently. Such encounters are 
always delightful, though possessing in nine cases 
out of ten a purely fictitious value. Victor was per- 
fectly oblivious of the fact that Bellamy had never 
been a special friend of his, had been scarcely more 
than a nodding acquaintance. The meeting was what 
mattered, this meeting after nine or ten years; at such 
a moment, too, when the consciousness of a mis-spent 
evening was still uppermost in his mind. They took 
their drinks to a table and were soon deep in the inter- 
change of reminiscences—one of the most diverting 
pastimes in the world. 

‘IT knew you at once,’’ Bellamy said; ‘‘ you haven’t 
altered a bit.’’ 

“IT don’t think you have either. In fact I should 
think you’ve aged much less than I have. We were 
about the same year, I should think.”’ 
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‘‘Just about. I left at seventeen. I’m _ twenty- 
seven now.”’ 

‘“By Jove! I’m twenty-seven, too. But I left a 
bit after you. I was eighteen. Let’s see, you were 
Classical Side, weren’t you? ”’ 

‘‘Of course I was. We were in the Upper Fifth 
together for two terms.”’ 

‘So we were! ”’ 

‘‘Do you remember old Scraggs?”’ 

‘‘T should think I do. Sarcastic old beast! He 
was always down on me.”’ 

‘‘T say, do you remember that day you were con- 
struin’ and suddenly came to an uncut page? Of 
course you couldn’t cut it openly because it would 
have given it away that you hadn’t swatted it up the 
night before, and you tried to tear it with your finger 
without his noticin’. I’ve often thought of that.” 

Victor roared with laughter. ‘*‘ Oh, lor! Id for- 
gotten that. You’ve got a better memory than I have. 
And old Scraggs kept on saying, ‘ Why don’t you go 
on, Stanniforth? It’s quite easy.’ And there was I 
humming and ha’ing and fiddling away with that 
beastly page.”’ 

‘“‘ Scraggs spotted you in the end.”’ 

‘‘ Yes; the page suddenly went off like a bit of 
calico, and the whole form yelled. It gave Scraggs 
the greatest chance of his life to be sarcastic, but he 
simply couldn’t take it. He hadtolaugh. By Jove, 
though,’’ added Victor, as further details occurred to 
him, ‘‘ he didn’t know that the reason I hadn’t cut 
the page was that I had borrowed Rowland Primus’ 
crib and swatted the whole passage up with that.” 

‘“ He wouldn’t have laughed if he had known.”’ 

‘“No, he was down on cribbing. Not a bad old 
stick really.’” 
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They exchanged more anecdotes of Scraggs and his 
colleagues; of Mr. Shearman, the junior house-master, 
who had been suspected—quite unwarrantably—of an 
attachment to Mrs. Parfitt, the elderly matron, and 
inundated with valentines and amatory epistles ever 
afterwards; of Mr. Jarrold, whose popularity was 
assured by the discovery that his very own brother 
drew the alluring and rather questionable pictures in 
Sporty Bits, a publication as widely read as it was 
strictly prohibited. They discussed the progress of 
all the leading athletes of their day, recalled with pride 
that Henderson had played for Sussex, Townsend for 
Gloucestershire, with regret that Langdale, whose 
prowess as a three-quarter ought certainly to have 
secured him his International cap, had gone all to 
pieces in town and come down one Old Boys’ Day 
looking like a string bag. 

Both men had unconsciously lapsed into schoolboy 
phraseology. Victor was talking of ‘‘ cribs,’’ ‘‘ tuck ”’ 
and ‘*‘impots’’ as glibly as a few years back he had 
referred to ‘‘bonners,’’ ‘‘ Vivers’’ and ‘‘ binges.”’ 
It was curious, too, that the moment conversation pro- 
ceeded to recent events they dropped the vernacular. 
_ “What happened to you after you left?” asked 

Victor. ‘‘ You didn’t come up to Oxford, did you?” 

“* Cambridge.” 

“Oh! What college?” 

* Clare.”’ 

‘“‘ Good sporting college,’’ said Victor. 

Bellamy nodded. ‘‘ Where were you?” 

‘ Balliol.” 

‘““Great Scot!’’ Bellamy’s eyebrows went up. 
‘““You’re not one of the studious kind, are you?” 

It is always a matter for wonder, this survival of a 
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college’s hall-mark, and the ready manner in which 
it is recognised even by men who have belonged to 
the sister University. Here were these two—Victor 
who had never set foot in Cambridge, Bellamy who 
was equally ignorant of Oxford—each with a distinct 
conception of his friend’s mental equipment and pro- 
clivities. Had the one confessed to Teddy Hall and 
the other to Jesus, the scale of measurements could 
scarcely have failed to be different. 

The Culverstone glamour that hung about Bellamy 
was not lessened in Victor’s eyes by the name of his 
College and University. But apart from all question 
of snobbery—and after all, public school freemasonry 
7s a kind of justifiable snobbery—he liked Bellamy 
individually, liked his easy manner, his deprecatory 
smile, and a rather taking way he had of staring at 
you with very wide open eyes while you talked, as 
though your remarks, although interesting, were 
almost beyond the bounds of credibility. He felt 
more inclined to open his heart to Bellamy than to 
anyone he had met for a very long time. 

‘“ No, I’m not studious a bit,’’ he replied in answer 
to the last question. ‘‘I write a little, it’s true, 
but——”’ 

‘‘ What do you write? Novels?”’ 

‘“ No, poems.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I say! Poems!’’ Bellamy’s eyes were 
saucers. 

‘* Not much in your line, eh?’’ asked Victor with 
a slight feeling of disappointment. 

‘‘Good heavens, no! I couldn’t write a poem to 
save my life! ”’ 

‘©T didn’t mean that. I mean you don’t care for 
poetry, you’re not interested in it?’”’ 

‘‘Oh I won’t say that. I haven’t read much. But 
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on the whole I think I’ve liked what I’ve read. What 
sort of poems do you write ?”’ 

“Well, it’s difficult to answer that. I’ve only 
published one book yet, and that contains just short 
things, you know—thoughts—impressions—nothing 
very ambitious. I’m on a bigger thing now, though, 
an epic poem.”’ 

Bellamy was reflective. ‘‘ You know, what beats 
me,’’ he said, ‘‘ is how fellows start doin’ that sort of 
thing. One can understand a man findin’ out he’d a 
head for figures and becomin’ a chartered accountant, 
or findin’ out he was virtuous and becomin’ a parson. 
But how do you become a poet ?”’ 

‘“‘ By finding out you can write poetry.”’ 

“Yes, I see that. But how do you find it out ?”’ 

Victor considered. ‘‘ Well, it’s impulse, I suppose, 
to start with; a sort of—sort of urgency. You think 
poetically.’’ 

“Instead of in prose like other people? ’”’ 

*“ Yes, inasense. Practically poetry is prose with 
wings on.” 

““Then suddenly you have an inspiration and get 
at it in earnest ?’’ 

“Well, yes, sometimes. But there’s an awful lot 
of rot talked about inspiration, you know. You are 
inspired with an zdea—or you should be, but the rest, 
is technique, sheer hard work, slogging; very few 
poems are inspired all through; in fact, I shouldn’t 
think any were.”’ 

*“Then poetry is more or less artificial ?”’ 

‘“‘In a way, yes. But that doesn’t prevent it from 
being great, you know. The thing is to conceal the 
artifice, so that every line seems to have been spon- 
taneous—if you follow me.”’ 

Bellamy nodded. 
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‘Now, there’s Gray’s Elegy; I suppose that’s 
pretty great. Fine and simple. While you're read- 
ing it, you think how easily it flows. But after Gray’s 
death they found a bit of paper in a drawer with, 
‘The homeward ploughman plods his weary way;’— 
‘The weary ploughman homeward plods his way; 
and so on. And then the final variation which 
appeared in print; ‘The ploughman homeward plods 
his weary way.’ ”’ 

“Wonder what made him fix on that? Tossed up, 
I suppose! ”’ 

‘Well, I worked it out one night just for fun, tried 
to reconstruct his train of thought. You see, 
‘ploughman plods’ is clumsy alliteration—awkward 
toread. Youtry it! ‘PLoughman PLods.’”’ 

‘* PLoughman PLods.”’ 

‘But he couldn’t sacrifice the word ‘ plods,’ it’s too 
expressive. If he had said ‘wends’ it would have 
suggested a comfortable evening stroll. ‘Drags’ 
would have been depressing—the weariness of 
exhaustion, almost despair. But there’s a dogged- 
ness about ‘ plods,’ a hint of renewed energy on the 
morrow, and also—which is important—a suggestion 
of habit, as much as to say that the ploughman, having 
plodded home every night for years, was thoroughly 
used to it and, though tired, cheerful. ‘ Plods’ was 
the only word. And he didn’t dislike the ‘pl’ 
sounds either, in fact, he wanted them; only they 
mustn’t come too close. By inserting the word 
‘homeward,’ he broke up the line in just the right 
way. Well, there was the first half cut and dried, and 
all he had left was ‘his weary way.’ Alliteration 
again, but good alliteration this time, no effort to pro- 
nounce, and yet with just that drag on it that a ‘w’ 
sound requires. The complete line is a work of art in 
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itself. Phew! Have I been giving a lecture or 
what? I beg your pardon, old chap!”’ 

Bellamy’s eyebrows had been threatening to dis- 
appear beneath the rim of his opera hat. He recalled 
them with difficulty. ‘‘ By Jove! that was awfully 
interesting! Fancy thinking out things like that!” 

Victor flushed, with a sudden relapse into the 
schoolboy and a schoolboy’s embarrassment at having 
been betrayed into enthusiasm over a serious subject. 
** Oh, rot!’’ he said, ‘‘ I don’t think things out as a 
rule. That was just a fluke. But you see what I 
mean. Poetry is about one-fifth inspiration and four- 
fifths carpentering. Let’s have another drink! ”’ 

Bellamy sipped his whisky and soda reflectively. 
** You know,’’ he said at last, ‘‘ I should awfully like 
to have a cut at it.”’ 

“What? Writing poetry?” 

«¢ Yes.’ 

Victor tried to imagine Bellamy writing a poem, and 
failed. ‘‘ Well, of course there’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t,’’ he admitted after a slight pause, ‘‘ but 
you must have the impulse, you know. I mean, it’s 
no good trying to write poetry because you’ve met a 
man who tries to write it. JI don’t want to damp your 
ardour, of course,’’ he added with a laugh of apology. 

Bellamy smiled. ‘‘ No, no. Course not. I know 
what you mean. But supposin’ talkin’ to you had 
roused my what’s-his-name—impulse ? ”’ 

** Ye-es, it’s possible.” 

“T’ll have a shot at it anyway. I'll start by 
readin’ poetry. I wish you’d let me read your book, 
old man! ”’ 

Victor flushed with pleasure. ‘‘ Why, of course 
you shall! I’ll send you a copy to-morrow.’ He 
had any number of copies knocking about at home; 
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the six free ones supplied by the publishers and several 
others which he had acquired by walking into book- 
shops to ask if they had one, and finding to his amaze- 
ment that they had. ‘‘ What address shall I send it 
to?’ he asked. 

‘390A, Jermyn Street,’’ said Bellamy. ‘‘ Thanks 
awfully. I say, what’s your address, by the way?” 
‘“Pear Tree, Maplehurst, Sussex,’’ said Victor. 

‘That sounds inspirin’,’? remarked Bellamy, 
jotting it down. 

‘‘Tt is rather. I discovered Maplehurst—sort of 
adopted it, you know. It’s—I say,’’ he broke off, 
“is that ‘God Save the King,’ they are playing? 
The show’s over, and I haven’t used my stall once! ”’ 

‘‘ Nor have I mine,’’ said Bellamy. 

Victor looked at his watch. ‘‘ Well, I’m in good 
time for my train, anyway.” 

‘‘Train? You aren’t goin’ to roost in your pear 
tree to-night, are you?”’ 

‘Rather! I’ve nowhere else to roost. Would 
you care to stroll over to Charing Cross with me and 
see me off? Or are you ina hurry?”’ 

‘* Pm never in a hurry.’’ 


Both men seemed anxious to make of the evening’s 
adventure something more than a casual renewal of 
acquaintanceship. To re-kindle an old friendship— 
or establish a new one, it scarcely mattered which— 
was in the mind of each, and on the way to Charing 
Cross they asked one another questions almost 
feverishly, so impatient were they to get over the 
drudgery and on to the advanced stages with as little 
delay as possible. Bellamy, Victor learned, was 
settled in bachelor chambers in Jermyn Street with 
no very clear idea as to what to do with himself. 
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Victor, in his turn, furnished his friend with a brief 
sketch of his own unexciting little history—his father’s 
death—his quarrel with an overbearing step-mother— 
his few years’ aimless squandering of a modest com- 
petence in town—finally, his discovery and subsequent 
adoption of Maplehurst as an ideal seclusion wherein 
to tame his muse. 

It was not until the train was about to leave that 
Victor invited Bellamy down to Maplehurst. The 
desire to do so had been in his mind for some time, 
but he had restrained it, doubtful whether he ought to 
allow himself the distraction of a visitor at this critical 
period, with his epic poem still in infancy, cutting 
its first teeth. But at the moment of parting, perhaps 
in the recollection of his indebtedness to Bellamy for 
such a well-timed appearance, this doubt was 
dispelled. Bellamy’s visit, far from being a distrac- 
tion, might well prove the very stimulus he required. 
Whether Bellamy should ever write or attempt to write 
a poem was unimportant. He had shewn himself 
already an intelligent listener; might even develop 
powers of criticism—not professional criticism, but the 
sort a writer really most requires: the unencumbered 
judgment of the average reading public, to whom, if 
he aims at real success, he must at all costs appeal. 
Without hesitating further, he gave the invitation— 
which was accepted—and fixed a date. 

On the journey down, to his considerable annoy- 
ance, the doubts returned. What an upheaval of his 
placid existence this impending visit must entail! He 
pictured the pleasant routine: the busy fruitful morn- 
ings at the open window of the little sitting-room, 
when the perplexities of midnight faded one by one 
in the clear strong light of day; the familiar sights and 
sounds that marked the passing of the hours—the 
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butcher’s cart at eleven, the baker’s at half past, the 
sudden riot and clamour (so mellowed by custom as 
scarcely to be noticed) of the school children released 
at twelve. He thought of the blissful relaxations of 
the afternoons—tennis and golf in season—a brisk 
walk with Cerberus through some enchanted wood— 
the breathless discovery of an unsuspected bridle- 
path; of the homely cottage tea; of those hours—most 
precious of all, perhaps—that lay between tea and the 
evening meal, when thought, relaxing the stately 
measured progress of morning, seemed to fly on silver 
wings. He recalled the jolly social evenings: bridge 
with the Faringdons, a hundred up with Colonel 
Trumper, pipes and whisky at the Rectory, beer and 
politics at the Golden Fleece. 

At this point Victor raised his foot and kicked the 
cushioned seat. ‘‘ This is absurd,’’ he thought. 
‘I’m jealous, that’s what I am, jealous over Maple- 
hurst and everyone in it! ”’ 

Yet was it only that? Was it even chiefly that? 
Were these curious hesitations caused by a dog-in- 
the-manger reluctance to share with his new-found 
friend those cherished tranquil hours? No, there was 
something more, some vague shadow lurking in a 
corner of his mind—a stray wisp of recollection, may 
be. He struggled to grasp it, but it eluded him. 
Bellamy! It had to do with him, of that he felt sure. 
Not with the Bellamy of to-night, but the Bellamy of 
Culverstone; some incident—discreditable or merely 
foolish ?—connected with Bellamy. 

He was still wrestling with this eksastony shadow 
when he reached his journey’s end, but as he emerged 
from the station and began the stiff ascent that leads 
to the village, his mind surrendered itself to the spell 
of Maplehurst. How he loved this dear road curving 
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between its steep banks, the little perched-up cottages 
—their lights blinking at him through the hedgerows, 
their gardens exhaling the ineffable scents of May! 
How intimate it was, yet how freshly it greeted him 
even after so short an absence as this! The moon- 
light was so vivid that he could note and take quiet 
pleasure in each familiar landmark: the wide upward 
sweep of the Rectory carriage-drive, the cloistered 
silence of Ashlawn, abode of that uncompromising 
spinster, Susan Gedge, the blank, unintelligent face 
of Senlac, Colonel Trumper’s little villa, and further 
on, half hidden by its belt of firs, the pleasant gables 
and clustering chimney-pots of White Stacks. At the 
top of the hill he paused, as always when he took this 
road, and drank in the beauty of the scene: the church 
with its dovecot roof, the schoolhouse, the ‘‘ parish 
room,’ the little winding street. Sometimes on such 
nights as this he loved to steal through the church- 
yard and, resting his elbows on the furthest wall, 
gaze down on the vast arena of weald outstretched six 
hundred feet below. But to-night he lingered where 
he was, noting the composition of the street, finding 
in the vagaries of its architecture a quaint analogy to 
the habits and temperaments of its population. How 
exactly that narrow angular white house suited its 
ridiculous occupier, the Reverend Aubrey Tegument! 
He ought to live and die there, but that could scarcely 
be, for, in the fulness of years and with the living in 
his uncle’s gift, he would almost inevitably migrate 
to the Rectory. That clumpy little building, the 
Golden Fleece, was certainly suggestive of squat Mr. 
Fieldwick, the friendly host, while nothing more 
reminiscent of hatchet-faced Mr. Maggs, the green- 
grocer, could be conceived than the flat square outline 
of his shop. 
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‘‘Do people grow like their houses or houses like 
their owners ?2’’ Victor pondered. ‘‘I don’t believe 
the idea of houses having human attributes has ever 
been done in poetry. Yes, by Jove, it has, though! ”’ 
A cherished line had flashed into his mind. 


Dear God! the very houses seem asleep! 


It could never be better done than that! An entire 
complex emotion crystallized in seven words. How 
frugal these great men were! How frugal they could 
afford to be, since they were so prodigal of ideas! 

‘*T wonder if I shall ever write a line like that!’’ 
he mused. For a moment he was able to visualize 
without effort the quiet steady glow of an established 
reputation; a time when the legend ‘* Maplehurst, 
Sussex,’’ beneath his prefaces might greet the reader’s 
eye familiarly, investing him, perhaps, with that com- 
fortable feeling of security, the knowledge that this 
book he was about to read had upon it the hallmark 
of its author’s personality. Thus had Cowper 
familiarized Olney, George Meredith, Box Hill; thus, 
it might be, for the inner circle of Swinburnians, even 
the name of Putney was still redolent of the unfading 
flower of genius. 

We have all had these golden moments; they are 
the prerogative of youth. With mind uplifted Victor 
passed along the silent, moon-washed street and turn- 
ing to the left just beyond the post office reached the 
quiet shelter of his cottage home. The latchkey hung 
on its usual nail in the corner of the window-sash— 
securely hidden, his landlady firmly believed, from 
the astutest burglar; the window itself glowed ruddily 
with the light of his red shaded reading lamp; against 
the wall of the house with giant arms outstretched to 
embrace it stood the pear tree, now a welter of 
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fragrant bloom. From within sounded the measured 
tattoo of Cerberus’ tail on the carpet—unfailing signal 
of greeting. Peace ineffable descended upon Victor. 
They could keep their Bards’ Clubs, revel to their 
hearts’ content, those bare-legged contortionists, those 
hollow eyed Kremetskis, those dyed and perfumed 
Bellerophons! This was good enough for him. 
While inserting the key in the lock he turned his head 
and sniffed the warm night air. ‘‘ A smell of rain,”’ 
he said to himself. It was absurd the pleasure this 
assumption of weather-wisdom afforded him. A 
moment later, though, he remembered it was the 
Faringdons’ tennis party on the morrow, and hoped 
his little prophecy would prove as incorrect as usual. 

Assisted by Cerberus, he entered the sitting-room 
to find supper laid for him as he had known it would 
be; the crusty loaf, the golden butter, the little square 
of cheese; in the fireless grate the saucepan of cocoa 
and a spirit-stove handy to warm it on. Life was 
extraordinarily good. He ate sparingly even of such 
simple fare, fearful, perhaps, that the indulgence of a 
material appetite might deaden the unwonted spiritu- 
ality of his mind. Then, rising from the table, he 
rolled himself a cigarette, got out his manuscript, 
sharpened his pencil and turned up the lamp. 
““Now!”’ he said. 

And as if in that ‘‘ Now’ there lay the potency of 
a spell, the shadow which had accompanied him in 
the train leapt up from a corner and confronted him. 
He stared at it aghast. This was beyond everything. 
He could have sworn he had left that shadow behind 
him at the station. It must have sped up the hill in 
advance, crept under the door and crouched here to 
await his coming. Why hadn’t Cerberus warned 
him? He wrestled frantically with the disturbing 
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presence, used every device known to despairing 
poets, called upon Wordsworth and Swinburne, 
scribbled inane sentences and crossed them out again, 
searched his rhyming dictionary for synonyms he did 
not in the least require. It was all to no purpose. 
The epic poem had not advanced a single foot. Indeed 
it had retrogressed, for on reading through a passage 
which that morning’s earnest consideration had pro- 
nounced irreproachable, he found it wordy, extrava- 
gant, devoid of any sort of merit. A couple of dozen 
lines were slashed out with such violence that his 
pencil snapped. Then he threw his manuscript on to 
the sofa, blundered upstairs and began viciously to 
undress. What the deuce was it that Bellamy had 
done? It couldn’t have been anything very terrible 
or he would surely remember it. Why worry then? 
He wasn’t worrying exactly. It was just one of those 
things—like the entirely unimportant problem of a 
forgotten name—that insistently demanded solution. 
Very likely if he left it alone for a bit. | 

And then he had it! In the act of taking off his 
other sock, with his foot still poised in air, he had it! 
Bellamy had devised, and carried out with complete 
success, an ingenious money-making scheme. Shortly 
before the end of term he had casually borrowed a 
shilling from every boy of his acquaintance who was 
possessed of sufficient funds and trustfulness to lend 
it, promising to repay the trifling amount when he 
returned next half. The gist of the scheme had lain, 
of course, in Bellamy’s knowledge—unshared by any- 
one—that he was zof returning next half. Victor 
jerked off his sock and broke into a laugh, less of 
amusement than relief. So ¢hat was what had been 
worrying him! Nothing so very dreadful after all. 
Dishonest, of course, but then most schoolboys were 
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dishonest, more or less. They nearly all cribbed—he 
had confessed to cribbing himself that very evening— 
and a good many of them ‘“‘ sampled ’”’ the sweets in 
the tuck-shop, when the man wasn’t looking. School- 
boy honour was a curious one-sided business, when 
one came to think about it. Cribbing during exams, 
for instance, was practically unknown, being con- 
sidered beyond the pale altogether, while sneaking in 
any shape or form was the worst social crime one 
could commit. School morality, in short, practically 
amounted to this: that a fellow might indulge his own 
little weaknesses provided he could do so without 
serious detriment to others. Regarded from this 
standpoint, Bellamy’s offence was venial. Individu- 
ally his depredations were inconsiderable. On 
broader lines, however, and apart from the school 
code, the affair wore a different aspect. And perhaps 
_ these were the lines on which it should be judged. 
Bellamy must have been nearly eighteen when it 
happened—one might say a man. There was a cool 
calculation about the thing, too, a thought-out-ness 
foreign to schoolboy methods. Viewed thus, it 
became less venial and decidedly mean. Victor lolled 
on the bed, and his eyes grew fixed. He realized now 
that he had never really quite forgotten this incident; 
it had been at the back of his mind, although the 
name of the principal had escaped him. He now 
remembered with complete distinctness that Bellamy 
was the culprit. Several details came back to him. 
It had been revealed gradually. Someone in the 
study one night—Langdale, he thought it was—had 
remarked that it was rather annoying Bellamy having 
left, because he owed him a shilling. Then another 
chap had looked up and said that, by Jove! the same 
thing applied to him. And another. And another. 
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So it had all come out. Then Langdale or someone 
had instituted inquiries; gone right through the house 
and the Upper Fifth, interrogated all who had been 
known to associate with Bellamy. Then they had 
trotted up the amount. If he remembered rightly 
Bellamy had netted a trifle over five pounds. 

It was certainly a clever scheme, so much so, in fact, 
that its cleverness, coupled with the extreme smallness 
of the individual losses seemed to save it from exces- 
Sive meanness after all. One could imagine Bellamy 
saying to himself, ‘‘] want money. I must have it. 
And I’m not over-particular how I get it. At the 
same time I don’t want to cause acute embarrassment. 
A shilling won’t break anybody’s bank.” 

Victor finished his undressing slowly, weighing 
pro’s and con’s. Of course there was nothing in it . 
really, nothing at all. Many a schoolboy had done 
worse things and turned out a decent man. Still he 
would just as soon Bellamy hadn’t done it. Would 
he have withheld the invitation to Maplehurst if he 
had remembered it? N-no, he didn’t think so. It 
would be rather severe to ostracize a man because of 
something he had done ten years ago. Probably 
Bellamy was heartily ashamed of the incident by now 
—or more probably still had forgotten it. If he was 
any judge of men—and he flattered himself he was— 
Bellamy was now a respectable member of society. 
Besides, fellows who lived in Jermyn Street and had 
lately inherited comfortable incomes had no need to 
resort to such practises. On the whole he decided not 
to worry. 

Arriving at this conclusion, Victor blew out the 
candle and jumped into bed. 

And the shadow jumped in after him. 


CHAPTER THREE 


IT was not wet for the Faringdons’ tennis-party. Not 
that it would have mattered greatly if it had been, so 
far as its success as a Social gathering was concerned. 
Had the guests been invited to step inside and play 
Blind Man’s Buff, they would have been perfectly 
ready to do so, since the Faringdons possessed the 
happy knack of making people want what they 
wanted. If aman had told you he had been bored at 
the Faringdons’, you would have said to yourself that 
he was not the decent fellow you had thought him. 
But it was not on record that such a confession had 
been made. One might disapprove of the Faring- 
dons—Miss Gedge certainly did—but one couldn’t be 
bored; there wasn’t time. The moment a visitor set 
foot in White Stacks he belonged to it body and soul. 
His arrival would be sure to synchronize with some 
domestic disaster or festivity which demanded—and 
never failed to receive—a full explanation. His sym- 
pathy and comprehension would then be taken as a 
matter of course. 

Everyone in Maplehurst knew everything about the 
Faringdons there was to know. These engaging 
people had no family skeleton, for the very good 
reason that it had never occurred to them to institute 
a family cupboard. So it was common property that 
Mr. Faringdon liked whisky, that Mrs. Faringdon 
had never been known to keep a servant more than a 
month, that Olive, the eldest daughter, had captured 
three-quarters of the male population of Maplehurst— 
the remaining quarter being appropriated by her two 
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sisters Myrtle and Hazel, that Acacia, the youngest, 
bade fair to be a bigger flirt than any of them. It 
goes without saying that the Faringdons provided 
Maplehurst with any amount of gossip—though not 
scandalous gossip as a rule, because it is difficult to 
scandalize about people who really do rather out- 
rageous things, but let everybody hear of them imme- 
diately afterwards. Still, their concerns and their 
idiosyncrasies and the fact that the four daughters had 
been named after trees bridged many a conversational 
gap. Comment on their behaviour, too, was seldom 
acrimonious, except in the case of Susan Gedge. 
That unpleasant old lady would have started an anti- 
Faringdonian Society long ago, if she could have 
found anyone to join it. Her opinion, frequently 
expressed, was that Maplehurst had been magnetized. 
It is possible that she was right. There was some- 
thing almost magnetic about the Faringdons’ fascina- 
tion. There is no doubt that they were immensely 
popular with their neighbours. Opinion may have 
varied according to the individual temperaments and 
moral standards, but everyone was always lenient 
with the Faringdons, whatever their shortcomings. 
Colonel Trumper found them ‘‘ damned amusing ’’; 
the Reverend Aubrey Tegument regarded them as 
“ distressingly lax, but psychologically instructive BC 
to the Rector they were nothing worse than ‘‘ a queer 
lot!” 

Victor Stanniforth had not been in Maplehurst a 
month before he discovered that in his scheme of 
idealization White Stacks was a force to be reckoned 
with. Being a poet and therefore a dreamer, he had 
always regarded himself as destined to lead a detached 
existence. He would know people, of course, join in 
their pursuits, accord them condolence or congratula- 
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tion as might be required of him; he might even grow 
to like some of them—but they must never become 
intrusive. A looker-on at life rather than a partici- 
pator in its activities, he would regard them as types 
—to figure someday, perhaps, in his great epic, The 
Village—and type-collectors, he believed, to be really 
successful must remain impressionists. But a few 
doses of White Stacks cured him of these beliefs and 
intentions. Here, at all events, the rdle of looker-on 
would not serve him. You couldn’t be detached at 
the Faringdons’; they wouldn’t let you. On the con- 
trary, he found himself at once on terms of such 
remarkable intimacy that he was scarcely even semi- 
detached at the end of his first visit. And to be 
intimate with the Faringdons was to be intimate with 
Maplehurst. They diffused intimacy. They were 
inveterate coalitionists. Thus Victor had speedily 
found himself in the social swing. It promised to be 
the making of him. He soon found that his social 
evenings, if they did limit his output, improved the 
quality of his work. Nor did they in any degree 
diminish the affection he felt for his own fragrant 
nest; seemed rather, to accentuate by contrast the 
quiet serenity of its embrace. 

Thanks to a refractory white shoe which had refused 
to dry, Victor was rather late at the tennis-party, 
arriving to find all three courts occupied and most of 
the chairs. Mrs. Hambley, indefatigable organizer 
of picnics, dances, bridge drives and concerts, was 
detailing her arrangements for a tennis-match with 
Clayfield, the adjoining parish. 

‘““T thought sixteen would be the right number,”’ 
she was saying, “‘ eight men and eight girls. And 
they must all be sound players. We can manage the 
girls all right, of course, but it’s the men I’m worry- 
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ing about. Let me see—I have a list here—there are 
the Strangeways, of course, that’s two, Mr. Croxford 
—three, Dr. Warrinder—four, my husband—five, Mr. 
Timble—six, Mr. Stanniforth—ah, there is Mr. 
Stanniforth! You’ll play? Thank you!—Mr. Stan- 
niforth—seven. Now what about theeighth? Harry 
Trumper’s away—most unfortunate, so is Mr. Jack- 
man.” 

‘‘Mr. Thynne,’’ suggested someone. 

Mrs. Hambley shook her head. ‘‘ Too weak. He 
misses all his back-hands.”’ ; 

‘* Dick Griswold,’’ put in Victor. 

‘“His net play is atrocious. We must have a 
reliable player. Clayfield are very strong.’’ She 
looked inquiringly at Mrs. Faringdon, who in virtue 
of her size was reclining as usual on a sofa-chair, © 


under an immense green umbrella. ‘‘I suppose the 
Sahib ’? hinted Mrs. Hambley tentatively. 
Mrs. Faringdon gave an indulgent smile. ‘* His 


best friend could scarcely call George reliable, my 
dear Mary. He loses his temper so, too,’’ she added 
regretfully. ‘‘ Another set of balls gone since last 
Tuesday.’’ She sighed—all over. 

Mrs. Hambley nodded sympathetically. Mr. 
Faringdon’s curious method of relieving an over- 
wrought temper by picking up a stray ball and slash- 
ing it to Kingdom Come was well known in Maple- 
hurst. The whole company peered anxiously over at 
the furthest court where their host, in his habitual 
tennis garb of crinkled ‘‘ ducks,’’ badly cleaned canvas 
boots and a huge sun-helmet, was at that moment dis- 
porting himself like some nimble old goat. The 
horizon, however, seemed clear of storm-clouds. He 
was probably winning. 

‘* Of course there’s always the Colonel,’”’ said Mrs. 
Faringdon. At this suggestion all eyes turned hope- 
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fully on Colonel Trumper in the centre court, but he 
was just in the act of foozling a perfectly simple 
return and thereby sealed his fate. The Reverend 
Aubrey Tegument rose from his chair and 
straightened himself with some difficulty. He was 
one of those long, thin, depending gentlemen who 
appear to have been cut in half and joined together 
again very carelessly. His position in Maplehurst 
was father an anomalous one. Honorary curate in a 
parish where none was needed—for the Rector 
despite his years was still an active man—he held his 
footing in society rather in virtue of his aristocratic 
connections than any inherent qualities. | However 
boring he might be, one could not forget that he was 
one of the Teguments of Scarfe, son of the heir- 
apparent to the earldom, and with present circum- 
stances no less affluent than his future prospects were 
brilliant; that finally although there was no immediate 
likelihood of his becoming the Earl of Scarfe, his 
father might reasonably be expected to die within a 
year or so and turn him into an Honourable. These 
were facts and probabilities one could not ignore. 
Notwithstanding which, and in spite of being occasion- 
ally amusing by accident, he was for the most part a 
tiresome and pompous ass. At this particular 
moment Mr. Tegument’s pomposity was tinged with 


nervousness. “‘If I might venture, without undue 
temerity, to propose myself for the vacancy——’”’ he 
murmured. 


There was an awkward little pause clearly indicating 
the general opinion that the Reverend Aubrey’s pro- 
posal was not without undue temerity. Mildred Ken- 
rickson gave a little squirk of laughter and turned it 
into a high unnatural cough. To the majority, how- 
ever, it was no laughing matter. Games were taken 
seriously in Maplehurst. Mrs. Hambley saw to that. 
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Anxious glances were cast at that lady. She was the 
secretary of the Tennis Club. Would she be firm? 

They need not have worried. Mrs. Hambley was 
firm about most things. Into such a vital matter as a 
tennis-match consideration for people’s feelings could 
not be permitted to enter. She turned to the modest 
aspirant with her sweetest smile. ‘‘ That’s charming 
of you, Mr. Tegument, but you see Clayfield is 
capable of putting such a very strong team in the 
field, and you are not quite up to match form, are 
you? Thank you awfully all the same! ” 

Mr. Tegument looked grieved but resigned. Evi- 
dently he had expected no concessions. He permitted 
himself, however, to utter a mild justification. ‘“‘I 
have improved, you know, I have enormously 
improved. Since my discovery that tennis is really a 
question of mathematics ¥ 

He had better have remained silent. Mrs. Hambley 
cut him short with some asperity. ‘‘ Quite so, Mr. 
Tegument. If the Clayfield Tennis Club had con- 
sisted of mathematicians we should no doubt have 
required your services.”’ 

This finished the unhappy gentleman. He gave 
way in the middle almost immediately and resumed 
his normal aspect of a pair of compasses registering 
a hundred and twenty degrees. 

The problem of the eighth man was still being dis- 
cussed when Victor had an inspiration. ‘* When is 
the match, Mrs. Hambley ? ’’ he asked. 

‘‘T hope to arrange to-day fortnight and the two 
following days—if Mrs. Faringdon can let us have the 
courts.” 

‘‘ Of course I can,’’ said that lady. 

‘‘That would be all right, then,’’ said Victor; 
‘‘that is if he plays. I suppose he does.’’ He ex- 
plained that he was expecting a friend. 
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Out came the secretarial note-book and pencil. 

‘“ Name? ”’ 

‘* Bellamy.” 

“ Sound?’’ Mrs. Hambley might have been buy- 
ing a horse. 

‘Well, that’s just what I don’t know,’’ replied 
Victor. ‘‘I haven’t seen him for ten years until last 
night. He ought to be able to play; he was at Cam- 
bridge. Not that it follows, of course. I'll write and 
ask him.” 

‘Wire! ’’ said Mrs. Hambley; ‘‘ please wire, Mr. 
Stanniforth. There is no time to lose. I promised to 
let Clayfield have the exact number to-night. If your 
friend can’t play we shall have to make it seven 
couples. I wonder if it could possibly be dispatched 
at once?’’ She looked at her hostess. ‘‘If Mrs. 
Faringdon could arrange 4 

Mrs. Faringdon could arrange anything that did not 
involve her moving. She dispatched Acacia for a tele- 
graph form and the latest housemaid. Mrs. Hambley 
wrote at Victor’s dictation. ‘‘ Do you play tennis? 
If so, what form?” ‘‘ Better make it ‘ reply paid ’— 
at the club’s expense, of course—and have the answer 
sent here. It ought to come soon after tea if Mr. 
Bellamy is at home. Thank goodness that’s done! 
Seven couples would be such an awkward number!’ 

Soon after this the games broke up, and their salient 
points were retailed before other sets were formed. 
Mr. Faringdon, who had not found it necessary to 
slash a single ball, was jubilant. 

“ Ha!ha! One too many for you that time, War- 
rinder! Not bad for an old codger who has weathered 
twenty-six Indian summers, eh? ”’ 

‘‘T’ve never seen you play better, Sahib,’ returned 
the doctor cheerfully. He was relieved to find that 
the careful ‘‘ tempering’? of his own play had passed 
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unnoticed. It was always advisable to let the Sahib 
win a set or two in order to insure harmony and a 
sufficiency of balls to play with. Olive, who had been 
the doctor’s partner, had noticed it, of course, and she 
revealed her knowledge by a fleeting smile in his direc- 
tion. It made his heart beat rapidly. It was almost a 
"" secret understanding.’’ The poor fellow picked up 
all the crumbs he could get. He was very far gone. 

The afternoon passed for Victor as a hundred other 
such afternoons had done. How pleasant it all was, 
and how—how sug! Without being in the least 
degree avaricious on his own account, he liked to be 
where money was, to notice the evidences of it, breathe 
its atmosphere. All these people, though in no sense 
ostentatious, were quite obviously prosperous. They 
entertained, they dressed well, most of them had cars. 
The Faringdons, of course, were really rich—the 
richest people in the neighbourhood, some said, 
though others credited Susan Gedge with that dis- 
tinction. Dr. Warrinder had a lucrative practice; 
Mr. Thynne was a successful solicitor; the Strange- 
ways twins were on the Stock Exchange, so was Jack 
Cresswell, and all three did well at it. Colonel 
Trumper was in a modest way, no doubt, but no one 
had ever connected him with financial embarrassment. 
Victor himself, in fact, was the least considerable item 
in the community. It had never worried him that this 
should be so. He did not envy these comfortable 
folk; he was simply glad to know them. To-day, 
however, as the expectant entertainer of a visitor from 
London, he found himself invested with a new 
importance. Everyone wanted to know all about Mr. 
Bellamy. Hazel asked if he played a good game of 
bridge; Acacia, the flapper, inquired anxiously if he 
was good-looking; Mr. Tegument wondered what sort 
of a degree he had taken at Cambridge. To most of 
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these queries Victor could only furnish the vaguest 
replies. But of course the only thing that really 
mattered about Bellamy was his tennis form—as Mrs. 
Hambley remarked at tea. The wire might come at 
any moment now. 

Tea was laid under the large cedar tree on the lawn 
by a nervous new parlourmaid. All the servants at 
White Stacks began their short and stormy career by 
being nervous. As soon as they had got over the 
novelty of being treated like natives of India by their 
master they became violent. Then they left. Mrs. 
Faringdon was rather hopeful of this particular 
importation—more hopeful than usual, that is, for she 
was a confirmed optimist. The girl had come from 
a long distance away and would be unlikely to face 
the return journey without extreme provocation. 
For this afternoon, at any rate, all should be well. 

But all was not well. The Sahib, unknown to his 
wife, had lost two sets since that initial triumph 
against Dr. Warrinder; he had also contrived to 
escape to the house unobserved and consume four 
whiskies at high speed. Now one of the Sahib’s most 
prominent peculiarities was that the drunker he got 
the more firmly convinced he became that he was still 
residing in Calcutta. | Consequently when the new 
parlourmaid in her faltering perambulations about the 
table contrived to spill some hot tea on his right toe 
he was instantly transported to that sultry clime. 

‘““ Bahar jao!’’ he roared, and the poor girl after 
one terrified stare at the assembled company fled to 
the house. 

*“Turned on me like a lion, he did!’’ was her 
account of the incident to cook. ‘‘I never wouldn’t 
have believed it, never, not after all you warned me 
of, Mrs. ’Arrison. In front of them all. And me 
new to the place and ’anding round the cups careful 
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same as Miss ’Azel tole me this morning. ‘ Barge 
out!’ he says, just like that. ‘Barge out!’ It give 
me a regular turn.”’ 

As for the tea-drinkers, they were too used to these 
little scenes to feel acutely embarrassed. A rather 
forced crescendo of conversation was the only audible 
result. 

‘I’m always so thankful I don’t understand 
Hindustani,’’ whispered Miss Malpas to Victor. 
‘‘ I’m sure that means something awful.”’ 

‘“Probably,’’ agreed Victor. ‘‘I bought a Hin- 
dustani hand-book soon after I came here, but hardly 
any of the things he says were in it so they must be 
pretty bad.”’ 

Towards the end of tea the old Rector arrived, 
apologizing for his lateness. 

‘“T have been at the bedside of Susan Gedge,”’ he 
announced solemnly. ‘‘ The poor soul is very bad, I 
fear. She even speaks of her latter end.’’ 

Everybody tried to look concerned at the thought 
of Miss Gedge’s latter end, but no one quite succeeded. 

‘‘T hope she exaggerates the symptoms,’’ added the 
Rector, looking across at Dr. Warrinder. 

‘“ Asthma and rheumatism,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘ and 
it’s partly her fault. I’ve often advised her to leave 
Ashlawn, which is far too damp, and move to the top 
of the hill.” 

A chorus of reproaches greeted the doctor’s remark. 

‘‘Oh, Dr. Warrinder, how could you?” 

‘“You’ve missed your chance, Doctor! ”’ 

‘‘ What’s the matter with Snowdon? ”’ 

‘“No, no; Himalayas! Snowdon’s too near!”’ 

‘“Ves, that’s all very fine,’’ retorted the doctor, 
‘but what about my practice ?”’ 

The rector administered a mild reproof, but couldn’t 
quite manage to get the twinkle out of his eye. 
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‘“Tut-tut! We must be charitable. What is the old 
saying? ‘De mortuis but no, perhaps that 
scarcely applies.”’ 

‘* De absentibus,’’ suggested Mr. Tegument. 

The rector bowed to his curate. ‘‘I accept my 
learned friend’s amendment. ‘De absentibus nil 
nisi bonum.’ And in spite of certain defects Susan 
ieee... . 

It was some time before Mrs. Hambley managed to 
steer the conversation back to the tennis-match. 
When she did, the rector with the most aggravating 
calmness dropped a bombshell slap into the middle 
of it. 

** Ah! a match with Clayfield! That should be 
interesting. I must try and see something of it. By 
the way, I hear Mrs. Marable has Mr. Trensham, the 
crack player, staying with her.” 

Surprise and alarm were general, but Mrs. Hambley 
gave the situation a dramatic touch as she rose slowly 
to her feet. ‘‘ Mr. Rutland, do you mean to imply 
that V. L. Trensham is staying with Mrs. Marable? ”’ 

‘So I heard to-day.”’ 

The lady secretary sank back into her chair. ‘“‘I 
may mention,’’ she said quietly after a tense pause, 
‘‘in case anyone doesn’t know, that Mrs. Marable 
is Clayfield’s president, and that the suggestion of the 
match came from her! ”’ 

‘“The mean old sneak! ’’ exclaimed Hazel. 

“Tt really is rather a dirty trick,’’ said Victor. 

‘“ We must hold a meeting!’’ cried the Reverend 
Aubrey. He loved meetings. 

‘‘ Meeting? Nonsense!’’ snapped Colonel Trum- 
per, who opposed Tegument on principle. ‘* What 
the doose is there to meet about ? ”’ | 

‘Tf it comes to that, we ave a meeting,”’ said the 
doctor. 
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‘* So we are! ”’ 

‘“ But are we a jorum?’’ objected Miss Malpas. 

‘‘ Quorum, my dear lady, quorum! ’’ interposed the 
rector. 

Mrs. Hambley rose from her chair once more. 
‘‘ Dr. Warrinder is quite right,’’ she said, ‘‘ we are a 
meeting; but there is no need for any formalities. I 
put it to the vote that, arrangements being so far 
advanced, we go through with this match and give the 
best account of ourselves we can.’’ The proposal was 
carried unanimously. 

““And I beg further to propose,’’ added Colonel 
Trumper, rising just in time to forestall Mr. Tegu- 
ment, “‘ that if anybody here is a personal friend of 
Sparkes or Needham or Eustratiadis, or someone of 
that calibre they drop him a postcard and ask him 
down.” 

No one could lay claim to knowing these celebrities, 
but just as Colonel Trumper finished speaking the 
telegraph boy was seen walking up the drive. He 
was hailed with a shout. 

‘* Stanniforth,’’ said the boy. 

Victor read the message, looked puzzled for a 
moment, then gave a joyful exclamation. ‘‘ Hurrah! 
It’s all right. Couldn’t be better.” 

‘Don’t keep us in suspense, Mr. Stanniforth!”’ 
pleaded Mrs. Hambley. ‘‘ What does the telegram 
say?” 

““* Half Blue. Bellamy.’ That’s all. I couldn’t 
- think what it meant at first.’ 

‘* And what does it mean ? ’’ asked Mrs. Faringdon. 

‘“ Why,” explained Victor excitedly, ‘‘ it means that 
he played for Cambridge. He was one of the Tennis 
Six. They give a half Blue for tennis—or did when 
he was there; it’s a full Blue now, isn’t it?” 
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“‘T take it, then, that he is sound?” said Mrs. 
Hambley, still a little anxious. 

‘Sound as a bell, I should think,’’ said Victor. 
“You see,’’ he added, scanning the telegraph form 
afresh, ‘‘I asked him what his form was—meaning 
now—and he says ‘half Blue.’ That implies he’s 
still up to his old Cambridge form.”’ 

The cryptic message was handed round and 
examined. 

“ You’re sure it does mean that?’’ asked Miss 
Malpas. 

‘“< Of course it does!’ said Victor. 

“It doesn’t mean he was half blue with cold?”’ 
suggested Acacia. 

“Or nobly born on his mother’s side?’’ put in 
Myrtle. 

“Shut up, you idiots!’’ commanded Olive. al | 
think I shall like your friend, Victor. It’s the most 
characteristic telegram I’ve ever seen.”’ 

“Mrs. Viner will puzzle over it for weeks,”’ 
remarked Dr. Warrinder. ‘‘ By the way, I’ve dis- 
covered that Mrs. Viner’s is the sort of village ‘ clear- 
ing-house’ of gossip. I went in one morning very 
early to buy a stamp, just after the post had come in, 
and heard her through the open door reading all the 
postcards out loud to old Mrs. Stephenson. She had 
no idea there was anyone in the office, of course.” 

“She may read all my postcards with pleasure,’’ 
said Mrs. Faringdon, ‘‘if she can!”’ 

‘‘Or mine,’’ said the Colonel. 

‘““T wonder if she steams the letters open as well!” 
suggested Hazel. 

“ Good heavens! JI hope not!’ cried Olive in such 
evident alarm that everyone laughed—except Dr. 
Warrinder, who became jealous immediately and 
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wished he had never mentioned Mrs. Viner’s propen- 
sities. 

This idle chatter was not at all to Mrs. Hambley’s 
taste. She had now procured her eighth man, and 
before she would allow another set to be played the 
match pairs must be more or less definitely settled. 
Form was discussed and the ideal combinations of 
players—not without some wrangling—finally agreed 
upon. Victor volunteered to play with his ‘‘ half- 
blue ’’ friend in the Gentlemen’s Doubles and offered 
his services to Hazel in the mixed event. Dr. 
Warrinder, unanimously accepted as Olive’s partner, 
was at peace once more. The party, in fact, really 
did resolve itself into a meeting, and the discussion 
gave Mr. Tegument the chance he had been waiting 
for of airing his views on tennis. Combinations and 
permutations! What could be more apt? But the 
poor man, excluded from an active part in the match 
and compelled to listen to eulogiums on nearly every- 
one’s play but his own, could not avail himself of this 
exceptional opportunity. He maintained a dignified 
silence until the meeting broke up, when, collaring the 
Colonel who was also an ineligible, he gave vent to 
his grievance. 

‘* They never give me a chance, Colonel. You may 
have noticed I am invariably put to play with Miss 
Malpas or one of the Thynne girls. Given a good 
partner and an average pair of opponents, I calculate 
I could put half-fifteen on to my play in a fortnight. 
You see my difficulty, Colonel? A little bitterness 
is, I think, excusable.’’ 

The Colonel grunted, almost sympathetically. He 
too considered Mrs. Hambley far too autocratic. 
‘“In every well-regulated club, sir, the match players 
are selected by vote. 

They got quite friendly over it. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


VICTOR left the tennis-party tolerably early on the 
plea of work, and Hazel Faringdon strolled to the 
gate with him as she often did. Mrs. Faringdon had 
a habit of allocating her daughters to the different men 
who visited her house. It would be, ‘‘ Myrtle, see 
Mr. Cresswell to the door!’ or, ‘‘ Olive, here comes 
Mr. Griswold. Go and let him in!” Even fifteen- 
year-old Acacia was not excluded from this tradition, 
though, much to her disgust, she was generally 
entrusted with Mr. Tegument or Colonel Trumper, or 
gentlemen of the ‘‘late unclassified’’ type, all of 
whom she irreverently referred to as “‘stiffs.’’ 
Hazel had always been Victor’s seer-off, and 
although he had never acknowledged to himself any 
preference among the Faringdon girls he was quite 
content that she should remain so. Myrtle was 
beginning to be recognised as very much in charge 
of Jack Cresswell, and he had no desire to poach, 
while to be labelled ‘‘ Olive ’’ would have embarrassed 
him by making him appear, as it were a ‘‘ super’ on 
a stage already somewhat overcrowded with princi- 
pals. Moreover he was ‘‘ great pals’’ with Hazel. 
They went for walks together, thrilling adventurous 
walks, and she liked the things that he liked; looking 
for rare orchids—which they never found—making a 
bee-line for some distant landmark and swearing not 
to deviate however much they trespassed or however 
many streams there were; things like that. Cerberus 
was ‘‘pals’’ with her, too, which was important. 
And apart from friendship Victor had a sort of amazed 
respect for Hazel in that she was her mother’s house- 
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keeper. It must have been an extraordinarily diffi- 
cult job to ‘‘ keep’’ White Stacks. 

This evening Hazel was unwontedly silent as she 
strolled with him along the carriage-drive. When they 
reached the gate she withdrew her arm from his and 
said hurriedly, ‘‘ Victor, I hope your friend’s nice.” 

Victor looked rather surprised. ‘‘ Nice? Yes, I 
suppose he is—I don’t know—yes, I should think so. 
He was awfully nice last night. Why?” 

‘TI should like,’ said Hazel emphatically, ‘‘I 
should like him to be frightfully handsome, fright- 
fully rich and absolutely irresistible.’’ 

Victor looked more puzzled. ‘‘ Why on earth i 

‘“‘ Then perhaps Olive would fall in love with him.” 

He broke into a laugh. ‘‘Oh, that’s it! The 
maternal younger sister trying to get the elder one 
off! Isay, Hazel, I never thought you were a match- 
maker! ”’ 

Hazel laughed too, then flushed and grew serious 
again. “‘Itisn’t that, Vic. I don’t want her to get off, 
but I do awfully want her to be in love with someone.”’ 

‘‘ And isn’t she? ”’ 

«6 No: 

‘“She’s got plenty of men to choose from.”’ 

‘“ Yes, I know. That’s just it. Far too many.” 

‘‘ And she doesn’t care for any of them? ”’ 
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‘““Only pretends to, you mean? ”’ 

“Yes. Oh, Vic!’’ Hazel grew very serious in- 
deed. ‘‘ Don’t you see how rotten it all is? 1 know 
we all joke about it, but it isn’t a joke really, not for 
them. She keeps them dangling onstrings. They’re 
hot and cold. They don’t know where they are, poor 
things. There’s Dr. Warrinder da 

‘‘ Yes, it’s pretty obvious about him.’ 

‘Well, that’s been going on for months now.”’ 
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“But mightn’t she be making up her mind?” 
Hazel gave a scornful little laugh. ‘‘ You don’t 


know Olive. She’s made it up ages ago.”’ 

‘““ Not to love him—or any of them?” 

“Yes. And Vic, it isn’t only the men down here. 
There are men she’s met in town, and even men she 
knew in India, still writing to her. And she keeps 
them all on strings. It’s really getting serious.” 

Victor nodded. 

“I know it must seem odd my talking like this to 
you about it,’’ added Hazel apologetically, ‘‘ disloyal 
and all that——”’ 

** Oh, rot!”’ 

“But you know it isn’t that. It’s only because I 
am so frightfully fond of Olive. . . . And there’s 
no one to worry but me. The Mem is too lazy, and 
Myrtle doesn’t notice things.” 

“Of course! ’’ Victor broke in, ‘‘I understand all 
that. Besides, anyway, this is between pals. But 
somehow I didn’t think—I never dreamed &y 

He trailed off into silence. It was a new experience 
to find one of the Faringdons really perturbed over 
-anything. He realized now for the first time that, 
fond as he was of Hazel’s family, he had never 
regarded them as quite Auman; always rather as people 
one sees ina farce. Somehow the discovery that they 
were real people irked him. It had robbed them, if 
only for a moment, of some of their fascination. He 
would have preferred to keep them always in their 
farcical setting. Involuntarily he got a nasty mental 
picture of Olive—not the sleek indolent little beauty 
of his acquaintance, but another Olive, hard and 
scheming, poring over her victims’ love-letters in 
secret and penning gushing answers with her tongue 
in her cheek. Much as he liked Hazel and respected 
her confidence, he could have wished she hadn’t 
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spoken. How true it was, the remark he had read, 
that one never really knew a person, one only thought 
one did. And what a beastly remark it was! 

These impressions were momentary, so momentary 
that Hazel had scarcely time to be aware of his pre- 
occupation before he was speaking again. ‘* Why 
don’t you talk to her?’ he asked. 

‘‘T have,’’ answered Hazel. ‘‘ Only yesterday I 
told her what an awful little cat she was, and she 
didn’t like it a bit.’’ 

‘* People don’t.”’ 

‘*Oh, but we do. I mean that’s how we talk. 
Olive’s often called me much worse things than that 
and I haven’t minded.”’ 

‘‘ Probably because they weren’t true. But what 
can I do, Hazel? J can’t talk to her.’’ 

‘“ No, of course not. But I wondered-—I thought— 
if you could egg your friend on—encourage him " 

Victor laughed. ‘‘ Oh, Hazel, what a kid you are !’’ 

‘* Don’t men do things like that? I didn’t know.” 

‘Of course they don’t. Perhaps you think 
Bellamy would come into my room one night when I 
was brushing out my hair, with a happy secret shining 
in his eyes, and say, ‘Stanniforth, something is 
happening to me! Oh, can’t you guess?’ or words 
to that effect! ”’ 

‘Victor, you’re laughing at me!”’ 

‘Well, that’s what girls do.’’ 

‘Only in Benson’s books. You’re a beast, Vic. 
I’m being serious.”’ 

‘So am I really. Look here, there’s nothing to 
be done but bring Bellamy round here and leave him 
to make his own impression. Won’t that do?”’ 

‘*T suppose it'll have to do.”’ 

‘‘ Now I simply must go and work. Good-bye! ”’ 
‘“ Good-bye! How’s Cerberus? ”’ 
‘* Top-hole.”’ 


CHAPTER FIVE 


As the time for Bellamy’s arrival drew near, Victor 
began to get rather fussy over the appointments of his 
small domain. Jermyn Street to Maplehurst was a 
far cry. He was doubtful whether this cottage of his, 
however inspiring to a country poet, might not make 
a very poor impression on a town-bred man with no 
marked poetical tendencies and, probably, an eye for 
comfort rather than effect. He inspected the spare 
bedroom anxiously. It looked deliciously clean and 
neat with the chintz curtains and upholstery, the dull 
green toilet set, the compact little chest of drawers, 
the fumed oak bedstead. But it was homely; there 
was no denying that. It was also confoundedly bare. 
Not a book, not a picture, not an ornament! ‘I 
suppose I ought to give him my room and use this 
myself,’’ he muttered. But at the very thought his 
heart failed him. Not even for a fortnight could he 
forgo the familiar thrills of early morning sunlight— 
for his room faced south-east—the unrivalled view over 
miles of weald to the dim blue haze of distance, the 
thin spires of smoke from the chimneypots in Station 
Road. Hewasa poet. Andanearly riser. No, the 
sacrifice was too great. After all, the other was the 
spare bedroom! It always had been the spare bed- 
room! But he could at least do without some of his 
furniture and effects—the wardrobe certainly, and two 
Arundel prints. Not the St. George, of course, but 
two quite decent ones. 

These changes he proceeded with great energy to 
carry out, and as a further sop to his conscience he 
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bicycled into Pembridge and bought a small white 
bookshelf as nearly as possible resembling the one 
which hung on the wall behind his bed. When it 
came to stocking it, however, he had some uneasy 
moments. Of the two dozen and odd volumes his 
own shelf contained there was literally not one he 
could conveniently spare. It was so hard to say 
exactly what mood a sudden fit of wakefulness would 
find one in. Swinburne—Keats—Austin Dobson— 
Marcus Aurelius—all these faithful old friends had 
served their turn. It seemed like treachery to part 
with them. For upwards of an hour he wrestled with 
the claims of hospitality. The little library down- 
stairs could not, he knew, be further depleted. He 
had already rifled it considerably to meet these 
nocturnal needs. Why the deuce hadn’t he got some 
novels knocking about like most men had? Should 
he join the Pembridge Circulating Library and get 
some? But what would be the use of that? He 
would only get two or three volumes at a time. Come 
to think of it, why give Bellamy any books at all? 
Probably Bellamy didn’t read at night. . . . But 
then just as probably Bellamy did! Besides he had 
bought the bookshelf now. It was no good paltering 
with the thing. It had to be done. He would take 
twelve volumes; and since all seemed equally neces- 
sary to his existence, the choice should be regulated 
by fate. He shut his eyes and took down a book at 
random. It was a Keats. With a deep sigh he put 
it aside for removal and took down another. Austin 
Dobson. Fate was very hard on him. Omar 
Khayyam—Sesame and Lilies—Lavengro—ye Gods! 
what would be left? It was like having teeth out! 
The spare room certainly looked better. With a 
bowl of flowers and a few knick-knacks it ought to 
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pass. Extraordinary how books furnished a room! 
And pictures too, if it came to that! Perhaps pictures 
furnished it even better than books. By Jove! how 
_ would it be if he gave up all his pictures and kept the 
books? Ashamed of his weakness, he turned reso- 
lutely away. 

The sitting-room required attention, too, though not 
so much. Nominally these were furnished apart- 
ments, and his landlady, Mrs. Eustace, inhabited the 
kitchen and “‘did”’ for him. But gradually he had 
replaced a good deal of her furniture by pieces of his 
own. The table was hers and some of the chairs, but 
he had substituted a comfortable Chesterfield for the 
old shiny black sofa, and his writing-table filled up 
the bow window far more adequately than the 
aspidistra on its bamboo pedestal had done. Mrs. 
Eustace had taken these innovations well, but the 
banishment of her family groups, enlargements, oil 
_ paintings and texts had been a more difficult matter 
requiring all his tact. The sitting-room would cer- 
tainly pass. ( 

Next he considered the food question. His meals 
were of the simplest description; porridge and an egg 
for breakfast, bread and cheese for lunch, the usual 
two-course dinner. These ménus must be elaborated. 
He sounded Mrs. Eustace, who luckily was quite 
ready to enter into the spirit of the thing, seemed 
anxious, in fact, to show Jermyn Street what Maple- 
hurst really could do. Certainly Mr. Stanniforth 
should have the soup and a nice little bit of fish every 
night as well as the meat and pudding. It only 
remained to give extensive orders to Mr. Butt, the 
grocer, and Mr. Markwick, the butcher, and to ran- 
sack the cellars of the Golden Fleece for their oldest 
and tawniest port. 
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Bellamy arrived by the 6.15, and it gave Victor quite 
a “‘homey’’ impression of his visitor to see him 
emerging from the train in company with such familiar 
figures as Harold Thynne, Jack Cresswell, and the 
rest of the season-ticket lot. There was not, he was 
glad to notice, a super-abundance of luggage. Some- 
how he had expected his friend to bring the entire 
contents of his wardrobe. Once or twice, indeed, his 
imagination had conjured up the appalling apparition 
of a supercilious valet in attendance. But Bellamy’s 
equipment consisted of nothing more formidable than 
a suit-case—rather damaged—and a green baize bag. 
He was cheeriness itself. 

‘““ Hullo, Stanniforth! Here Iam! Toppin’ day, 
isn’t it? Got your poems in my pocket, you see. 
Been readin’ them on the way down. First-rate stuff, 
old boy!” 


CHAPTER SIX 


IN presenting Bellamy with the freedom of his 
adopted village Victor had no intention of doing 
things by halves. Maplehurst and all it contained— 
including the Faringdons—must be at the disposal of 
his guest. This entailed no exertions on his part, no 
ceremonious calls. The moment it was known that 
he had a friend coming, invitations to teas, lunches 
and dinners, tennis and bridge parties, had been 
showered upon him. It looked, therefore, as if that 
pleasant routine, the suspension of which he had so 
deplored, would not greatly be missed. Yet the first 
evening, which they spent at home, passed so delight- 
fully that Victor was inclined to regret his cardful of 
engagements. He _ had wondered once or twice 
whether Bellamy would prove disappointingly 
different from the casual companion of the Palace 
Music Hall. But no, he was just the same; just as 
easily amused, just as readily astonished, even more 
sedulously reminiscent of old times. He pronounced 
himself charmed with the cottage, admired his bed- 
room and, what was more, seemed thoroughly to 
approve of the volumes on his bookshelf. ‘‘ By Jove, 
old man, I shall be awake half the night readin’ these 
johnnies and cost you a fortune in candles. What 
toppin’ stuff those curtains are made of ! Chintz? I'll 
get some for my rooms in town.” 

They dined early and then made a tour of the 
village. Victor gave Bellamy a kind of preliminary 
introduction to Maplehurst society by presenting him 
to the houses. 

““'That’s White Stacks where the tennis match is to 
be played. By the way, we're entered together in the 
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Men’s Doubles. Are you very much out of practice, 
living in town?’’ 

‘No, luckily I’m not. Play a fairish bit at a club. 
Didn’t bargain for meeting V. L. Trensham, 
though! ”’ 

‘“ Neither did I. We must have a knock-up or 
two.” 

‘Rather! we will. I say, it’s a toppin’ house. 
Who lives there? ”’ 

Victor gave a brief description of the Faringdons 
and their ways. Bellamy thought they sounded 
attractive, 

‘“ By Jove, old man, you’re in luck’s way! Four 
good-lookin’ daughters, eh? No wonder you’ve 
adopted this place. I like the idea of tree-names, too. 
Any sons?” 

“One. He’s at school.’ 

‘‘ What’s 47s name? Walnut?’ 

‘No; they got so ragged over ‘ Acacia’ that they 
chucked up the tree business. He’s just Randolph.”’ 

‘‘ They sound a bit mad, take ’em all round,’’ said 
Bellamy; ‘‘ amusin’ you know, but mad.’’ 

Victor considered. ‘‘ No,’ he said, ‘‘ they’re not 
mad. They’re natural. And that’s what their charm 
consists in—naturalness. They just Say and do 
whatever occurs to them at the moment.”? 

‘I’ve met people like that. Bit awkward some- 
times.”’ 

‘Yes, but somehow you don’t feel awkward with 
the Faringdons. You are too amused.” 

‘I suppose they’re pretty well off, eh? Must be 
to keep up a house like that.”’ 

"' Yes, they’re quite rich. The Sahib—that’s what 
they call old Faringdon, you know—made his money 
in India; tea, I think. The girls are all heiresses, too, 
in a small way. Money from an aunt. By the bye, 
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we're dining there to-morrow. Dinner and bridge. 
Not good bridge, you know.”’ 

“I’m lookin’ forward to it,’’ said Bellamy. 

After thoroughly inspecting the village they 
returned to Pear Tree, lit the lamp and settled down 
to a quiet chat over whisky and cigarettes. Cerberus 
had just got home after an arduous day’s ratting—he 
was given to these solitary excursions—but though 
tired was civil. He subjected Bellamy to a brief 
olfactory examination and pronounced him the right 
sort of man. Bellamy was equally complimentary. 
‘Jolly beast! What d’you call him, Stanniforth ? 
Cerberus, eh? Where are his other two heads? ”’ 

“I thought his one was ugly enough for three,” 
said Victor. 

‘“ By Jove, you’re right! He’s no beauty. Looks 
solid and reliable, though. Now, then! let’s hear 
some of the epic poem, old man! ”’ 

An author can have no more delightful guest than 
one who complacently listens to his productions. 
Glowing with pleasure, Victor got out his manuscript. 

*“* Are you sure it won’t bore you?”’ 

““Bore me? Great Scot, no! If its half as good 
as those things you sent me 44 

‘“‘ Oh, it’s better than that,’’ said Victor; ‘‘ I mean 
I hope it’s going to be. On much broader lines, you 
know, more ambitious.’’ 

**'What’s it about ? ”’ 

““About Maplehurst really—disguised a bit, of 
course. All the people here. It’s called The 
Village.” 

‘“‘ By Jove, that’s a great idea! Work ’em all in as 
copy, eh?”’ 

‘‘T start with myself.” 

‘Of course! Why shouldn’t you?” 

“‘T mean—er—that is *» Victor floundered a 
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little. Bellamy’s enthusiasm was gratifying, but he 
found it rather boisterous, rather overwhelming. To 
do a poem justice you must imbue your audience with 
the right spirit. Instinctively he felt that this 
audience hadn’t quite got it. ‘‘I mean, it’s not 
exactly me, you know, but just a picture of the writer 
sitting at his open window, looking on to the village 
street, as it were 7, 

‘‘ Mappin’ it all out in his mind, sort of thing!” 

‘‘Ye-es, ina way. Just a picture i 

‘“T know!” 

‘Tt begins 
you know 

‘Of course! ”’ 

‘It begins: 


‘© ¢ The day has run his course and with a sigh 
Surrenders to the lethal kiss of night—’ ”’ 


‘‘ Great!’’ said Bellamy. 
‘** His blood-red shroud > That’s the sunset, 
you know "4 
‘* Of course! ’’ said Bellamy. 
‘“¢ His blood-red shroud still lies athwart the sky.’ ”’ 


‘‘That’s a top-hole line,’’ said Bellamy. 

‘Do you like it? I wondered whether ‘ blood-red ’ 
was quite the word, or whether ‘ crimson’ was better. 
‘Crimson shroud’; ‘blood-red shroud.’ Which 
d’you think? ”’ 

Bellamy considered and gave his verdict in favour 
of ‘‘ blood-red.’? His advice was, ‘‘ Let ’em have it 
strong, old boy!” 


The reading went on. It was one of the happiest 
evenings Victor had ever spent, and he wondered 
several times in the course of it how he could have 
endured life so long without companionship. He 
would certainly ask Bellamy to prolong his stay. It 
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ee le 
was true that Bellamy displayed few signs, if any, of 
discrimination—even such as the average reading- 
public might be expected to show, while to call him 
an intelligent listener would have been self-flattery on 
Victor’s part, since his comments were consistently 
laudatory throughout. Still, if not stimulating in the 
highest sense of the word he was certainly encourag- 
ing, and Victor had never felt nearer Parnassus since 
the day when the advance copies of Butterflies in 
Amber arrived from the publishers. 

And then, when the reading was over, how conform- 
able Bellamy was! how readily he discussed the com- 
parative merits of county cricketers and tennis 
champions! And later, towards midnight, when the 
flagging brain demanded still lighter fare, with what 
gusto he took up and elaborated the puerile diversions 
into which they drifted: riddles, ‘‘ animal, vegetable 
or mineral? ’’ the Spelling game, and a really delight- 
ful competition invented by Victor as to who could 
best remember the Latin Gender Rhymes. They both 
got tremendously excited over this. Bellamy sailed 
off in great style with, 


‘‘ Common are to either sex—’’ 


but got badly on the rocks at, 


‘‘ Masculine are fons and mons.”’ 


Victor was lucky enough to get his turn just at the 
point where occurs that pleasant easy lyric beginning, 


‘‘ Many nouns in is we find 
To the masculine assigned,” 


which no schoolboy who has learnt it can ever forget. 
Both agreed that this passage marked the culminating 
point of the author’s genius. Bellamy indeed 
declared, while mixing his fifth whisky and soda, that 
in many respects—and present company always 
excepted—he considered it the very finest piece of 
poetry in existence. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Ir Victor had cared to pursue his theory that houses 
resemble their owners, he would have found an 
admirable example in White Stacks. It fitted the 
Faringdons exactly. It was just as rambling as they 
were, just as unexpected, just as attractive and just 
as quaint. From a casual survey of the front you were 
not greatly impressed with its size. You regarded it, 
probably, as one of those pleasant white country 
houses one sees with overhanging eaves, a red-tiled 
roof and verandah, occupied for the most part by an 
elderly spinster with a small income and a cat. On 
turning the corner, however, when you reached the 
end of the carriage-drive, you were amazed to dis- 
cover that the house had changed its mind and run 
away with itself. Abandoning once and for all the 
intentions suggested by its quiet and respectable front 
view, it had developed eccentricities, blossomed out in 
buttresses and gables, turrets and parapets, narrowly 
escaped lifelong disfigurement in a capricious attempt 
to become a castellated residence, and finally, as 
though in defiance of the proprieties, had conglomer- 
ated itself into a cluster of white chimneys of an 
antiquated pattern and unnecessary height. That 
was how it impressed you, though no doubt what had 
really happened was that the house had changed hands 
several times and been added to regardless of taste. 
The elderly spinster, one supposes, had died, and 
The Firs (it must have been The Firs in her day) had 
passed into the hands of a married man with a passion 
for gables; he in his turn had given place to a gentle- 
man who believed in turrets, and so on—down to the 
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perpetrator of the chimneys, who was probably so 
roundly abused that he re-christened the house after 
them in sheer defiance. 

The effect, however, was quite pleasing, and this 
being so, it is easy to realize how attractive the interior 
was. For an interior can be as irregular as you 
please, and no one minds so long as it is comfortable. 
You could lose yourself in White Stacks, in fact 
several people had. You would have been glad of a 
map—or, better still, signposts, since maps are con- 
fusing. There were immensely long passages, 
sudden jumps and turns, alcoves, landings and 
galleries, a clerestory where you least expected one. 
The rooms had taken on the characteristics of their 
occupiers, as rooms should. They were muddly and 
comfortable. There had been no real attempt at 
arrangement in any of them, but they had arranged 
themselves. The dining-room was long and narrow— 
rather as one imagines a monastic refectory. The 
proximity of the walls made it a cosy place for dining, 
shutting you in, as it were, with the conversation. 
There were a great many other sitting-rooms, but you 
could scarcely affirm of any one of them that it was a 
library or a study or a den or a drawing-room or a 
lounge. That would have been too emphatic. They 
were just free-and-easy apartments where no occupa- 
tion would have come amiss, from cleaning golf clubs 
to frying sausages or teasing the fox-terrier. But the 
room chiefly used by the family—and always when 
they had guests—was a very large and lofty one on 
the first floor which had sprung into existence during 
the second architectural period of White Stacks: the 
gable period. It was called, for no ostensible reason, 
the Blue Room, and on entering it even the Reverent 
Aubrey Tegument looked almost at home. For here, 
amid this welter of divans, saddlebags, faded old 
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cushions, rocking chairs and hammocks—there were 
two hammocks—you Aad to loll. 

It was into this room the two friends ushered them- 
selves on the evening following Bellamy’s arrival, and 
Victor took it as a vicarious compliment that such a 
really representative company was assembled. One 
might say all Maplehurst was there; all of it that 
mattered anyway. Bellamy could scarcely have had 
a more comprehensive view. He was certainly the 
lion of the evening. His ‘‘ half-Blueness’’ alone 
would have insured that—for the whole village was 
tennis-mad—but there were other qualities in his 
favour: his good looks, his easy manner; above all, 
perhaps, the stamp of Town upon him. Few pro- 
vincials can resist the stamp of Town. 

Being a Faringdon dinner party it was necessarily 
informal, though some attempt had, as it happened, 
been made to sort the couples in the orthodox manner. 
But Mrs. Faringdon had lost the list and Hazel 
couldn’t remember it, so the pairing was done 
haphazard, with the result that Mr. Thynne, who was 
left till the last, found himself arming his own wife. 
Bellamy was accorded Olive, whereat Dr. Warrinder 
bit his finger-nails and bundled fat Miss Malpas 
downstairs as though she had been a carpet bag. 
Acacia was equally annoyed at being saddled with 
Tegument and sulked all the evening. Myrtle was 
happy with her Cresswell. Victor had Hazel as a 
matter of course. 

The quality of the food at White Stacks mainly 
depended on the Sahib’s temper, for if this was bad it 
acted on the servants, and the servants reacted on 
cook. From the excellence of to-night’s dinner Victor 
concluded that it had been a peaceful day. He hinted 
as much to Hazel, who confirmed his judgment. 

‘“ Yes, he’s been as good as gold to-day on purpose 
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for the party. I hope it will last. I’m so afraid 
bridge will upset him.’’ 

‘If he loses ? ”’ 

‘“ Yes, and the worst of it is he generally does lose. 
He always gets reckless at the wrong moment and 
overbids.”’ 

‘Better put him at my table. I believe I’ve got 
rather a soothing way with him.”’ 

“Yes, I think you have. I'll try and arrange it.”’ 

‘““ By the way,’’ said Victor after a pause, ‘‘ do you 
think he looks promising ? ”’ 

Hazel was one of those delightful people who are 
never disconcerted by a conversational hiatus. She 
jumped across after you. ‘‘I think he’ll do,’’ she 
answered, looking over at Bellamy. ‘‘ I told the Mem 
she was to send him in with Olive, and luckily she 
didn’t muddle it. She’s flirting with him already, I 
notice. Not that that means anything, of course. 
She’d flirt with a lamp-post. No, I’m wrong ’’—she 
corrected herself, ‘‘ she’s never flirted with Teg.’’ 

“Who could?” 

‘Well, it would be a strain. Doesn’t Dr. 
Warrinder look furious? I’m sure he’ll break that 
wineglass if he twirls it about like that. By the way, 
Vic, talking of Dr. Warrinder, I can tell you one thing 
that’s sure to happen.”’ 

“What ? ”’ 

** Olive will throw him over in the Mixed Doubles 
and persuade Mrs. Hambley to enter her with your 
friend.’’ 

“Oh, I say! She wouldn’t do that, would she?” 

““Not only would, but will. You see! I'll bet 
you a pair of gloves.”’ 

Victor considered. ‘‘ No,’’ he said, ‘‘ I won’t bet. 
I’m rather hard up just now. Besides, you don’t 
want any gloves.”’ 
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‘Which means you know I’d win.” 

‘Yes, I believe you would.”’ 

‘* It will be rotten for the Doc, won’t it?” 

Victor agreed. ‘‘ But then, you know,”’’ he added, 
‘“ your scheme for Olive falling in love with Bellamy 
is a bit rotten for the Doc. After all she’ll only be 
playing your game.”’ 

‘“That’s true!’’ said Hazel, and relapsed into a 
thoughtful silence. At the other end of the table Mrs. 
Hambley had introduced the all-absorbing topic of the 
match, and the precise extent of Mr. Marable’s 
duplicity was soon being generally discussed. The 
lady secretary’s opinion was that to inveigle Maple- 
hurst into a match, secure in the knowledge that Mr. 
V. L. Trensham would be resident in Clayfield, 
showed a deplorable lack of moral rectitude. Mr. 
Thynne, being appealed to, remarked that in a legal 
sense it must be described as ‘‘ sharp practice.’’ He 
had thought better of Marable. 

‘‘ You must admit it was very tempting,’’ said Mrs. 
Faringdon indulgently. 

‘“Oh, Mem!” exclaimed Myrtle, ‘‘ surely you’re 
not going to stick up for him!”’ 

‘*T agree with Memsahib,”’ declared Mrs. Trumper. 
‘* You are all being very uncharitable. Mr. Marable 
is a human being. After all, it was only acting on 
prior information. Which is habitually done on the 
Stock Exchange, I believe!’’ she added mischiev- 
ously, looking at Jack Cresswell. 

‘* Invariably! ’’ agreed Cresswell. 

Myrtle turned on him. ‘“‘ Jack, if you’re going to 
take Clayfield’s part, I throw you over in the Mixed 
Doubles! ’’ she declared indignantly. 

Jack protested. ‘‘On my honour I wasn’t taking 
anyone’s part. Only agreed that on the Stock 
Exchange——”’ 
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‘ But life isn’t the Stock Exchange,”’ put in Mrs. 
Hambley severely. 

“Well, it’s part of it,’’ said Jack. 

‘Jack!’ exclaimed Myrtle warningly. 

Cresswell gave a gesture of resignation. ‘‘ I appeal 
to the Rector! ”’ he cried. 

Everyone appealed to the Rector. 

Mr. Rutland obligingly took up his cue. ‘‘ Very 
well, then, as Chairman of this Committee——”’ 

Acacia banged the table. ‘‘ Silence for the Chair- 
man!’’ she cried, and was promptly suppressed by 
her three sisters. 

“‘ First of all,’ continued the Rector, ‘‘ I call Miss 
Myrtle to order for intimidating a witness.”’ 

“Hear, hear!”’ said Jack with a side glance of 
triumph at Myrtle. 

“You wait!’’ retorted Myrtle. 

“ Secondly,’’ went on the Rector, ‘‘I regret I must 
disallow Mrs. Hambley’s argument on the score of 
its being a false deduction. Her contention that life 
is not the Stock Exchange, while containing a 
modicum of truth——”’ 

“Really, Rector!’’ interposed Mrs. Hambley. 

‘*—while containing a modicum of truth,’’ repeated 
the Rector imperturbably, ‘‘implies that if Mr. 
Marable’s action could have been judged by Stock 
Exchange standards she would have nothing to say 
against it.’’ 

“‘Hear, hear!’ exclaimed Jack triumphantly. 

“Which, I am sorry to add,’’ concluded the Rector 
suavely, “‘ shows a regrettably lenient attitude on Mrs. 
Hambley’s part towards the methods of that Institu- 
tion.” 

At this very unexpected conclusion to the Chairman’s 
speech there was a general roar of laughter, and the 
discomfited Cresswell subsided into his wine-glass. 
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‘“TIsn’t the Rector an old darling ?’’ whispered 
Olive to her partner. 

‘‘Toppin’ chap!’’ said Bellamy. 

‘‘ Bravo, Rector!’’ said the Sahib. ‘‘ You’ve 
summed up very neatly. Justice Darling couldn’t 
have done it better.’’ 

‘“Ves, but we’re no forrarder,’’ objected Mr. 
Hambley, defending his wife. ‘‘ Clayfield’s moral 
position remains in statu quo.” 

‘Tt certainly wasn’t cricket,’’ remarked Victor. 

‘¢ Still less tennis,’’ added Hazel. 

‘“And they deserve to be jolly well licked!” 
finished Acacia. : 

‘‘ Well, with Mr. Bellamy’s help *» said Mrs. 
Hambley, looking across at the guest of honour. 

‘Oh, I say!’ objected Bellamy. ‘‘ Trensham, 
y'know!” 

‘“Perhaps he’ll be off colour!’’ suggested Victor 
hopefully. Several had instances to relate of high 
reputations failing to justify themselves. Colonel 
Trumper said he had once been all the way to Bristol 
to see Dr. Grace make ‘‘a pair of spectacles,’’ and 
Mr. Tegument proceeded to detail at some length how 
it had taken an international chess-player two hours 
to beat him. 

‘‘ He evidently expected stereotyped answers to his 
moves,’’ the curate explained. ‘‘ My unprofessional 
methods completely mystified him. We started off 
with the conventional King’s pawn opening yi 

“I’m afraid Trensham won’t be mystified by un- 
professional returns to his services,’’ remarked Dr. 
Warrinder drily. 

‘‘ We started off,’? repeated Mr. Tegument, trying 
to catch Mrs. Trumper’s eye, ‘“‘ with the conven- 
tional A 
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“What’s Trensham’s serve like? ’’ asked Cress- 
well. ‘‘ I’ve never seen him.”’ 

‘It’s like—it’s like Words fail me!’ said the 
doctor. 

‘* Greased lightnin’ with a swerve on it! ’’ suggested 
Bellamy. 

‘“‘ N-no, that hardly expresses it.’’ 

“ A snipe catching a train!’’ mooted Mr. Thynne. 

““That’s not bad! ”’ 

““—King’s pawn opening,’’ achieved Mr. Tegu- 
ment, successfully engaging Miss Malpas. ‘‘I then, 
instead of moving ut my Knight, as might have 
been expected 


Looking round on the cheery, well-dressed com- 
pany, Victor was once more conscious of a feeling of 
happy security. What was it, he wondered, about all 
these people that made them lovable. They were 
extraordinarily limited really, had few interests out- 
side their immediate circle, seldom discoursed on 
politics or art, knew none but the pettiest of 
ambitions, read little, thought less. But of course, he 
reflected, lovableness did not consist in breadth of 
outlook, knowledge of the world, or high aspirations. 
It was something more impalpable than that, a 
quality of the heart rather than of the brain. He 
loved these people because they were kindly, generous 
and simple—and because they were his very good 
friends. 

At this point Victor was addressed by his left-hand 
neighbour, and could not pursue his train of thought. 
Had he done so, it is possible that he might have 
‘reversed these very erroneous conclusions and have 
realized that the lovableness of the Faringdons and 
their guests was mainly an emotion existent in him- 
self; that he loved them because he was used to them 
and for no other reason whatever. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE true quality of a man can best be gauged during 
the half hour immediately following the ladies’ exit 
from the dining-room. It is then or never that he 
reveals himself. The slight restraint imposed by the 
female presence has been removed. His mind and 
body relax; his tongue wags less guardedly. If he 
has drunk too much he begins to show it; if not enough 
there is yet time to rectify the omission. He is a man 
among men. He may or may not be a gentleman 
among gentlemen. 

For some unassignable reason Victor found himself 
watching Bellamy rather closely during this period. 
His friend looked flushed, he decided, his eyes were 
unnaturally bright; he lolled a little in his chair. 
Then he reflected that if Bellamy had overstepped the 
mark a bit it was not to be wondered at. They did 
fill up your glass so persistently at White Stacks. 
There could be no question about Bellamy’s breeding. 
It was stamped all over him. No occasion to worry 
on that score. Nevertheless it was with a distinct sense 
of relief that he observed Mr. Tegument manceuvring 
himself round the table to engage the new-comer in 
conversation. 

Mr. Tegument never wasted an opportunity of this 
sort. He lay in wait for a fresh arrival as craftily as 
a club bore ensnaring the latest member. 

‘‘ A delightful gathering! ’’ he murmured, sinking 
into a chair as gracefully as his figure would permit, 


‘* quite delightful! ”’ 
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“Oh, top-hole!’’ said Bellamy. He looked at 
Tegument as one regards a strange kind of animal. 

“‘ This is your first visit to Maplehurst, I believe? ”’ 

“It is,’ said Bellamy. 

‘““But I venture to predict,’? said Mr. Tegument 
with a slight smile, ‘‘ I venture to predict that it will 
not be your last. The place has a strange fascination, 
Mr. Bellamy, I assure you.”’ 

‘I can quite believe that,’’ said Bellamy. 

“I have lived here many years,’’ droned on Mr. 
Tegument, ‘‘ many peaceful and, perhaps I may add, 
fruitful years.”’ 

‘* Fruitful, eh ?’’ remarked Bellamy rather absently; 
the port had just come in his direction. 

‘“I speak metaphorically, of course,’’ added Mr. 
Tegument, “‘ no, no port, thank you—I speak rather 
of mental and spiritual fruits than of material ones. 
It is a great thing to be blessed with friends, Mr. 
Bellamy.” 

‘‘ Nothing like it!’’ agreed Bellamy, who was pre- 
paring to be profoundly bored. 

‘IT flatter myself I have been singularly blessed in 
that respect. The people you have seen here are all 
my very excellent friends on whom I feel I can rely.’’ 

‘“*1’m sure you can.” 

‘“‘Of course, as a shepherd of souls, I have had 
exceptional opportunities. A spiritual adviser gets at 
the heart of a man, Mr. Bellamy, just as the medical 
adviser gets at—er—his body.”’ 

‘“‘Or the legal adviser at his pocket, 
Bellamy. 

‘‘Er—precisely. I remember my uncle, Lord 
Scarfe, remarking to me in his blunt, old-fashioned 
way 9 
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Bellamy sat up suddenly, very alert. ‘‘ Your uncle 
who?”’ he asked quickly. 

‘“‘ Lord Scarfe,’’ repeated Mr. Tegument. ‘“‘ By the 
way, you may have remarked Scarfe Castle on your 
journey down. You get an excellent view of it just 
after leaving Silverhurst station.’’ 

‘Why, of course I did!’’ exclaimed Bellamy. 
** Jolly old place.’’ 

‘‘ Yes, it is a venerable pile. I was privileged to 
write a short, descriptive treatise on its historical and 
architectural points of interest, which has had a con- 
siderable circulation among—er—tourists and casual 
visitors to the Castle. In fact, it is sold for the modest 
sum of one shilling at the Lodge gates. I shall be 
delighted to present you with a copy.”’ | 

‘“T should like it above all things!’ said Bellamy, 
who had quite lost his bored look. 

Quick to detect the new note of enthusiasm, Mr. 
Tegument warmed to his work. He sidled round in 
his chair and lowered his voice. ‘‘ You are interested 
in antiquities ?’’ he enquired eagerly. 

‘Rather!’ said Bellamy. ‘‘ One of my hobbies.” 

‘Ah! this is indeed a fortunate meeting! I am 
now engaged on a work beside which my little 
pamphlet on Scarfe Castle appears a very small affair. 
It is nothing less, in fact, than a history of Maplehurst 
from the earliest times!’’ Mr. Tegument paused to 
watch the effect of this announcement, and was glad 
to note that Bellamy seemed suitably impressed. 

‘By Jove! that’ll be a big thing, won’t it?” 

“Ves, it is a great undertaking, involving con- 
siderable research. If you would care to look through 
some of my MS. any time ay 

‘‘T should love it!’’ said Bellamy. 

‘‘T am usually at home in the mornings between ten 
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andeleven. It is a white house at the corner But 
excuse me,’’ Mr. Tegument broke off, ‘I believe 
somebody is calling me! ”’ 

It was Mr. Thynne, who, having suffered much from 
Mr. Tegument in his early days at Maplehurst, 
gallantly came to Bellamy’s rescue. ‘‘ Tegument, 
can you spare a moment? We want your opinion.”’ 

The curate rose unwillingly. ‘‘ Certainly, if it is of 
any value. Any time between ten and eleven,’ he 
whispered to Bellamy. ‘‘ The white house at the 
corner of the High Street. Yes, yes, | am coming 
immediately ! ”’ 

*“You can count on me,”’ said Bellamy, helping 
himself to another glass of port. 

It was shortly after this that Victor’s vague appre- 
hensions were realized. Colonel Trumper started it. 
He told a golf story. It was capped, of course, as 
stories always are. To the round of anecdotes that 
followed Bellamy edged in with his contribution a 
shade too insistently. The insistence might have 
passed unnoticed perhaps, if the story had been all 
right, but it wasn’t. Told to a party of intimate 
cronies, it would probably have been voted mild or 
even tame. Here, in a roomful of strangers—includ- 
ing two clergymen—it just appreciably over-stepped 
the borderline. There was a laugh, of course—the 
guests were too well-bred not to laugh—but it rang 
hollow, and immediately after it had subsided there 
fell an awkward pause, during which Victor was hotly 
conscious of the glances levelled, not at the prime 
offender, but at himself. It was a relief to everyone 
when the Sahib gave the signal and the chairs scraped. 


’ 


CHAPTER NINE 


ONCE again had Bellamy provided Victor with all 
materials necessary for a sleepless night. To be sure, 
it seemed rather absurd to lie and worry about a man 
whose head, at a rough calculation, lay some twelve 
inches from his own. Yet the terms of his friend- 
ship with Bellamy were not such that he could knock 
on the wall and call out: ‘‘I say, old chap, why did 
you tell that rotten story? I want to go to sleep!” 
No, he must worry it out alone. That was to say, if 
he must worry at all. Supposing he decided not to 
worry; to dismiss the thing from his mind, do a little 
quiet reading as usual and drop off to sleep? The 
thought died almost before he had framed it. There 
could be no reading for him and no sleep until 
Bellamy’s conduct had been thoroughly examined 
and, if possible, explained. 

Had he been mistaken in Bellamy? Was it con- 
ceivable that after ten years’ constant association with 
men of his own class he had bestowed the hall-mark of 
gentleman on a man who was unworthy of it? No, 
he did not believe it was conceivable. He could still 
trust his instinct. And apart from instinct there were 
other points in Bellamy’s favour. He ticked them off 
on his fingers. Culverstone—Cambridge and a good 
sporting set—Jermyn Street—Queen’s Club—his 
clothes, his way of talking, his tout ensemble. All 
pretty solid! Stopa bit, though! What about Cul- 
verstone and the borrowing incident? N-no, on 
mature reflection that was scarcely a point against him 
—in this charge, anyway. It was dishonest, cer- 
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tainly, cunning, and possibly a little mean, but it 
wasn’t caddish. At all events it was not such an 
offence as only a cad would commit. 

How about this after-dinner solecism, then? 
Lighting a cigarette by the flame of the candle, Victor 
began very carefully to review the events of the even- 
ing. During dinner Bellamy had been perfectly all 
right, no question of that. He hadn’t talked too much 
or laughed too loudly. He had not devoted himself 
to Olive—in spite of plenty of encouragement—to the 
exclusion of his other neighbour. His part in the 
general conversation had been sustained without 
effort. His manners, in short, had been exactly 
right—the easy, cultured manners of a town-bred 
bachelor, equally at home in the ball-room, the club 
lounge, the saloon bar. Then the women had left, 
and that wretched incident had occurred. Was it 
drink? Tegument had been talking to him at length; 
that might drive any man to drink. Perhaps in des- 
peration he had tossed down three or four glasses of 
port.—Here Victor frowned and shook himself. This 
was a quibble, and he didn’t mean to quibble. He 
meant to thrash this thing out by straight hard think- 
ing. Nevertheless it might have been drink. He 
remembered noticing that Bellamy looked flushed and 
excited. He would call it drink for the moment and 
see how it worked out. Did gentlemen under the 
influence of drink say ungentlemanly things? There 
was a popular impression that they did not. ‘‘ Once 
a gentleman, always a gentleman,” or something of 
that sort. Personally he didn’t agree. It seemed 
to him that a drunk man’s conduct must depend far 
more on his brain than his breeding. But then, of 
course, Bellamy hadn’t been drunk, only slightly 
elevated. At the same time, if his brain were an 
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excitable one, easily unbalanced, the fine edge of it, 
so to speak, might have been slightly blunted. 

Victor continued his retrospect. Upstairs in the 
Blue Room Bellamy had been ‘“‘ quite all right”’ 
again. Indeed it had been remarkable, really, how 
quickly he had adapted himself to the Faringdon 
‘* tradition,’? how he had seemed to fit in with the 
room, the people and the conversation. Then he had 
played a very good game of bridge later on, quite 
sound, if not brilliant, and eminently sober. No, on 
the whole he was inclined to abandon the drink idea. 

What then? Temporary aberration? By Jove! 
that must be it! A momentary forgetfulness of his 
surroundings, a mental ‘‘ throw-back,’’ perhaps, to 
undergraduate days. What more natural? The 
long table—the row of black-coated men—the cigarette 
smoke—the wine—and yarns going round. Just like 
any old ‘‘twenty-firster.”’ Why, it might have 
happened to anybody! Temporary aberration! <A 
good phrase. And a good idea! 

Much comforted, Victor reached out his hand for 
Walter Pater. 


CHAPTER TEN 


‘‘ GaME and set, Maplehurst!’’ sang out the Sahib 
from the top of the umpire’s steps, ‘‘ one set all! ”’ 
There was a burst of applause in which, anxious 
as they were, the Clayfield spectators joined. The 
whole company were assembled round the centre 
court to watch the final event. The score up-to-date 
was dead level. Clayfield, thanks mainly to the 
redoubtable Trensham, had captured the Gentlemen’s 
Doubles after a respectable tussle from Victor and 
Bellamy, who had put up a good fight; the Gentle- 
men’s Singles had fallen to Trensham, and here again 
Bellamy had been the runner-up. Maplehurst, how- 
ever, as Mrs. Hambley had calculated, had easily 
carried off the corresponding Ladies’ events. There 
remained only the Mixed Doubles, in which Bellamy 
and Olive Faringdon opposed Mr. Trensham and 
Daisy Marable; for Hazel’s prediction had come true, 
and Olive had thrown Dr. Warrinder over. Mrs. 
Hambley had approached him with some diffidence, 
but like the good sportsman he was he had made no 
bones about it as soon as it had been pointed out to 
him that it really was for the good of the Club. He 
felt far from comfortable, though, as he watched the 
final struggle of this unbeaten couple. It was easy to 
imagine how a partnership of this sort, a combined 
physical effort in a common cause, must tend to 
promote sentiments and emotions of quite another 
kind. A man and woman playing serious tennis are 
temporarily almost in the position of husband and 
wife. The very nature of the game affords them 
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opportunities not to be met with in any other branch 
of sport. The man can be protective, imperious or 
tender, without transgressing the laws of social 
etiquette. The woman can be—must be—obedient, 
submissive and helpful, relying ever on his judgment 
in any acute crisis that may arise, encouraging him 
when his spirits flag, guarding him from that over- 
confidence which is more fatal even than despair. 
But when it is a question of upholding, not merely 
two individual reputations, but the honour and credit 
of an institution, when the decision of each hotly con- 
tested point sends a thrill or a tremor through half a 
hundred bosoms, then the struggle becomes invested 
with a glamour which may linger indefinitely long 
after the partnership has been dissolved. Honest Dr. 
Warrinder was no fool, and he realized all this very 
poignantly. As he stood there in the crowd, joining 
almost mechanically in the ‘‘ Oh’s”’ and ‘‘ Ah’s”’ and 
“Well played, sir’s’’ which succeeded almost every 
stroke, he would have bartered his entire practice for 
Bellamy’s chance that day. Then, being a modest 
man, he reminded himself that the glory of Maple- 
hurst was in better hands than his. He could never 
have saved that last set as Bellamy had done. Ten 
to one Olive would not have been in the final set at 
all if he had been her partner. He ought to be glad 
for her sake, he told himself. He was glad for her 
sake ! 

Bellamy was an ideal player for an audience. He 
was perfectly calm—unmoved, apparently, by success 
or failure. Victor, watching his face, was unable to 
detect the slightest change of expression at any time 
during the game. He was just the same bland, cheer- 
ful, slightly astonished and supremely imperturbable 
individual at the end of a dozen strenuous sets as he 
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had been before he started. Victor almost envied 
him. It seemed certain that Bellamy would go 
through life as he was going through this match; that 
even the visible approach of disaster—or of death itself 
—would arouse in him no emotion beyond mild sur- 
prise. What countless irritations and distresses it 
must save one, a nature like that! Of course one lost 
a lot too—the finer shades of emotion, the little thrills 
and ecstasies only felt by sensitive minds; but one 
could not really miss these joys, never having known 
them, and the negative gain must far outweigh the 
positive loss. Yet he knew now that he could never 
be great friends with Bellamy. It had been an 
illusion, that sensation he had had at the Palace Music 
Hall, and again at Pear Tree on the first evening, of 
being on the threshold of a great friendship. Bellamy 
would always be good company, a fellow on whom 
one could rely for a cheery, convivial evening, but his 
limitations would perpetually raise up barriers against © 
real intimacy. Of his effect on women naturally 
Victor knew less, and was rather curious to know 
more. It seemed scarcely easier to imagine Bellamy 
as a lover than as an intimate friend. He recalled 
Hazel’s wish that Olive might fall in love with 
Bellamy. Perhaps she would. She was essentially 
shallow and might be content with the shallower kind 
of love. He fell to watching Olive as she pounced 
about the court, trying to speculate on her nature as 
he had speculated on Bellamy’s. It was more diffi- 
cult. Women revealed less of themselves in casual 
actions, facial expressions. At least one trusted the 
revelation less. He always thought of Olive as a sleek 
little Persian puss, the kind one goes out of one’s 
way to stroke. This was absurd, of course. No one 
could be merely strokable. There must be depths in 
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Olive—comparative depths—if one could only get at 
them. The Soul of a Flirt! That opened up an 
immense field of enquiry! Schopenhauer might have 
exploited it—cynically, or Stevenson—sympathetic- 
ally. He himself must investigate it if Olive was to 
figure as a type in his new epic. He could visualize 
her in print already! 


BOOK 5. 
THE BEAUTY 
Canto I 


As some brown queen in wild untutored parts 
Counts o’er her toll of scalps in savage glee, 
E’en so She ranges, takes her toll of hearts. 


Yes, Olive must certainly be exploited! The book 
ought to have a good sale in Maplehurst—even if the 
author had to move into the next county! 

A. tremendous burst of applause from the spectators 
roused Victor from his musings. He had been so 
intent on watching the players that he had lost sight 
of the play. 

‘* What was that ?’’ he asked Cresswell, who was 
standing next him. ‘‘I didn’t notice.’’ 

‘* Four all,’’ said Jack. ‘‘ Your pal’s a great chap, 
Stanniforth. He pulled that game out of the fire in 
magnificent style.” 

“Yes, he’s a cool hand. Do you think we stand 
a chance? ”’ 

‘‘I do now. I didn’t ten minutes ago. Oh, lor’, 
it’s Trensham’s service. That’s done it!”’ 

But Mr. Trensham was getting tired, and also, it 
may be admitted, a little cross. Out of politeness to 
his hostess he had agreed to take part in what he 
secretly stigmatized as ‘‘a tin-pot little tournament.”’ 
As a further act of courtesy he had offered his services 
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to her rather lumpy and unattractive daughter. He 
had had no notion that he would have such hard work 
to do or that he would meet with such a high standard 
of play. Bellamy’s calmness irked him, too, for he 
had never been a cool player even in his champion 
days. On the whole he felt he had been let in all 
round. It behoved him, of course, to pull the thing 
off and give Clayfield the odd event, but he’d be shot 
if he was going to be inveigled into a return match 
or any nonsense of that sort. 

Such was Mr. Trensham’s mood, and it had already 
lost him several points. His services lacked their 
usual ginger, his fore-hand drives were a fraction of 
an inch off the line, his famous skimming ‘‘ pump- 
handles ”’ just failed to skim. With the score at “‘ set 
all, four all,’ he felt he must pull himself together. 

He ordered Miss Marable to get on to the back line 
and stay there. If he should miss anything she was 
to take it, but on no account must she run forward 
and get in his way. The poor girl meekly obeyed. 
The thought of playing with V. L. Trensham had 
given her many sleepless nights. It would, she had 
believed, be the greatest event in her life. Now it 
threatened to be the most disastrous. She was far 
too frightened to resent his tone—which to say the 
least was peremptory—or to do anything but stand 
tremblingly where he had placed her and pray that 
nothing might come her way. Her prayers were not 
answered. Bellamy saw to that. Since Daisy 
Marable was the vulnerable point of the defence, it 
was clear that she must be made to bear the brunt of 
the attack. He whispered a few words to Olive, who 
nodded; and from that moment the game degenerated 
from drama into comedy. Occasionally it verged on 
farce. Bellamy’s tactics and the object of them were 
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so obvious that more than once a laugh broke out 
involuntarily at their success. Trensham pervaded 
the court, he performed miracles of agility; he dived, 
he leaped, he doubled. But Bellamy never once lost 
his head. Since he could not pass Trensham, 
he lobbed—not ordinary, conventional lobs, but 
‘“‘skiers.’”’ Time after time with admirable judgment 
he dropped these on or about the back line. Skiers 
are not considered tennis—certainly not match tennis 
—but they are undeniably disconcerting to play. 
They fall with incredible slowness, and all the while 
you are watching them and wondering what you will 
do with them when they’ve bounced. Time for 
reflection is fatal at tennis, which is essentially a game 
of swift decisions. Daisy Marable missed all the lobs 
steadily, one after another. She was hopelessly 
demoralized. Nor could Trensham help her. He 
had ample time, of course, to run back and take them 
for her, but foresaw the utter futility of doing so. It 
was impossible to ‘‘smash’’ a back-line skier; he 
knew that. He could only have returned it at net 
level, when Bellamy with the whole court to choose 
from would inevitably have slipped it across into 
safety. 

It may not have been tennis, but it was extremely 
amusing to watch, and when Daisy Marable had been 
lobbed out for the last time and had given Maplehurst 
odd trick and rubber, there was almost as much 
laughter as applause. If the match had been played 
anywhere but at White Stacks there might have been 
unpleasantness, but the Faringdons were the very 
people to manage a situation of this sort. Mrs. 
Faringdon smoothed Mrs. Marable down without any 
apparent effort, while the Sahib, diagnosing Tren- 
sham’s case to a nicety (he himself would have 
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smashed all the balls in the place to Jericho long ago) 
bore him off to the house for a whisky and soda. 
There was some discussion among the Club members 
on Bellamy’s methods. The Colonel said it was 
deuced amusing and all that, but had rather reminded 
him of ‘* Whitechapel’’ billiards. Mr. Thynne 
joined issue with him by declaring that if potting his 
opponent’s ball would win him a match game he would 
certainly do so; whereat the Colonel, who had some- 
how managed to squeeze a half-size Burroughes and 
Watts into his front hall, retorted that he should be 
very sorry to see it done on 4zs table. Jack Cresswell 
said it was all right, of course, but he wished Maple- 
hurst had been able to win in any other way. But 
Bellamy’s staunchest defender was Mrs. Hambley 
who positively beamed. ‘‘ Clayfield deserved all they 
got,’’ she declared. ‘‘ We owe Mr. Bellamy a debt 
of deep gratitude. Personally I intend to propose him 
as an honorary life-member at our very next meeting.”’ 

Victor listened to the discussion without taking an 
active partinit. In his heart of hearts he was inclined 
to agree with Jack Cresswell that it would have been 
more comfortable if Maplehurst had won by sheer 
hard play. Yet there seemed a hint of disloyalty in 
the thought. Bellamy had played a perfectly fair 
game of tennis. In a sense his tactics were justified. 
In any case it had been a consummately cool piece of 
work. If there only hadn’t been just that faint 
element of sneakishness in it! He wished to good- 
ness Bellamy wouldn’t confront him with these tire- 
some little problems. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


But in the days that followed there were more 
problems to face, problems of a subtler kind than those 
suggested by tennis etiquette or after-dinner deport- 
ment. Victor had been too well brought up ever to 
pander to idle or impertinent curiosity. Yet in spite 
of himself he was growing curious about Bellamy. 
Hitherto this curiosity had displayed itself in transient 
speculations anent his visitor’s breeding and moral 
stamina. It now began to assume a less abstract 
form. Certain things forced themselves on_ his 
notice. There was the morning’s mail, for instance. 
Bellamy usually rose late, and it was natural for 
Victor to look through the letters, pick out his own 
and place the others on the table to await their 
owner’s arrival. It was equally natural that in so 
doing he should observe and inwardly comment on 
the fact that Bellamy’s letters, nearly all of which 
were re-directed, had been originally addressed, not 
to 39A, Jermyn Street, S.W., but to 110, Gale Street, 
Camberwell, S.E. Now the irritating points about 
this discovery were, firstly that it had been disclosed 
in a manner of which he could not possibly take 
advantage, and secondly that it was no conceivable 
business of his in any case. These considerations 
were such as must weigh with any man who lays claim 
to the title of ‘‘ gentleman,’’? and Victor was ultra- 
punctilious in matters of this kind. Nevertheless the 
discovery gave rise to conjectures which, being 
human, he found himself totally unable to quell. 


Why did Bellamy keep one address for his letters and 
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another for his friends? There might be half-a-dozen 
explanations, of course. He might have relations at 
Camberwell with whom he occasionally stayed. Or 
again, 110, Gale Street might be the office of a 
solicitor, and Bellamy, being a roving kind of man, 
might prefer to give his friends an address that would 
always find him. But it was at least curious that out 
of all these re-directed letters—and there were several 
by every post—not one had been forwarded from 
Jermyn Street. Then Victor remembered that he 
himself had written to Bellamy at Jermyn Street—had 
in fact sent Butterflies in Amber there—and had 
received a reply on embossed paper into the bargain. 
This recollection comforted him a little. It certainly 
seemed to establish the integrity of Jermyn Street, 
while throwing little or no light on Camberwell. 

To make up for these reflections, which he felt were 
unworthy of him both as a man and a host, Victor 
determined to be more than usually cordial to Bellamy 
during the remainder of his stay. But just how long 
that stay was likely to extend was another question 
which had begun to exercise him. It was originally 
to have lasted a fortnight, but in the first flush of 
enthusiasm he had asked Bellamy to prolong it, and 
the invitation had been very readily accepted. 
Bellamy, it appeared, had no engagements to take 
him back to Town, no ties of any sort. Maplehurst, 
he declared, suited him down to the ground. 
‘ Toppin’ place! toppin’ people! Congratulate you 
on your discovery, old man! Mind you turn me out 
when you’re tired of me, though! ”’ 

This was all very well, but the visit was now in its 
fifth week, and Victor, a little weary by now of 
strenuous days and festive evenings, had begun 
seriously to hanker after the serener joys of work and 
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solitude. Then there was the question of expense. 
It was true they lunched and dined out a good deal, 
but in the matter of wine, whisky and cigarettes he 
felt bound to maintain the same standard of excellence 
as had marked the inaugurating festivities. Besides 
—and herein, perhaps, lay the most urgent reason for 
hastening the departure—he felt he had rather come 
to the end of Bellamy. Any idea of real friendship 
had, as we know, been long ago discarded, but even 
in a companionship avowedly convivial Bellamy dis- 
played limitations, even drawbacks. His persistent 
cheerfulness, his slangy talk, his overdone cordiality, 
all betokened innate shallowness of mind, and on a 
man of Victor’s temperament shallowness acted like a 
street organ on a musical ear. True, he had stig- 
matized the Maplehurst folk as shallow, even while 
acknowledging his love for them, but Bellamy’s super- 
ficiality was different from theirs. It seemed to act 
like a blight, rendering mean and worthless everything 
it touched. Conscious of this, Victor had continually 
to keep serious—and to him—sacred subjects out of 
the conversation. Poetry particularly must be 
shelved. Bellamy had already made him feel as 
though Butterflies in Amber were a collection of 
music-hall songs. 

The little difficulty over the departure, however, was 
settled during this fifth week and in an unexpected 
fashion. Late one night, just after they had got back 
from a bridge party at the Hambleys, Bellamy 
informed his host that he would be leaving on Satur- 
day. Victor, while murmuring the conventional 
regrets, looked at him rather curiously. Was it his 
fancy, or was there just a hint of embarrassment in 
Bellamy’s manner. 

‘*T expect you’ll be surprised when I tell you where 
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I’m goin’,’’ continued Bellamy after a pause. The 
embarrassment was unmistakable now. 

‘‘Shall 1?” said Victor, ‘‘why?  You’re not 
going back to town, then ?”’ 

‘No, I’m stayin’ in Maplehurst. Too fond of it to 
leave it, old boy. Caught your complaint, what? ”’ 

‘* Staying in 

‘* They’ve invited me to White Stacks.” 

‘White Stacks?’’ Victor was surprised. ‘‘ Do 
you really mean it?”’ 

““Yes.’’ Bellamy gave a rather forced little laugh. 
‘Seems rum, doesn’t it, movin’ on there. The Mem 
asked me to-night. She said any time you wanted to 
get rid of me I’d always find a bed waitin’ for me 
there. Jolly decent of the old lady, wasn’t it? ”’ 

‘Very decent,’’ said Victor, and then was silent, 
digesting the news. 

‘Bit of a surprise, eh?’’ remarked Bellamy after 
another pause. 

‘Tt is rather.” 

‘‘ Course I don’t suppose I shall be stayin’ long, 
y’know; just put in a couple of days on my way up 
to town.” 

‘“ Ves, I see,’’ said Victor, conscious that his tone 
was devoid of friendliness, ‘‘ of course! ”’ 

Bellamy either failed to notice his lack of cordiality 
or pretended to. He rattled on—about the Faring- 
dons, what toppin’ people they were, what jolly decent 
parties they gave, what a top-hole game of tennis 
Olive played, and what a toppin’ fine girl she was— 
and so on, ad nauseam. Victor interpolated ‘‘ ums ”’ 
and ‘‘ahs’’ and ‘‘ nos’”’ and ‘‘ yeses.’’ It was quite 
evident Bellamy was making talk, either to cover his 
own embarrassment or wean him, Victor, from his un- 
responsiveness. It was an immense relief when 
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Bellamy finished off his drink and announced that he 


was Sleepy. 
‘Think I’ll turn in,’’ he said with rather an 
elaborate yawn. ‘‘ Are you comin’ up?” 


‘No, I think I’ll stay down for a bit and do a little 
work,’’ said Victor. 

Bellamy laughed. ‘‘ Ha, ha! Give the old muse 
an airin’, eh? Well, tata, I’ll be off!’’ At the door 
he turned. ‘‘ By the way don’t forget you’re booked 
to me for the autumn in town. We'll paint the old 
place pink, what?” 

‘‘Oh, thanks very much! ”’ said Victor—it was the 
first he had heard of it. ‘‘Oh, rather we will!” 
Bellamy banged upstairs, whistling. 

It was not the news that annoyed Victor so much as 
Bellamy’s manner of imparting it. Of course there 
was no reason why Bellamy should not go to White 
Stacks if they wanted him; but he was inclined to 
suspect that Mrs. Faringdon’s invitation had been 
couched in very general terms and that Bellamy with 
cheerful effrontery had nailed her down to a definite 
and early date. He had no firm grounds for this 
assumption, but it seemed probable. It was so unlike 
the Faringdons to make an arrangement of this sort 
without mentioning it. But Bellamy’s embarrassed 
manner—what had that meant? It seemed to point 
to some sinister and underhand motive for prolonging 
his stay in Maplehurst. Here again he might be 
grossly wronging Bellamy. None knew better than 
himself the fascination of the place. Indeed it was 
the very strength of his own affection for it which 
made him chary of harbouring these doubts. Where 
Maplehurst was concerned he was prone to jealousy. 
Supposing the real secret of his annoyance should be 
that he begrudged Bellamy the intimacy of White 
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Stacks ? And supposing that Bellamy, divining this, 
had been embarrassed at the thought of poaching on 
his preserves? It was rather a humiliating reflection! 
But Victor could not bring himself to accept this ex- 
planation. It was too subtle for Bellamy, for one 
thing; for another, it was not quite fair on himself. 
There was some mystery afoot. The fellow’s whole 
manner had proclaimed it. And what the deuce did 
he mean by referring to Mrs. Faringdon as “the 
Mem” and “the old lady’’? ‘‘The Mem” was a 
pet name used exclusively by the family and corres- 
ponding exactly to Mummy or Mamma. ___ Even her 
most intimate friends never went beyond ‘‘ Mem- 
sahib.”? ‘‘ Old lady,’’? too! Impertinent puppy! 

And so he wouldn’t be rid of Bellamy after all! He 
didn’t for a moment believe that his stay at White 
Stacks would limit itself to ‘‘ a couple of days or so.” 
He would be about for weeks very likely, pervading 
everything with his ‘‘toppin’’’ and his “‘ jolly 
decent ’’ and his chuckle-headed laugh. 

It so happened that Victor did not get an oppor- 
tunity of seeing Hazel during the two days which 
intervened before Bellamy’s departure. Otherwise 
he might have questioned her discreetly about this 
visit. It would have been easy to do so without 
appearing unduly curious. But their engagements 
lay in another direction and none of the Faringdons 
appeared. ‘‘ Preparing for their visitor ! ” he thought 
rather bitterly, and laughed at himself a moment later 
for a jealous, unreasonable fool. As though the 
whole of White Stacks must be turned upside down, 
swept, garnished and re-victualled for Bellamy’s 
reception ! 

And then on the last morning he made one more 
discovery about Bellamy, a discovery so much more 
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disturbing than the rest that it occupied all his atten- 
tion. They were at breakfast when it happened. 
Bellamy was reading a letter and passed his cup for 
more coffee. The action disclosed the back page of 
the letter, covered with large, sprawling handwriting. 
Without in the least meaning to, Victor read the last 
few lines. The glimpse was momentary, of course, 
and the incident passed almost before he was aware 
it had occurred. As in duty bound he did his best to 
sweep his mind clear of recollection and behave as 
though nothing had happened. But after breakfast, 
when Bellamy had gone up to pack—he was due at 
White Stacks for lunch—the remembrance of what he 
had seen became so insistent that he seized the oppor- 
tunity to escape for a walk and think it out. 

He walked several miles at high speed; he almost 
walked Cerberus off his legs; but all his thinking out 
really amounted to was that there was nothing to think 
out. Whichever way he turned he was brought up 
against the stone-wall barrier of social convention. 
Just as in the matter of the re-directed letters, the very 
manner of his discovery must restrain him from 
making use of it. He was Bellamy’s host; he had, 
though quite inadvertently, gained access to a piece 
of information not intended for his eyes. The secret 
was inviolable, locked in his breast as securely as the 
secrets of penitents in the breasts of their confessors. 
And nursing that secret, he must let Bellamy loose, 
so to speak, on Maplehurst, be cordial when they met, 
never by word or sign betray his knowledge. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


THANKS to that excellent dispensation of Nature, the 
law of seniority—a law for the most part unquestion- 
ingly accepted by man and beast—the Faringdons 
maintained a very fair standard of family unity. In 
a household consisting of a whisky-bibbing father, a 
too easy-going mother, four handsome daughters and 
a high-spirited schoolboy this must be considered 
something of an achievement. Such squabbles as did 
occur were minor disturbances of the atmosphere. 
There were no biting blasts of jealousy, no deadly 
calms of sulkiness or pride. The Sahib’s cyclonic 
outbursts vented themselves on the domestics, if there 
were any handy, on inanimate objects if there were 
not. They never involved the family, except 
vicariously. Among the girls there existed a very real 
and deep affection, none the less deep, perhaps, 
because it was unmarked by the slightest sign of 
demonstrativeness. Any tendency of that sort would 
have been denounced as “‘ flop.’’ This useful word 
had originally been minted to describe the kissing and 
cuddling so freely indulged in by some sisters, but 
had now assumed a more comprehensive range. Hair- 
brushing confidences—of the kind ironically referred 
to by Victor in his chat with Hazel—were pais; 2 Yo 
The interchange of photographs was “ flop.”’ 
(‘‘ Why on earth should you want a photo of a person 
you see every day of your life?’’) The use of 
endearments—except in a slangy sense (‘‘ my dear old 
darling ! ’?)—-was unutterably “‘ flop.”’ This rigorous 
exclusion of family sentiment, almost Spartan in its 
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ality of the Faringdon girls. Each lived her own life 
in her own way. Her bedroom was her sanctum, 
never invaded except for some casual theft of hairpins 
or soap. Her affairs, though not secret—for secrecy 
was alien to the family temperament—were never 
actively interfered with. Criticized they might be, 
and were, Since open discussion invites criticism, but 
it must be criticism of quite a negative, inoperative 
kind. Hazel, when she called Olive to account for 
her multifarious love-affairs, had been very near to 
transgressing the law of sisterly independence. It 
was only because her remarks had been offensive that 
they had been tolerated at all. The slightest hint of 
tender solicitude—and she would have been ‘‘ flop,”’ 
and counted out at once. 

Towards their parents the girls preserved an 
indulgent attitude, a sort of amused tolerance; and 
here again any marked demonstration of affection on 
either side would have been considered out of place. 
In short, it was a spirit of camaraderie more than any- 
thing that pervaded the household; the kind of good- 
fellowship which is based on individual sincerity, com- 
plete mutual understanding and a not too exacting 
moral code. 

That anything so disciplined as a code existed at 
all was a matter for wonder in a family where parental 
precept was rare and religion a minus quantity. It 
evolved itself, one supposes, from primal causes, much 
as savage laws are evolved. In India, the birthplace 
of all the Faringdon children, this kind of cultured 
paganism calls for no adverse comment. Conditions 
in the East lend themselves to laissez-faire, for one 
thing; for another, English-speaking society is too 
diffused, too cosmopolitan. |. Whether you elect to 
spend Sunday morning in Church or in your own 
compound concerns no one but yourself. Bu? on 
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migrating to a small English village the Faringdons 
had found that their lack of religious observance was 
not merely remarked on but actively resented. That 
they finally subdued this resentment must be set down 
to their invincible charm. The result was certainly 
not achieved by tact or finesse. The Sahib had a 
short way with interference of this sort. Susan Gedge 
had found that out very speedily. She had been the 
first to open fire and thus had received the first rebuff. 
A crick in her neck for three Sundays running failed 
to locate the Faringdons in church. Chapel-goers? 
Surely not! Roman Catholics? Possibly, but that 
she would ascertain. A formal call sufficed. ‘‘ By 
the way, we have not had the pleasure of seeing you 
at our little church.” 

‘* No, we—er ’? Mrs. Faringdon looked across 
at her husband. 

‘“We don’t go,’’ said that gentleman shortly, 
finishing the sentence for her. 

‘Ah, no doubt you prefer to go to Pembridge. I 
am told K 

‘* We prefer to go nowhere, Madam!”’ 

Buddhists? Mohammedans? Miss Gedge had a 
purple moment, rallied her forces for another attack— 
and was politely bahar jao’d. 

‘* Tf ever that old cat calls again ’? said the Sahib 
to his wife. She did call again several times, but not 
until everyone else had. 

The Rector had been the next, but he was more 
leniently dealt with. ‘‘ After all,’ as the Sahib said, 
‘“‘T suppose it’s part of the fellow’s job to tout for 
custom. He won’t get any of mine, though!” 
Nevertheless a good many cheques towards parochial 
charities found their way into the Rector’s pockets. 

‘“Now, what cam one say to a man like that?” 
asked Mr. Rutland of his churchwarden, Mr. 
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Hambley. ‘‘ He gives to the church with one hand 
and—and stays away from it with the other!” 

‘You might have put it, perhaps, that if only as 
an example to the parish » suggested Mr. 
Hambley. | 

‘‘ But that’s just how I dzd put it!”’ retorted the 
Rector. 

‘‘ What did he say ?’”’ 

‘That it would be time enough to consider that 
point when he owned the parish! ”’ 

In this direction, however, the Rector’s concern had 
quickly subsided. No wave of agnosticism had 
engulfed Maplehurst. White Stacks was nick-named 
Heathen House for a time, but even this was soon 
dropped. The villagers received too many benefits at 
the Faringdons’ hands to cavil at the way they spent 
their Sundays. 

Contrary to Anglo-Indian custom, the Faringdon 
girls, with the exception of Acacia, had been 
educated in India. Miss Praed, the governess 
imported from England for the purpose, had been 
luckily for them something more than a teaching 
machine. They had imbibed from her a good deal of 
sound, commonsense philosophy which had gone far 
to make up for the absence of religious training. 
Olive, perhaps, of the three had benefited least by her 
ministrations, but then Olive was a beauty and must 
be judged by special standards. On some girls the 
consciousness of beauty acts like a drug, influencing 
their whole lives. There is no interest strong enough 
to set against it. They lose proportions, values. The 
friendship of an honest man means less to them than 
the covetous glance of a stranger passing them in the 
street. Love may come their way, but they fail to 
recognise it, deceived by a hundred shoddy imitations 
Admiration they understand, and must by all means 
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have, since it alone appeases the craving of their souls. 
The power they wield breeds arrogance and hardness 
of heart. All professional beauties are hard. 

At first the translation from India to Maplehurst had 
seemed to Olive little less than a catastrophe. It had 
meant, not only the severing of countless threads, but 
the exchanging of a wide area of operations for a cir- 
cumscribed one. After a year’s residence in England, 
however, she altered her views. Her court was 
smaller, certainly, but it was far more easily con- 
trolled. She could now concentrate on individuals, 
whereas formerly she had been obliged to deal with 
her admirers, as it were, ex masse. English society 
in Calcutta is kaleidoscopic. The men—soldiers, 
planters, casual visitors and what not—are here to-day 
and gone to-morrow. In Maplehurst the men were 
fixtures, constantly under her eye. Symptoms could 
be noted, cases diagnosed, the correct course of treat- 
ment decided upon and meted out. It was an absorb- 
ing game—for Olive. 

Bellamy had been originally intended for a foil rather 
than a capture. One or two of her patients had been 
displaying a dangerous convalescence lately, and an 
irritant seemed to be indicated. The arrival of this 
town-bred stranger with his ‘‘ half-Blue’’ reputation 
was really most opportune. He must play with her 
in the Mixed Doubles, of course! She had decided 
on that point the moment his telegram had arrived, 
though apparently acquiescing in the general con- 
sensus of opinion which had coupled her name with 
Dr. Warrinder’s. Privately that consensus of opinion 
had annoyed her. It took a great deal too much for 
granted. She had no intention of being coupled 
definitely with anyone. The transfer of partnership, 
however, easily effected through Mrs. Hambley, had 
reduced the doctor to his usual state of feverish un- 
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certainty, while administering a salutory corrective 
to his companions in woe. It only remained to drop 
the convenient and now unnecessary Bellamy—he 
would be sure to be leaving the neighbourhood soon— 
and continue the game on the old lines. 

And at this point Olive had found herself unex- 
pectedly involved. Bellamy’s attitude piqued her. 
It was too easy, too casual for her taste, though if it 
had been a shade more casual she would have minded 


less. That is to say, if he had shown any preference _ 


for Myrtle or Hazel she would have handed him over 
without a murmur. That had always been her way— 
and a very sensible one, since it saved her any neces- 
sity for admitting failure. But Bellamy declined to 
be disposed of in this fashion. He was clearly 
attracted by her. She could read a kind of lazy 
admiration in his eyes. Nothing could have been 
more provocative. He must be brought into line. 
The obvious method of keeping Bellamy in Maple- 
hurst had been to invite him to White Stacks. Olive 
had the ear of her mother in a matter of this kind. 
Mrs. Faringdon was always complacent with regard to 
her daughters’ affaires. She had, moreover, a hazy 
notion that it was about time Olive settled down. The 
girl had refused several offers to her knowledge. Mr. 
Bellamy seemed quite a pleasant young fellow. If 
he proved satisfactory on a closer acquaintance. 
And this was about as far as the lady’s 
deliberations extended. No one could have accused 
Mrs. Faringdon of being a matchmaking mamma. 
So Bellamy came to White Stacks for a stay of 
indefinite duration, and the speed with which he made 
himself at home there broke all the previous records 
of that hospitable establishment. The Faringdons 
had never had a guest who was at once so entertaining 
and so easily entertained. In three days he had begun 
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to call the girls by their Christian names, was chaffing 
the Sahib out of his ill-humours, the Memsahib out of 
her easy chairs. Acacia openly adored him, Myrtle 
and Hazel voted him ‘‘a sport,’’ and Olive—well, 
Olive reserved her judgment for the moment. She 
could only gauge men by one standard—their sus- 
ceptibility to her allurements—and at present it 
seemed doubtful whether Bellamy would respond to 
the test. Asa matter of fact she was puzzled. Their 
tennis partnership, which had seemed so full of 
promise, was proving barren of fulfilment. Once or 
twice in the stress of that joint effort, in the flush of 
that joint triumph, he had almost thrilled her. He 
had called her ‘‘ little partner,’’ and his manner of 
Saying it had been tender. That had been a new sen- 
sation for her certainly—most of her swains at such 
an early stage would have been tongue-tied and 
abashed—but she had rather liked it. Well, he still 
called her ‘‘ little partner,’’ but the tenderness had 
gone out of his voice. His manner was now elder- 
brotherly, almost platonic. She felt restless, dissatis- 
fied, scarcely knew what she wanted or where she 
stood. Sometimes she wished she had let Bellamy 
leave Maplehurst without making any effort to detain 
him. At other times she longed strenuously for him 
to stay. Outwardly, of course, she was calm, joined 
in the chaff and nonsense that was being bandied 
about, treated him exactly as he treated her. Inwardly 
she was simmering with unrest, watchfulness and 
curiosity. All that was wanted, she believed, was 
opportunity, a situation. Things could not go on like 
this. A man in the house—a zew man—and not in 
love with her! 
And not in love with anyone else! 
It was really too tantalizing! 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


‘© T THINK I shall settle down in Maplehurst,’’ men- 
tioned Bellamy one morning at breakfast. Olive 
looked up quickly, but Bellamy’s eyes were on the 
Sahib, to whom his remark had been addressed. 
‘““ Any houses goin’, do you know, sir?’ he asked. 

Acacia chipped in before her father could answer. 
‘Oh, Cyril, are you really going to live here? How 
lovely! ’’ she exclaimed. 

Mrs. Faringdon jocularly reproved her. ‘* Really, 
Acacia! ‘Cyril?’ How long has this been going 
on, may I ask?”’ 

‘Oh, all my pals call me Cyril,’’ said Bellamy, 
‘‘ and we are pals, aren’t we, kid?”’ 

Acacia glowed. 

The Sahib was considering. ‘‘ Well, there’s Pine- 
lands.”’ 

There was a chorus of remonstrance. ‘‘ Oh, 
father!’ exclaimed Myrtle, ‘‘ as if Cyril would want 
to live in a barn of a place like that! ”’ 

‘Tt hasn’t been lived in for years! ’’ said Hazel. 

‘* And the last man who lived in it went mad,”’ put 
in Olive. 

‘‘ And it’s such miles away!’ wailed Acacia. 

The Sahib banged the table. ‘‘Silence!’’ he 
roared. ‘‘ Was there ever such a family as mine, 
Bellamy? I innocently mention the name of a 
house fy 

‘Yes, but such a house!’ groaned the family. 

‘* You might as well suggest St. Paul’s Cathedral !”’ 

‘“Or Madame Tussaud’s!”’ 
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‘* Or the Morgue! ”’ 

Well, well, well!’ said the Sahib, ‘‘I daresay it 
isn’t very Suitable, but it happens to be the only house 
vacant, so far as I know.”’ 

‘’ Perhaps Miss Gedge will die, then you could have 
Ashlawn,”’ said Acacia wickedly. 

‘ Acacia!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Faringdon. 

~ Well, Mem, you know the Rector said she was 
thinking of dying!” 

‘ Thinking is as far as she ever goes,’’ said Hazel. 
‘‘ No, that won’t do.”’ 

' Who is this Miss Gedge you’re always talking 
about ?”’ asked Bellamy. 

He was immediately furnished with a full descrip- 
tion. 

~ Oh, an awful old frump!”’ 

‘“ Rich as Croesus! ”’ 

‘* Dresses like a pick-pocket! ”’ 

“ Talks through her nose ‘ laike thet’!”? 

‘ Rich, is she?’ asked Bellamy. 

“Oh, hideously rich,’’ said Myrtle, ‘‘and she’s 
going to leave all her money to a home for old cats. 
She’s told everyone so.”’ 

Being an old cat herself, you see!” explained 
Acacia. 

‘’ Now leave the poor wretched woman alone for 
once!’ interrupted Mrs. Faringdon good-naturedly. 
~ Let’s talk about Mr. Bellamy’s house. What sort 
of house do you want, Mr. Bellamy ? ”’ 

~ Oh, just a little house, y’know! ”? 

* Why not build one? ’’ suggested the Sahib. 

_ “Too much fag,”’ said Bellamy, as though house- 
building necessarily imposed manual labour on the 
owner. 

Acacia clasped her hands. ‘‘ Oh, Cyril, do build 
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one!’’ shecried. ‘‘I’ll design it for you. It'll bea 
long low white house, on piles like they have in 
India 

‘““ Why not say a bungalow at once? ’”’ put in Olive. 

‘Well, it won’t be exactly a bungalow. There will 
be two storeys with seven—no, let me see—eight 
rooms on the ground floor and eight on the top.” 

There was a general laugh at this. Bellamy’s face 
expressed consternation. ‘‘ Goo’ lor’! What do I 
want with eight bedrooms? ”’ 

‘“ But of course we shall all want to come and stay 
with you,’’ explained Acacia. 

Myrtle threw a piece of bread at her. ‘‘ Shut up, 
Acacia! You’re talking nonsense.”’ 

But Acacia declined to be suppressed. ‘‘ Well, I 
should anyway. And we would choose the furniture 
at Stamper’s in Pembridge, Cyril,’’ she went on. 
‘‘They’ve got some lovely things there. I saw the 
most bee-utiful * 

‘‘ Hark at the future Mrs. Cyril Bellamy talking!” 
jeered Myrtle. 

At this Acacia, flushing crimson, jumped up and 
bolted from the room. 

‘Myrtle, you shouldn’t tease her!’’ remonstrated 
Mrs. Faringdon. 

‘But Mem, she wants sitting on sometimes.” 

‘‘ Yes, dear, but not too often!” 

‘‘ She’s getting a most precocious child, 
Olive in a very elder-sisterly manner. 

Hazel took up the cudgels for Acacia in her quiet, 
judicial way. “ ‘ think we are all apt to forget that 
she’s not a child,’ Vision said. ‘‘ That is why Myrtle’s 
remark upset her.’ 

Myrtle began to look sulky. ‘* Oh, well—if you’re 
all going to rub itin!”’ 
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“She hasn’t nearly finished her breakfast! ’’ said 
Mrs. Faringdon, who considered food-shortage the 
worst calamity that could befall anybody. 

‘Poor darling! ’? murmured Myrtle. 

Bellamy jumped up. ‘‘ May I go and reason with 
her, Mrs. Faringdon? I’ve finished.”’ 

‘“ My dear boy, by all means—if you can find her!” 

“Oh, Vil find her all right,” said Bellamy. 

‘ Tell her not to be a little goose! ’’ Olive called out 
after him. 

Acacia was curled up in a hammock in the 
shrubbery. There were traces of tears on her cheeks. 
She looked very pretty and crumpled and ill-used. 
At sight of Bellamy she buried her face in the 
cushions. He pulled her hands away, made her sit 
up and attend to him. 

“Come on, Kid, it was only a joke!” 

Her underlip trembled. ‘I don’t like Myrtle’s 
jokes.” 

‘“ But—dash it all, she only said 

“It isn’t what she said—so much, but—they all 
treat me like a child, Cyril; I do hate it so!’’ Acacia 
clenched her hands, face to face with the first tragedy 
that youth encounters—the tragedy of being young. 

Bellamy achieved gravity with some difficulty. 
“ Well, you’re not exactly an old woman, are you?” 

‘Tam fifteen,’’ said Acacia with great solemnity. 

At that his gravity gave way. He seized her hands 
and pulled her out of the hammock. ‘‘ Oh, Acacia, 
you are a rippin’ kid! I forgot, though—I mustn’t 
call you that! ”’ 

“Oh, it’s different from you!’ said Acacia with a 
sidelong look and an upward sweep of her dark 
lashes. It was a trick she had borrowed quite uncon- 
sciously from Olive, and for a moment it made her 
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appear old for her years, an accomplished coquette. 
Then suddenly she was the impetuous child again. 
She threw her arms round his neck impulsively. 
‘Oh, Cyril, we ave pals, aren’t we?”’ 

‘* Course we are!” 

‘“ And you do like me, don’t you?”’ 

‘‘ Course I do!”’ 

‘Will you think me frightfully awful if I ask you 
to kiss me? ”’ 

‘“Course I shan’t!’’ said Bellamy, and kissed her. 
‘‘ Now I’ll race you to the house! ’’ 

Their legs twinkled. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


THE moment Bellamy had left the breakfast-room on 
his quest for Acacia, Olive had begun to feel restless 
and ill-at-ease. Hazel’s remark about Acacia not 
being a child any longer had set her thinking. She 
had suddenly been seized with an irresistible desire to 
observe Bellamy alone with Acacia. Finishing her 
breakfast hastily, she had murmured some excuse and 
hurried into the library, whence a good view of the 
hammock could be obtained. Acacia always sulked 
in the hammock as she knew. Bellamy would no 
doubt find her after a short search. She arrived at 
the library window just in time to witness the latter 
part of the interview—including the kiss. Then with 
rage in her heart she pounded upstairs to her bedroom 
and slammed the door. 

“To think that I should be jealous of my kiddy 
sister! To think that I should ever have lived to be 
jealous of my kiddy sister! ’’ muttered Olive over and 
over again, as she paced the bedroom floor. For a 
time this deplorable fact of jealousy obsessed her to 
the exclusion of wider issues. Perhaps unconsciously 
she encouraged the obsession, clung to it, fearful of 
probing too deeply. It was sheer exhaustion at last 
that forced her into a calmer frame of mind. The 
situation must be faced. To whatever depths of 
degradation the enquiry might lead her, she must 
know just where she stood. To begin with, then— 
had Hazel been right when she had described Acacia 
asachild nolonger? Fifteen! Had she herself been 
a child at fifteen? Memory swept her back to the 
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old Calcutta days. Dances—race-meetings—tennis- 
parties—the Saturday Club—no, she had not been 
treated asa child. She had not felt like a child. She 
had had the instincts of a woman, almost the desires 
of awoman. She had been conscious of her beauty— 
when had she xo¢ been conscious of that ?—conscious 
of her power to attract. More than this, she had used 
her power. Of course, under the conditions of life in 
the East women developed quickly—even white 
women. That was well-known. But that rule might 
apply to Acacia as well as herself. Acacia had not 
been very young when they left India—eleven, 
nearly twelve. Besides, it was greatly a matter of 
temperament, must be. Acacia and she were remark- 
ably alike in many ways—she had noticed that. Very 
well, then. Granted that Acacia was sufficiently a 
woman to attract a man. Granted that she could 
attract and kad attracted Bellamy. What then? 
Did not this put her on a par with Hazel and Myrtle, 
and had not her own invariable method been to rule 
out of her reckoning any man who showed a marked 
preference for either of her sisters? Had she not 
actually wished that he had shown such a preference, 
so that he could be ruled out without loss of self- 
respect ? 

Alas for poor Olive! Of what avail were rules and 
regulations and invariable methods against the storm 
of passion which now swept over her? Fora moment 
she fought against it, groped desperately to recover 
her time-honoured creeds, stiffened in her chair to 
resist the on-coming tide—then grew limp and let it 
engulf her. She was caught at last! She, the 
spinner of webs, the puller of strings—herself netted, 
dangling! Suffering, perhaps, as a hundred men had 
suffered to feed her insatiable vanity! She closed her 
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eyes and reviewed again and again that scene she had 
just witnessed in the shrubbery. What maddening 
trick of the lights and shadows had shown up Acacia’s 
development, so that she had appeared in very truth a 
woman as she had stood there with her arms round 
his neck and her lips on his? Or was it her own 
brain magnifying, distorting the picture with these 
ceaseless reproductions? What did it matter? What 
did anything matter but the appalling knowledge that 
had come to her? Se wanted to throw her arms 
round his neck as Acacia had done. She wanted to feel 
his arms go round her body as they had gone round 
Acacia’s. Se wanted desperately to feel his lips on 
hers. 

The practised flirt in the pursuit of her avocations 
is an unconscious ascetic. In the studious contempla- 
tion of her victims’ emotions she subdues her own. 
They lie dormant awaiting their chance of freedom. 
Possibly that chance never comes. In that case they 
atrophy and finally disappear. But the awakening, 
if it does come, is very violent. Olive’s fury was the 
fury of a savage and healthy animal long pent and 
suddenly released. She now far more nearly con- 
formed to Victor’s simile of the scalp-hunting queen 
than ever before. With this difference: that whereas 
formerly, like the queen, she had been merely a danger 
to others, she was now a very pressing and imminent 
danger to herself. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


THAT evening the Sahib had one of his bad moods on, 
and even Bellamy’s pleasantries could not coax him out 
of it. Hazel attributed it to the weather which had 
suddenly turned chilly with the capriciousness of an 
English June and must have upset his Indian liver. 
Which was a polite way of saying that he had taken 
more whisky than usual to keep the cold out. It was 
all the more unfortunate because they had a bridge 
party that night and cards were particularly fatal to 
the Sahib when he was in this state. 

‘‘ If we could only keep him out of it!’ said Myrtle 
during the family altercation which took place. It 
was a futile wish as she must have known. The Sahib 
never would consent to be kept out of anything which 
happened to be going forward. Bellamy wondered 
‘‘ whether he couldn’t be made to win somehow,”’ but 
Hazel pointed out that even if such a happy result 
could be effected it would scarcely be fair to the other 
players. 

‘‘ Well, any way,’’ returned Bellamy, ‘he can play 
with me. I’m generally lucky. We can ‘ challenge 
the world’ or something.”’ 

This seemed a hopeful suggestion—Bellamy’s luck 
being proverbial—but after consideration Hazel 
vetoed it. ‘‘ No,’’ she said, ‘it wouldn’t do. Pre- 
arranged partnerships are always a mistake at bridge. 
It looks so suspicious if you win. No, we must take 


our chance and pray that everything will go all right, 
that’s all!”’ 
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Hazel had other reasons for perturbation of spirit 
besides the bridge party. She had been worried for 
some time as a matter of fact—about Victor. He had 
never come near the place since Bellamy had been 
their guest. It was very odd, and odder still that he 
had not been seen at any other houses, or in the 
village, or anywhere. It was true that he had not 
been formally invited to White Stacks, but such a 
constant visitor as he had grown to be should have 
needed no invitation. If this was to be his excuse, 
however, he should have no such loop-hole this time. 
She wrote him a note reproaching him for his neglect- 
fulness and commanding his presence that evening on 
pain of her severe displeasure. His answer when it 
arrived, though certainly containing an acceptance, 
did not entirely dissipate her anxiety. It was a 
cropped little note, merely promising to come, but 
without a shadow of an excuse for his past behaviour. 

She had mentally promised him a good talking-to 
when they met, but he came late when play was in 
full swing and looked so pale and worried that she had 
neither the heart nor the opportunity to carry her vow 
into effect. He murmured something vague to Mrs. 
Faringdon about work, nodded curtly in response to 
Bellamy’s effusive ‘‘ How are you, old man? Where 
have you been hidin’?’’ and returned a sickly smile 
to some jocular enquiry from somebody about his epic 
poem. Then he was immediately claimed by the 
Sahib, Mr. Hambley and Mr. Thynne, who had been 
waiting anxiously for his arrival to make up another 
“four.’’ Hazel was playing at the women’s table 
with Mrs. Hambley, Olive and Myrtle—for the 
Faringdons in their wisdom never mixed the sexes at 
bridge. It was not a very engrossing game and she 
was able to keep a fairly watchful eye on her father 
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in the course of it. It came quite naturally to her to 
feel responsible for the social success of the evening. 
That had always been her department and she was 
apt to congratulate herself on running it rather well. 
To-night, however, the fates seemed to have conspired 
to frustrate all her efforts. Everything went wrong. 
The Sahib ‘cut in’? with Mr. Hambley, who was 
easily the worst player in the room. He also held 
consistently bad cards and lost two rubbers inside the 
first hour. This was a bad start, but worse was to 
follow. In the third rubber he embarked on his usual 
over-bidding tactics which, while they delayed the 
inevitable end, raised a formidable score against him. 
Hazel watched his face growing blacker and blacker, 
and her heart sank. She had never seen him in a 
worse mood—he looked capable of anything. If the 
luck would only turn! 

But the luck declined to turn, and poor Mr. 
Hambley hastened the impending crisis. From an 
access of sheer nervousness he trumped his partner’s 
ace. The Sahib instantly rose, threw his cards in the 
fire, broke with great deliberation a rather valuable 
cup and saucer on the mantlepiece and strode out of 
the room. There was an electric little pause, and then 
everybody started doing or saying something simul- 
taneously. Mrs. Faringdon who had been reclining 
all the evening in a hammock nearly fell out of it in a 
belated effort to save the china. Mr. Thynne made 

- an equally abortive attempt to rescue the cards, merely 
succeeding in scorching his hand. Mrs. Hambley 
looked at her husband with a reproachful, ‘‘ Willie, 
what did you do?’’ It was a relief when Acacia 
giggled and gave the signal for a general laugh. 

Somehow, everyone seemed disinclined for cards 

- after this little incident, and no new rubbers were 
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started. It appeared probable that the card party 
would develop into one of the Faringdon’s ‘‘ rowdy 
evenings.’’ Victor, noting t'e symptoms, wondered 
whether he could make his escape, as he was in no 
mood for this sort of thing. Also he wished if possible 
to avoid a téte-d-téte with Hazel. She would catechise 
him on his long absence, divine—if she had not 
already done so—that it had something to do with 
Bellamy and demand a full explanation. It filled 
him with a dull, angry amazement that he should be 
compelled to harbour such wishes, resort to such 
subterfuges. Escape from White Stacks of all places ! 
Avoid a confidential chat with Hazel of all people— 
Hazel, his companion and ally, his girl-pal! It 
seemed incredible. How he cursed the fatuous and 
complacent cause of this preposterous state of affairs ! 
How much longer was the fellow going to infest 
Maplehurst, for goodness’ sake? Was it possible the 
Faringdons liked him? Did Hazel like him? Or 
did she merely tolerate his presence because of that 
ridiculous wish of hers that Olive might fall in love 
with him? And supposing Olive did fall in love 
with him? What the deuce was going to happen 
then? Must he still be the priest in the confessional, 
the silent depository of undesirable secrets ? 

His gloomy meditations were broken in upon by a 
roar of laughter, and he roused himself to observe that 
Acacia was giving one of her famous impersonations 
of Mr. Tegument—that gentleman being absent—and 
giving it extraordinarily well. She had managed to 
acquire, not merely his voice and manner, but his gait 
and deportment as well. That curious angularity of 
his was amazingly reproduced. 

‘‘ My deah friends,’’ drawled Acacia, ‘‘I regret to 
inform you that my uncle, Lord Scarfe, passed away 
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this morning at 7.13, deeply mourned by his numerous 
friends and relations. Will everyone kindly note that 
all letters, telegrams and postcards intended for me 
must in future be addressed to ‘ The HONOURABLE and 
Reverend Aubrey Tegument.’ Here endeth the first 


lesson.’? Whereupon Acacia ‘‘ gave way’’ at the 
waist and collapsed into a chair amid thunders of 
applause. 


‘“ What a fortune that child would make on the 
stage! ’’ said Mrs. Hambley to Olive. 

Olive smiled and nodded. It was rather a relief to 
hear Acacia referred to as a child so glibly. She her- 
self, while watching the impersonation, had almost 
been persuaded out of her foolish tremors of the 
morning. Irresponsible schoolgirl as Acacia seemed 
just then, it was scarcely possible she should set her- 
self deliberately to attract a man of Bellamy’s age. 
Yet, after all, this scarcely cleared the ground. It 
was Bellamy’s attitude that mattered, not Acacia’s. 
Was he attracted? That was the point. She looked 
searchingly at her youngest sister and was forced to 
admit that the notion was at least feasible. Acacia 
was undeniably attractive—never more so than at this 
moment, her face flushed with the success that had 
greeted her little effort, her eyes sparkling, her lips 
parted and eager. Olive realized bitterly the 
advantages and privileges incidental to Acacia’s age 
—not merely the pictorial advantages of short skirts 
and soft hair tumbling about the shoulders, but those 
quick easy transitions from childhood to womanhood. 
and back again which are quite permissible at fifteen 
but come perilously near to coyness at twenty-four. 
Those days were past for Olive, and she had never 
consciously regretted their passing until now. At the 
thought all her unreasoning anger returned. How 
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dare she lure him into the garden and kiss him? 
How dare she? 

Olive had been in a state of high tension all day, 
and as this ebb-tide of jealousy engulfed her she was 
as near to screaming as it is advisable to go in a room 
full of people. To save herself she jumped up from 
the card-table boisterously. ‘‘ Can’t we do something 
exciting ?’’ she exclaimed. 

At the sudden movement combined with a suspicion 
of shrillness in the tone of voice observant Hazel 
looked up quickly. No one else seemed to have 
noticed anything amiss. 

‘‘ Hide and seek in the dark!’’ suggested Myrtle. 

Acacia clapped her hands. ‘‘Oh, yes! Let’s!”’ 

“Toppin’ idea!’’ said Bellamy. ‘‘ Which is 
‘home’ ?” 

‘Oh, this must be ‘home,’’’ said Myrtle—they 
were in the Blue Room—‘‘ and we must work up- 
wards, not downwards, because of disturbing father. 
Now, then! Who’s going to play ?”’ 

Everyone wanted to play, except Mrs. Faringdon— 
who excused herself on the plea that she was too large 
to hide and too lazy to seek—and Victor, who hadn’t 
the nerve to say so. After a good deal of noisy dis- 
cussion Bellamy was elected He, in spite of vigorous 
protestations that he knew nothing about the geo- 
graphy of the house. He was plumped into a chair 
with strict instructions not to stir out of it for five 
minutes, while the others dispersed to hide. Victor 
followed on the heels of the crowd in a frame of mind 
almost ludicrously ill-attuned to the business in hand. 
After wandering idly along a few corridors he slipped 
unobtrusively into a room—it happened to be a large 
spare bedroom—found a convenient curtained recess 
and ensconced himself behind it. Having so little 
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interest in the game the security of his hiding-place 
was a matter of no concern to him. He would wait 
fifteen minutes, he told himself, and then if nothing 
had happened saunter out again and chance capture 
on his way to the Blue Room. More than this could 
not be reasonably expected of him. 

This was Victor’s programme, but habits formed in 
early childhood are not so easily discarded. He 
presently found himself a prey to the old uncanny feel- 
ing inseparable from this game, that curious amalgam 
of nervousness and anticipation which constitutes its 
principal charm. Ten minutes complete and utter 
silence brought him into subjection to this half for- 
gotten fascination, and when, at the end of that time, 
he heard the door-handle being cautiously turned, he 
was galvanized automatically into attention, every 
nerve a-strain. It now became of supreme importance 
to avoid capture. He stiffened, and held his breath, 
expecting every moment to feel the intruder’s hands 
tentatively exploring his hiding-place. But nothing 
of the kind occurred, and he began to grow curious. 
Someone had come into the room, of that he felt cer- 
tain. Presumably it was Bellamy, since the hiders 
must all have distributed themselves long ago. Why, 
then, was Bellamy standing stock-still in the middle 
of a room instead of making the usual tour of 
inspection? Listening, perhaps. But if he proposed 
to listen in every room for five minutes the game stood 
little chance of being finished that night. 

His curiosity getting the better of him at last, 
Victor parted the curtains with extreme caution and 
peeped through. The room was not in complete 
darkness. There was moonlight outside, and the 
blind was a thin one. The outline of a figure was 
plainly silhouetted against the square patch of light. 
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It was not the figure of Bellamy. It took him perhaps 
thirty seconds to recognise Olive. He established her 
finally beyond all reasonable doubt by the drooping 
pose of her head—a peculiarity he had been wont to 
describe sarcastically as ‘‘ waiting to be stroked.” 
She looked particularly cat-like at the moment as she 
stood—almost crouched—in the middle of the room 
with her eyes fixed on the door. Indeed there was 
something so unusual in her attitude that he found 
himself regarding her with more than ordinary atten- 
tion. The game scarcely seemed to warrant such 
intense expectancy as was here revealed. He could 
even have sworn to detecting a certain agitation in her 
manner. Her breast heaved, and one hand was 
pressed to her heart as though to still its tumult. He 
began to feel acutely uncomfortable. It is always 
embarrassing to watch a person who is completely 
unaware of your presence, and he was scrupulously 
exact on such points. There seemed to be nothing for 
it but to make his presence known. 

And this, no doubt, he would have done, had not 
the appearance of a second actor in the little drama 
stiffened him into attention again. The intruder 
really was Bellamy this time. Victor was able to 
make quite sure of that as he watched him creep 
cautiously round the door. It was obvious, too, that 
he must have caught sight of Olive the moment he 
entered the room. He gave his chuckling laugh and 
blundered towards her, evidently expecting her to 
spring aside and make a bid for freedom. To Victor’s 
astonishment Olive did nothing of the kind. Even in 
that dim light her willingness to be captured was too 
plain to be doubted for an instant. She almost threw 
herself into his arms. Once there, a few perfunctory 
struggles met the exigencies of the game and rendered 
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her a firmer prisoner. Bellamy would have been 
obtuse indeed if he had failed to realize the signi- 
ficance of the situation. For a moment certainly he 
was non-plussed, or so Victor judged. It must have 
been startling for one of his mental calibre to plunge 
suddenly from the shallows of a childish pastime into 
the whirlpool of sexual emotion. He soon recovered, 
however, and the scene which ensued was sufficiently 
intimate to cause Victor the most acute embarrass- 
ment. He closed the curtains, of course, and would 
have closed his ears had he not realized the necessity 
of knowing exactly how deep this new complication 
was likely to go. If, as he feared, it threatened to 
involve him in still greater responsibility, he would 
have to re-consider the whole question of his self- 
imposed silence from the standpoint of human 
expediency. In any case it would be better to know 
the worst. So he forced himself to listen to the whis- 
pered confidences, the lingering kisses, the breathless 
silences, and grew hot with shame to think that any 
sister of Hazel’s could cheapen herself as Olive was 
doing. For Bellamy, much as he disliked him, he 
felt a perfectly natural sympathy. He was gifted 
with imagination, and it required no very violent 
stretch of it to put himself in Bellamy’s place. Any 
man would feel flattered to have the acknowledged 
belle of the country-side throwing herself into his 
arms; nor, unless he were a complete iceberg, could 
the proceeding fail to induce in him at least some 
temporary emotion. As for Olive, she seemed 
infatuated—nothing else could account for her self- 
abandonment—and he marvelled at the strength of 
Bellamy’s charm which could thus break down with- 
out any apparent effort the defences of this hardened 
little coquette. ‘‘I suppose there must be something 
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in the fellow,’ he thought, ‘‘something I can’t 
fathom. And yet—why, dash it, he took mein! So 
he did! Took me in completely that night at the 
Palace. Lord! I’m as big a fool as any of them! ”’ 

The scene was mercifully brief, the lovers no doubt 
awakening to the fact that there was a game in pro- 
gress and their prolonged absence dangerous. What 
seemed extraordinary to Victor was that the possibility 
of anyone being secreted in the room had occurred to 
neither of them. He held himself rigid behind his 
curtains while Olive with a final kiss dispatched 
Bellamy to his allotted task and promised to follow 
him after a decent interval. She waited five minutes 
and then slipped out. Victor rose and stretched him- 
self. He was cramped and stiff. Nor was his mind 
a degree more comfortable than his body. This 
might be a mere flirtation or it might be a serious 
affaire. It behoved him to know, but how was it 
possible for him to find out? Ahead of him he saw 
visions of more sleepless nights, more wrestling 
with occult problems, more dallying with social 
er 

Oh, damn Bellamy ! 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


AcaciA’s ambition to choose Bellamy’s furniture for 
him was realized before another fortnight had passed. 
The Sahib, on learning that his amiable young guest 
really did contemplate settling down in the neighbour- 
hood, bestirred himself to find a house for him. 
Needless to say he was assisted in his search by the - 
entire family, who took up the matter with their cus- 
tomary enthusiasm. You might have supposed, 
indeed, to watch them at it, that Bellamy’s residence 
in Maplehurst was a condition on which their whole 
future happiness depended. The village was scoured 
from end to end. The Pembridge house-agents were 
visited and sharply interrogated. [or the first five 
days, however, the indefatigable house-hunters met 
with no success. The despised Pinelands was literally 
the only dwelling available, and even Acacia was 
forced to admit that a residence boasting ‘‘ four large 
reception, twelve bedrooms, and well-wooded grounds 
of fifteen acres extent’’ was hardly suitable for one 
solitary bachelor, whatever his notions of hospitality 
might be. She was full of indignation, however, and 
continually propounding ruthless schemes for the 
instant eviction of some perfectly inoffensive tenant. 

‘“There’s old Teg,’’ she suggested; ‘‘ his house 
would do beautifully! Just the right size! And I’m 
sure everyone would be thankful to get rid of him!” 

Mrs. Faringdon pleaded for the retention of Teg. 
Merely as a landmark he would be missed, and after 
all he was occasionally amusing—by accident. 

Then one evening Myrtle, returning from a round 
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of parochial visiting, announced that Mrs. Purvis had 
decided to join her son in Canada. Now, Mrs. 
Purvis, a very aged dressmaker, had hitherto been 
regarded as Maplehurst’s most immovable fixture. 
She had a pleasant cottage standing back from the 
main street in a garden of old-fashioned flowers. She 
had a plain niece to look after her and the remnants of 
what had been quite a good connection to live upon. 
Maplehurst society still patronized ‘‘ Purvis’’ for 
garments of the less ornamental kind, but her days of 
gowns, costumes, mantles, etc., were over. Why this 
good lady, at the advanced age of seventy, should 
have suddenly harboured a desire for the Canadian 
backwoods no one seemed to know, but it may be said 
at once that no aspiring emigrant ever received 
prompter or more active encouragement. The Faring- 
dons descended upon her in a horde, applauded her 
pluck, voluntarily undertook all those painful and 
laborious details connected with the disposal of furni- 
ture, surrender of tenancy, arrangements of travel— 
the thought of which, to tell the truth, had faintly 
alarmed her—and, in a word, fairly hustled her out 
of the country. 

But their labours by no means ended here. Having 
got Mrs. Purvis out, the next essential was to get 
Bellamy in, and in this direction they really surpassed 
themselves. First of all Cyril was conducted over his 
new property at lightning speed, under a running fire 
of commentary, suggestion and innuendo. The 
kitchen, Hazel observed, simply cried out for an old 
oak dresser; the living room, Myrtle opined, would 
never be livable in without a grandfather clock; Olive 
declared that no sane man could gaze at the plate- 
rack round the walls without instantly becoming a 
collector of blue-and-white china. Acacia’s taste lay 
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in bedrooms and, risking Myrtle’s sarcasm, she 
sketched out a really charming scheme in rose du 
Barri and white. 

Bellamy took it all in good part. Woodbine 
Cottage was, of course, top-hole, and as regards its 
equipment he was entirely in their hands—only he 
begged to remind them that he was neither a million- 
aire nor a connoisseur of antiques. He was promptly 
assured, however, that neither of these little drawbacks 
really mattered a straw; the Sahib was an expert and 
would, moreover, furnish him with introductions to 
the Pembridge tradesmen, so that he could pay exactly 
when he liked. 

A breathless fortnight ensued, during which the 
pleasant market town of Pembridge was taken over, 
one might almost say, by the Faringdon contingent. 
Numerically they made an imposing array as they 
swung down the narrow High Street in set formation: 
the Sahib well in advance—battered sun-helmet, 
crinkled ducks, old tennis boots and all complete—the 
four girls and Bellamy, a solid phalanx behind him, 
and Mrs. Faringdon, large and perspiring, in the rear. 
But it was their personalities rather than their persons 
that really pervaded the town. Restraint had never 
been a strong point with them, and their discussions 
of the merits and demerits of bedsteads and toilet-sets 
were carried on with total disregard for the passers- 
by. At the end of the first day four-fifths of the 
inhabitants must have been perfectly well aware that 
Mr. Bellamy—kindly assisted by White Stacks—was 
furnishing a house in Maplehurst. Inside the shops 
all was deference and invisible soap. Bland managers 
hurried forward, smiling and bowing; voluble sales- 
men expatiated on the beauties of genuine Axminsters, 
manceuvred wardrobes and washingstands into favour- 
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able positions, begged the young ladies to try this 
and that armchair. Various transactions were 
entered into, involving sums which, though not 
demanding the purse of a millionaire, certainly sug- 
gested a style not usually maintained by owners of 
four-roomed cottages. But Bellamy, having placed 
himself in the hands of his eccentric friends and 
anxious, no doubt, not to damp their enthusiasm by 
any untoward display of niggardliness, revealed a 
charming complacency in the matter of price. With 
a nonchalance which captivated all hearts, especially 
the tradespeople’s, he watched the entries against his 
name without a tremor. Once or twice, it is true, he 
was heard to murmur some vague reference to a 
deposit, but in each instance the offer was declined— 
almost reproachfully. ‘‘Oh, dear no, sir; gute un- 
necessary! Any friend of Mr. Faringdon’s, sir! ”’ 
And so, permeated by a spirit of good-fellowship 
and mutual confidence the giddy fortnight passed. 
How pleasant it was over a hilarious lunch at the 
County Hotel to discuss the outstanding purchases of 
the morning! How still more pleasant over a frag- 
rant cup of tea in the Blue Room to recall the 
really stupendous bargains of the afternoon! How 
pleasantest of all, perhaps, to race across to Wood- 
bine Cottage e’er dusk had fallen and inspect the 
goods so expeditiously dispatched by the obsequious 
shopkeepers of Pembridge! How heated the discus- 
sions that would arise over the ultimate disposal of 
these possessions—discussions which were not allayed 
till Mrs. Faringdon, exerting parental authority for 
once, restricted each of her daughters to one apart- 
ment only and left her to arrange it according to her 
own individual taste! Thus practically the girls had 
a free hand, Hazel took charge of the kitchen, Olive 
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of the sitting-room. Myrtle and Acacia had a bed- 
room apiece. There was no wastage of time or labour. 
Bellamy, the destined occupier, dodged in and out, 
but was seldom seriously consulted—a circumstance 
which appeared to afford him no concern. He left it 
all to them, he said, with entire confidence, because 
as far as he could see their methods were absolutely 
top-hole. 

Sunday—the sixth since Bellamy had left Pear Tree 
—was a day of rest indeed. The last chair had been 
placed the night before, the last curtain hung. Chintz 
and old oak, pewter and brass, everything was as it 
should be. As the Sahib observed, ‘“‘ Liberty’s would 
scarcely have made a better job of it, and you wouldn’t 
have had half so much fun.”’ Bellamy was to be 
formally installed on the morrow, and anent that. 
installation Mrs. Faringdon remarked that it was 
rather a poor compliment to their guest to get his 
house ready for him in such a hurry. ‘‘It almost 
looks as if we wanted to get rid of you, Cyril,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ but of course you know better than that, my 
dear boy!” 

““ Course I do!”’ said Bellamy. 

‘' Cyril knows it was only because we wanted to get 
everything just right,’ said Myrtle. : 

‘And we can’t work slowly,’? put in Acacia, 
‘“ we’re too impatient.’ 

Neither Hazel nor Olive, it might have been 
observed, urged any justification for their haste, 
perhaps because each of them, though for entirely 
different reasons, really was anxious to bring this pro- 
tracted visit to a close. Hazel’s efforts, as she 
acknowledged quite frankly to herself, had been 
actuated by the thought that the sooner Bellamy left 
White Stacks, the sooner Victor would return to it, 
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She had not got to the bottom of that mystery yet, 
but her mind had been busy, and it was impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that from some cause OT other 
the two friends had fallen out. Having nothing in 
the way of data to go on she could form no opinion, 
take no side. Staunch ally of Victor—as much from 
habit as conviction—she could as yet foreshadow no 
clear case against Bellamy, whom on the whole she 
rather liked. The breach might be temperamental 
and probably was. Victor would tell her when the 
opportunity came. To hasten that opportunity was 
the natural impulse of a very natural-minded girl. She 
was fond of Victor, she disliked mysteries. Her only 
desire was for the air to be cleared, the old pleasant 
intercourse resumed and all be as before. 

Olive’s reason for removing Bellamy was, we may 
be sure, of a more subtle kind, and bore no reference 
to the welfare of the community at large. Relentless 
in her purpose, she had but one thought—the prosecu- 
tion of her love-affair. The initial stages were Over. 
Chance had favoured her. The enormous possibilities 
afforded by ‘‘ hide and seek ’’ had leapt to her brain 
the moment Myrtle had suggested that puerile diver- 
sion as an alternative to the interrupted card-party. 
Semi-darkness, empty rooms, curtained recesses—the 
man she was engaged in hunting placed in the 
involuntary position of hunting her—her knowledge 
of the most accessible hiding-places—there had been 
no ingredient lacking for the complete success of her 
plans. It wasa simple device, after all, that had lured 
him into her clutches—merely the dropping of an 
autographed handkerchief outside a door. Bellamy 
was on the move, but he must be kept under way. 
This, with Bellamy at White Stacks, had proved more 
difficult than might have been expected. A girl, 
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unless she is openly engaged to a man, is accorded 
little privacy in her own home. Bellamy was so much 
a friend of the family that he could not be annexed 
by one member of it without the fact attracting notice. 
Then there was Acacia. Olive was not quite easy in 
her mind about Acacia even now, despite her lover’s 
assurance that he had never looked upon her as any- 
thing but a rather engaging kid. It seemed as if that 
little imp of jealousy which had sprung into being that 
morning three weeks ago never would have the life 
quite throttled out of it. It was annoying, humiliat- 
ing, it robbed her of peace of mind; worse, it robbed 
her of self-confidence, a quality she had never con- 
sciously lacked before. It was the menace of Acacia 
especially that had made her so eager to get Bellamy 
away. At Woodbine Cottage he would be far more 
accessible really than here under her own roof. She 
foresaw delicious possibilities . . . surreptitious 
visits . . . clandestine meetings . . . stolen 
kisses at the gate! That sucha prospect should be so 
enthralling filled her with amazement. Yet it was a 
fact—which she must recognise or mistrust her 
emotions altogether—that there were moments now 
when sentiment seemed more overwhelming even than 
passion. Her heart beat near to choking her as she 
thought of these delights. 

The truth, of course, was that Olive was in the 
throes of her very first affair. Symptoms familiar 
enough in her victims were totally unrecognisable in 
herself. Knowledge she had, but knowledge is use- 
less without experience. The pendulum of her life 
had swung back at least nine years. In love—as true 
lovers know it—she was the contemporary of that 
kiddy sister whose rivalry she feared. 

That Sunday afternoon which saw the house- 
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furnishers resting from their labours was the one 
selected by Susan Gedge for her reappearance in 
society. Tea was being laid on the lawn, and Bellamy 
was expounding to a rapt audience of four the 
intricacies of the American tennis service, when the 
““crinkle-crankle’’ of a bath-chair was heard in the 
carriage drive. ‘* What on earth is Wadman doing 
with the roller?’’ exclaimed Olive, not recognising 
the sound at first. She had hardly spoken when the 
solemn little procession hove in sight: Miss Gedge 
very pale and erect in the chair, Mr. Tegument as 
chairman straining at his task—one peculiarly adapted 
to his figure, by the way—and Scurry, the old lady’s 
misnamed and grossly overfed spaniel, lolloping along 
behind. Acacia became explosive at the sight, and 
sought the shrubbery wherein to stifle her laughter. 
The White Stacks dogs—a trio of enormous deer- 
hounds, two bull-terriers and a bob-tail—investigated 
the phenomenon in a perfunctory manner and sub- 
sided. Mr. Tegument eased up and wiped his brow. 

‘Phew! It’s very warm,’’ said Mr. Tegument. 

There was a moment’s awkward pause. All three 
girls were giggly and afraid to speak. Then Miss 
Gedge bleated out in what Acacia called her ‘‘ nose ”’ 
voice, ‘‘ I have risen from a bed of sickness.”’ 

As a conversational opening the remark was a 
failure, resembling rather the proverbial ‘‘ Have you 
stopped beating your wife?’’ Hazel fell badly into 
the trap by murmuring, ‘‘ Oh, I’m so sorry—I mean 
glad,”’ then floundered out with, ‘‘ I mean glad you’ve 
risen, you know!’’ After which, of course, everyone 
spoke at once, and Bellamy was introduced by the 
three sisters in chorus. This did not improve matters, 
either, as it drew attention to that gentleman’s un- 
conventional Sunday garb of sweater and white 
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flannels, which Miss Gedge had already been eyeing 
with extreme disfavour. It was quite a relief when 
the Sahib shot out on to the carriage drive through a 
French window and bellowed a stentorian enquiry 
about tea. 

During the meal Mr. Tegument made timid little 
efforts to promote harmony by congratulating the old 
lady on her reappearance. 

‘“You have been badly missed, dear lady,’’ he 
assured her; ‘‘sorely missed. Mrs. Callender was 
telling me only yesterday that she despaired of her 
_chilblains getting better until she had applied another 
bottle of your famous balm.”’ 

‘““ How does she manage to have chilblains at this 
time of year?’’ exclaimed Hazel. 

Mr. Tegument opined that the house was damp, 
and this reminded Miss Gedge that er house was 
damp—a circumstance which had probably aggravated 
her complaint—and she remarked acidly to the curate 
that it was high time Lord Scarfe, the landlord, had 
the soil properly drained. Mr. Tegument accepted 
the rebuke on behalf of the family and undulated 
nervously. 

‘“‘T will certainly urge him to do so,’’ he murmured. 
‘‘The next time I dine at the Castle I will make a 
point of mentioning it.’’ 

Acacia giggled. ‘‘I don’t believe he ever dines 
there really,’’ she whispered to Bellamy, ‘‘ that’s all 
swank.” 

Visitors straggled in one by one, and the party 
almost acquired the customary Faringdonian air of 
festivity. Almost, but not quite. The feeling of res- 
traint due to Miss Gedge’s presence was never entirely 
dissipated. Nor was the feeling purely imaginary. 
“Miss Gedge had been shut out of Maplehurst society 
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for several weeks, and her nature was such that she 
was totally unable to make a gracious re-entry. Every 
topic in which she could not share was resentfully 
ignored. It was a hopeless task to fit her in, she 
refused to be fitted. The only thing which would 
really have pleased her would have been the total sus- 
pension of Maplehurst activities during her absence. 
What did she care about this tennis-match ? She had 
not been there. It would have been in better taste to 
postpone it. And who, pray, was Mr. Bellamy? 
Who was this upstart, indecorously garbed, who 
seemed on such intimate terms with everyone? By 
what right did Mr. Bellamy propose to settle in 
Maplehurst ? She had not been consulted. 

This was clearly Miss Gedge’s attitude, and 
naturally it militated against good-fellowship. The 
tea-party resolved itself into a concerted effort to 
smooth Miss Gedge down. But all to no purpose. 
She sat there, unfriendly, uncompromising, bristling 
with grievances, declining utterly to be cajoled. The 
climax of awkwardness was reached—as everyone had 
known it would be—when the hour of evening service 
approached. The bells began to chime, and Mr. 
Hambley, the churchwarden, glanced at his watch, 
then at Mr. Tegument. ‘‘ Time we were making a 
move,” he suggested. The curate rose and performed 
some imaginary dumbell exercises. 

“To my task!’ he cried gaily. ‘‘ A fine thing for 
the muscles, Hambley. And I hope,’’ he added, 
looking enquiringly towards the invalid, “ that Miss 
Gedge will fall in with the suggestion I made to her 
as we came along, that she should grace the service 
with her presence. A little manipulation of the bath- 
chair—it could be easily arranged.”’ 

Miss Gedge’s tactics throughout the visit had been 
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to exaggerate rather than make light of her symptoms. 
At intervals she had closed her eyes and breathed 
stertorously. It had added to her resentment that 
these painful evidences of her state of health had not 
received more active acknowledgment. In response 
to Mr. Tegument’s appeal she wavered, hesitating as 
to what part to play. For a moment invalidity got 
the upper hand. ‘‘ The evening air ? she mur- 
mured feebly. Then some real or imagined quality 
in the expressions of the faces around her prompted 
a change of tone. They were not going to bundle her 
away like this! It was quite evident that Maplehurst 
was going to the dogs without her. She must make 
an effort—for the good of the village. In an instant 
she was transformed into the censorious, prying old 
busybody they knew so well. The change was 
magical, almost uncanny. ‘‘ Yes, I shall come to 
church,’ she declared in a loud and confident voice. 
‘* My health is almost restored.’’ Then she added in 
acid tones, ‘‘I suppose it is superfluous to enquire 
whether any of you are accompanying me? ”’ 

The question was directed towards the Faringdon 
contingent generally. There was a momentary 
pause. Mrs. Faringdon murmured, ‘‘ Well, I—er 
’’ and looked at the girls. Acacia stifled a giggle. 
The Sahib, not to be intimidated, replied shortly, 
“‘ Quite superfluous, as far as I am concerned.’’ 

Then, to the electrification of all present, Bellamy 
jumped to his feet. ‘‘ Think I’ll come,’’ he said, 
addressing Mr. Tegument. ‘‘ What time do you 
kick off—I mean, start, y’know? Six-thirty, isn’t it? 
I'll be along directly.’’ 

After an amazed silence Olive gave vent to her 
annoyance involuntarily. ‘*‘ Oh, Cyril, it’s your last 
evening here. And—and you were going to teach us 
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the American service,’’ she added as an afterthought. 

Mr. Hambley laughed. ‘‘ Bellamy prefers the 
Church service,’’ he said jocularly, ‘‘ and quite right 
too! ”’ 

Miss Gedge fixed the aspiring church-goer with her 
inflexible eye. ‘‘ You are not proposing to come in 
those clothes, I presume? ”’ she remarked drily. 

Abashed, Bellamy gazed down at his white 
flannels. It was obvious that the sartorial aspect of 
the question had not occurred to him. ‘‘ Oh, no, of 
course not!’’ he ejaculated. ‘‘ Plenty of time. 
Change in a jiffy. Follow you on!’’ And he fairly 
bolted into the house. 

It was decided afterwards in family conclave that 
Cyril’s contribution to the general effort had fallen 
flat. 

“Still, it was awfully noble of him to spoil his 
evening like that!’’ insisted Acacia, always anxious 
to defend her favourite. 

“But it didn’t do any good,’ Myrtle objected. 
*“* The old beast knew he was only doing it for effect.’’ 

** And it made ws look such fools!’’ put in Hazel. 

Olive seemed to have nothing to say on the subject, 
but it was noticeable that she sulked all the evening 
and went early to bed. Cyril, too, on his return, 
endured chaff and sympathy rather sheepishly. Asa 
wind-up to his visit the evening was a decided anti- 
climax. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


‘“MATER, I love Mr. Bellamy!’ said Randolph 
Faringdon. 

Randolph’s holidays were a week old. During that 
week White Stacks had seen comparatively little of 
him. To begin with, the normal affection he enter- 
tained for his sisters was temporarily clouded by an 
attack of male superiority incidental to his age. Most 
vacations lately had been given over to pursuits and 
pastimes in which girls can take no share. This par- 
ticular vacation threatened to develop into a period of 
studious devoiion to Maplehurst’s latest acquisition. 
Bellamy had swung above his horizon as a star of the 
first magnitude on the very day of his return from 
school. The tennis match, briefly alluded to in letters, 
was described in detail, and that alone would have 
been sufficient to sow the seeds of hero-worship in a 
boyish breast. But the hero himself proved on 
inspection to be so eminently worshipful that 
Randolph’s subjugation was never for a moment in 
doubt. Life to him was to be Bellamy henceforth, 
and his whole soul was centred on acquiring that 
young man’s mannerisms, points of view, mode of 
speech and style of habiliment. He had him by heart, 
every aspect of him, down to the patterns on his 
shirts, the colour of his socks and his method of tying 
his ties. 

Sisters get inured to this sort of thing. It must be 
trying for them after months of yearning for a pet 
brother’s return to find him on arrival so completely 
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detached. It was particularly distressing for the 
Faringdon girls, because in their secret hearts 
Randolph represented the strongest emotion they had 
known. Mentally they petted him. Given the 
smallest encouragement, they would have ‘ flopped.”’ 
But this latest obsession of Randolph’s—for Olive 
and Acacia at all events—had a peculiarly irritating 
quality of its own. Where Bellamy was concerned 
alien forces came into play and complicated the situa- 
tion. To their natural sisterly soul-hunger must be 
added the jealousy occasioned by his monopolization 
of Bellamy. Acacia, balancing, so to say, on the 
edge of womanhood, and with her womanly instincts 
and desires whetted by the childish impulsiveness she 
had not yet learnt to throw off, was far more deeply 
involved than even her eldest sister imagined. At a 
pinch she might have shared Bellamy with Randolph; 
indeed, under the circumstances, with Olive on the 
war-path, she would have been glad to do so. 
Randolph could very easily have proved a valuable 
ally against Olive’s depredations. But unfortunately 
Randolph’s infatuation demanded—in Acacia’s case— 
a full surrender of Bellamy. With a bare seven 
weeks in which to prosecute his friendship he didn’t 
want her fooling around. Acacia could have Bellamy 
when he couldn’t. Clearly it was his innings, and he 
had no compunction whatever in putting Acacia in the 
long field and keeping her there. With Olive’s 
machinations he had less concern. Olive was 
scarcely ‘‘in his period’’ as Acacia was. _ Besides, 
ever since he had known Olive she had set her cap at 
any available man, and it seemed natural that she 
should do so now. It was quite in the order of things, 
too, that his idol should fall a victim, temporarily at 
all events, to Olive’s wiles. Most men did. It might 
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even prove a permanent subjection, culminating in 
marriage. This he could endure—Bellamy in the 
guise of elder brother was a vision by no means 
devoid of attractions—but Acacia’s adoration too 
nearly resembled his own to be tolerated for a moment. 
Without malice but quite determinedly he set himself 
to the task of cutting her out. 

Olive, as you may suppose, could not regard 
Randolph’s affair as a serious menace to her own. 
She was not quite far gone enough for that. Still, as 
an additional obstacle in a path sufficiently beset 
already she found it irritating. She had, as we 
know, been anxious for Bellamy to leave White 
Stacks, believing that when less obviously enclosed he 
would prove more accessible. An old campaigner, 
she had foreseen that the amour would be materially 
enhanced by stolen meetings and secret assignations. 
She would see less of him, it was true, but when she 
did see him they would be alone. Loss of quantity 
would be more than balanced by gain in quality. 
These hopes and expectations she had cherished, but 
they were not materializing. She could have dis- 
posed of Acacia’s claims easily enough—an elder 
sister has big advantages in that way—but here was 
Randolph butting in with his frank impetuous school- 
boy devotion. With this complication she found her- 
self utterly unable to cope. All she could do was to 
‘‘mark time,’’ counting the days to the end of Ran- 
dolph’s holidays, praying—in extreme moments—that 
some unparalleled catastrophe might sweep the village 
clear of everyone save herself and her lover. 
Bellamy’s attitude annoyed her, too. He did nothing 
to help her, made no opportunities, seemed quite 
content to to be engulfed in the little social whirl, or, 
on the rare occasions when there were no social 
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functions, to pass entire days in fishing expeditions 
with Randolph, entire evenings in playing snooker 
at The Golden Fleece. Why was this, she asked her- 
self. Had that passionate interlude in the shadows 
meant nothing to him? Or had her eager surrender 
put him off, disgusted him? She almost blushed at 
the thought. : 

Whatever the cause of it, Bellamy’s extreme 
adaptability, his hail-fellow-well-met-ness with every 
type and grade of Maplehurst society, was giving him 
_ a striking success. Randolph’s, ‘‘ Mater, I love Mr. 
Bellamy!’’ voiced the prevailing sentiment. Nearly 
everyone loved Bellamy, according as his momentary 
need of a genial presence was satisfied or his self- 
esteem stimulated and confirmed. It was difficult to 
spend five minutes in Bellamy’s company without 
feeling warmed and invigorated. It was not so much 
that you were glad to see him as that you felt instinc- 
tively he was glad to see you. The art of conveying 
this impression is, of course, the foundation of what 
we call ‘‘ good manners,’’ but Bellamy’s attentive 
cordiality was never obviously a social trick, seemed 
perfectly spontaneous and natural. So it happened 
that Colonel Trumper could air his latest grievance, 
Mr. Tegument drone out his dissertations on local 
antiquities, Mrs. Hambley expatiate on sport, and 
Mesdames Hodge, Fieldwick, Viner, Spraggs, et hoc 
genus omne wax eloquent on baby’s ailments and the 
alarming price of eggs, without fear of vague 
rejoinders or a too sudden recollection of urgent 
letters awaiting dispatch. But perhaps the strongest 
proof of Bellamy’s success was afforded by the amaz- 
ing view of him one Sunday evening actually ‘‘ chair- 
ing ’’ Susan Gedge to church. Such an event, it was 
felt, set the seal on Bellamy’s social eligibility. It 
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wiped out as nothing else could have done the memory 
of that singular lapse of his at the Faringdons’ dinner 
party. Maplehurst took him to its bosom without 
more ado. 

Yet amid this symphony of enthusiasm resounded 
one discordant note. No! MResounded is the wrong 
word. Victor’s antipathy was not audibly expressed. 
The discord, perceptible enough to those who had 
ears to hear, possessed, rather, a negative quality. 
It was as though the line allotted to an important 
instrument had been deliberately blue-pencilled from 
the score. Why was this? How was it that Victor, 
prime founder of the cult of Bellamy, had seen fit to 
absent himself from its rites and ceremonies? Only 
Victor, glooming in the open window of Pear Tree 
and performing endless surgical operations on the 
shattered body of his epic poem, only Victor could 
have told you. The fact remains that his old school 
friend’s growing success, far from appealing to him 
as a gratifying tribute to his own initiative, plunged 
him deeper and deeper into despondency. The 
impulse to cut and run, abandon Maplehurst to its 
fate, came over him so strongly at times as to be well 
nigh irresistible. He did resist it nevertheless, 
dreading the reproach of cowardice. Yet to linger on 
at Maplehurst and remain inactive was scarcely less 
cowardly. The acute embarrassment it caused him 
neither justified nor excused it. Only one course lay 
open to him; that he knew well. Only one course 
could put him right with his conscience and his 
friends. And from that course, miserable craven that 
he was, he shrank as from the plague. So through 
the golden days and purple nights of summer he 
drifted on, hugging the illusive security of his 
secluded nest, hot and cold by turns with apprehen- 
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siveness and dull despair, a dreamer whose dreams 
have turned to nightmares, a poet from whom all 
poetry has fled. 

One discovery he made during these days, and that 
was that there is nothing more difficult than to 
persuade people you have no wish for their hos- 
pitality. Despite his marked and consistent non- 
appearance at local functions—the Rectory bazaar, 
the school treat, the periodical cricket-match—despite 
his careful avoidance of chance meetings in the village 
street, invitations continued to pour in upon him. 
All these he refused—except those which, like Hazel’s, 
made a really personal matter of acceptance. In 
happier times such a widespread desire for his com- 
pany would have flattered and pleased him; as it was 
he was irked and embarrassed by it. His brain ached 
with the strain of manufacturing excuses. There was 
work, of course; there was the claim of his muse, but 
that claim as he well knew, had proved so very 
amenable to persuasion in the past as to have become 
almost a by-word with the local wits, who had chaffed 
him about it over and over again. No, ‘‘ work”? 
would not serve, and ‘‘ prior engagements ”’ in a place 
where everyone knew everyone else had a hollow, un- 
convincing sound. 

It seems curious at first sight that it should have 
taken an invitation from Bellamy himself to drag 
Victor out of his shell. Rumours of the house-warm- 
ing had reached him some days before the letter 
arrived. His landlady, despite careful training, still 
occasionally indulged an inborn relish for gossip. 
Mr. Bellamy, it appeared, was to give a magnificent 
banquet to the entire population of Maplehurst. To 
Victor’s objection that Woodbine Cottage might 
scarcely stand the strain Mrs. Eustace had mooted the 
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Parish Room. The event would, she had declared, 
be the climax of the season. Mrs. Eustace had once 
been cook to a West End family, and the aftermath 
of that glowing experience still faintly tinged her 
phraseology. Victor had admitted that the use of the 
Parish Room seemed feasible, though inwardly he 
had thought it far more probable that the complacent 
Faringdons would erect a marquee for Bellamy in the 
garden of White Stacks, supposing he did contem- 
plate hospitality on a lavish scale. 

Still, though prepared for some such function, the 
invitation itself was a complete surprise to him. 
Bellamy’s visit to Pear Tree had fizzled out so tamely, 
their subsequent relations had been so obviously 
strained, that he had never expected any attempt at a 
resumption of cordiality in that quarter. The letter, 
however, whether intended as a genuine olive-branch 
or a mere perfunctory return for hospitality received, 
blandly ignored all real or imagined causes of embar- 
rassment. It was as natural and easy in tone as 
the one he had received in acknowledgment of 
Butterflies in Amber. 
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‘““My original idea,’’ wrote Bellamy, ‘‘ was to give a 
bachelor party—being a bachelor myself, you know—but 
that would have cut out such a lot of damned good chaps 
like Hambley and old Trumper and the Sahib, so I’ve 
turned it into a male party which will work everybody in, 
people whose houses I’ve been to a lot, I mean. Of course 
this little pill-box is miles too small. I did think of hiring 
the Parish Room, but then it occurred to me I’d have a 
shot at the Club Room at the Golden Fleece, so that we 
could have all our drink on the premises. Rather a good 
wheeze, eh? There’s a piano there, too, if we feel like 
a sing-song afterwards. Mind you turn up, old boy. 
Party wouldn’t be complete without the local Swinburn, 
what? ”’ 
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Facetious ass! And Swinburne without an e! 
But the letter forced Victor’s hand for all that. In 
such a representative gathering his absence would be 
sure to cause comment. He would have to make up 
his mind here and now to a definite line of action. 
Either he must stay away and avow himself once and 
for all a deliberate anchorite, or he must go, join 
whole-heartedly in the merry-making and label him- 
self ‘‘ To let’’ for future festivities. Mrs. Eustace 
had been right. For him it was ‘‘ the climax of the 
season.’’ Perhaps on the whole it would be better to 
go; perhaps his tactics hitherto had been unwise. In 
the light of future possibilities his deliberate self- 
exclusion from a drama which he had, though all un- 
wittingly, put upon the stage would tell heavily 
against him. However distasteful the rdle, he must 
echo the prevailing tone. 

Decision of any kind was a relief after these weeks 
of hopeless vacillation. He dispatched his note of 
acceptance and sat down to his lonely supper that 
night with a lighter heart. His brain felt lighter, too, 
and when later on he had lit and trimmed the lamp 
and got out his manuscript, he found to his delight 
that the epic poem showed signs of emerging from the 
stagnant waters which had long engulfed it. This 
bountiful discovery seemed to confirm in a measure 
the wisdom and rectitude of his choice, and he began 
quite unwarrantably to congratulate himself on a 
moral difficulty successfully overcome. 

After all there is nothing so easy as drugging a con- 
science—once you have found the right drug. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


THE night of Bellamy’s party was the wettest of the 
summer, and Victor, as he splashed his way along 
Pear Tree Lane took a malicious pleasure in the 
thought that such a downpour must cast a gloom over 
the festivities. To be sure, this is scarcely the spirit 
in which to approach an evening party, but Victor’s 
resolution to tune his note to the prevailing pitch was 
but recently formed and needed time for development. 
The Victor of former days would have repudiated such 
a thought as unworthy of him and suffered pangs of 
remorse at finding himself capable of such petty 
jealousy; in the Victor of to-day such susceptibilities 
were appreciably dulled. His mind was too busy with 
main issues to find room for these finer points of con- 
science. A drowning man, striving to win the shore, 
does not concern himself with the quality of his 
strokes. 

The aspect of the Club Room of the Golden Fleece, 
as he entered it, went far to dispel the sinister hopes 
he had entertained of the evening’s failure. On such 
an entrancing interior external conditions could have 
little or no effect. The room was a paradise of flowers. 
The grimy ceiling was completely hidden by festoons 
of pink and white roses running its entire length, in 
the fire place and the four corners of the room were 
banked masses of bloom—peonies, hydrangeas, pink 
geraniums—while the table decorations carried out the 
prevailing colour scheme in pink and white carnations 
of the most opulent size and quality. Victor gasped, 
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Either the Pembridge florist had received the most 
colossal order of his career, or the White Stacks 
garden had been completely stripped. Probably the 
latter! At all events the White Stacks influence was 
plainly discernible in the arrangement of the decora- 
tions. If Hazel hadn’t done that table he’d eat his 
hat! 

He had scarcely registered this impression and 
noted, somewhat to his annoyance, that he was 
apparently the first arrival, when Bellamy, cool and 
debonnair in immaculate evening clothes, strolled in 
to greet him. 

‘Hullo, old man! Here you are! Splendid! 
Shove your mackintosh and goloshes in this little room 
here. Rotten night, isn’t it? Lucky they’ve most of 
’em got cars. What do you think of the decora- 
tions ?”’ 

‘‘T think they’re beautiful,’’ said Victor. 

‘““Not so dusty, eh? The girls worked like 
Trojans all day helpin’ me get ’em up.” 

The girls! Used as he was to Bellamy’s familiari- 
ties, Victor could not repress a slight shudder of dis- 
taste. He could imagine the scene: Bellamy with his 
hands in his pockets and a perpetual grin on his face 
superintending affairs, and jerking out ‘‘ Rippin’s”’ 
and ‘‘ Top-holes’’ at intervals, while the four sisters 
rushed about with heavy flower-pots, vases, hammers 
and tacks under his directions. It was positively 


sickening. 

‘‘ Hope the dinner will be all right,’’ was his host’s 
next venture. ‘‘ Had it all sent in from Challis of 
Pembridge.’’ 


Challis! Victor stared. Challis’s charges were 
notorious. 
‘Rather a business, but it had to be done. 
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Couldn’t trust Mrs. Fieldwick to cook a spread of this 
kind. They’ve sent me over some waiters, too, and a 
chef to do the re-heating and so on. Fieldwick 
doesn’t mind as long as he supplies the drinks. 
That’s all Ze worries about! ”’ 

To Victor’s relief the sound of approaching traffic 
in the street put an end to these unnecessary details of 
the feast in store. But Bellamy’s comments on the 
arrivals were scarcely in better taste. ‘‘ Here they 
are! Regular stream of them! Who’s this? 
Hambley! Wonder how his wife likes lettin’ him 
out on the randan? ’Xpect he’s glad of a night off. 
Thynne! That’s an antiquated ’bus of his! And 
there’s old Trumper in the station fly! He’s got a 
truant air about him, too. This party of mine’s 
going to flutter the dovecots, old boy! ”’ 

There was nothing deliberately unfriendly in these 
little witticisms, no doubt, and Victor felt they would 
have jarred on him less if Bellamy had been better 
qualified to indulge them. Only a long residence in 
Maplehurst and a really intimate acquaintanceship 
with its inmates could have robbed them entirely of 
offence. But Bellamy had barely been two months 
in the place, and here he was ticking off these people’s 
weaknesses as if he had known them all his life. Dash 
it all! he hadn’t been presented with the freedom of 
Maplehurst yet! 

But hadn’t he? As the guests arrived and the 
evening’s festivities began to take definite shape, 
Victor found himself wondering whether after all 
length of residence was the supreme test of social 
eligibility. It did indeed seem as though Maplehurst 
had taken the new-comer into its embrace. There 
was something more than mere conviviality in these. 
hearty greetings, this easy give-and-take of chaff and 
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badinage; something—he was loth to confess it— 
which himself with two years’ residence to his credit 
had never quite achieved. And now he was more out 
of it than ever. His voluntary abstention from recent 
gatherings had merely served to put him out of touch 
with his companions. Jokes and allusions whose 
purport was lost on him passed freely about. He 
fancied, too, that there was a certain aloofness in their 
manner towards him, a certain constraint, while the 
inevitable banter anent his devotion to the muse lacked 
its usual heartiness and spontaneity. 

But a good dinner works wonders, and this dinner 
was particularly good. As course succeeded course 
and the champagne began to percolate pleasantly 
through his vascular system, the fine edge of Victor’s 
sensitiveness wore down. He caught himself envying 
Bellamy, but without malice. The fellow after all had 
the merit of naturalness, and naturalness when you 
came to analyze the thing was the foundation of all 
charm. Bellamy had never made any pretensions to 
being other than he was—a chuckle-headed ass with 
an inane grin and surprised eyebrows. Good-fellow- 
ship was obviously his principal asset, and he was 
doing the obvious thing in making use of it. The 
world must have its Bellamys. ‘‘ We can’t all write 
epic poems,”’ thought Victor, ‘‘ and perhaps it’s just 
as well we can’t! ”’ 

This was after Victor’s fifth glass of champagne. 
After the seventh Bellamy was ‘‘ damned good com- 
pany,’’ after the eighth ‘‘ an ideal host,”’ and after the 
ninth—well, the speeches had begun by that time, 
and his mind was fully occupied with the intense 
effort of concentration required for sustaining his own 
share in them. Someone—he was not very clear who 
—had toasted ‘‘the gentle art of Poetry’’ and 
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‘coupled ”’ it ‘‘ with the illustrious name of Victor 
Stanniforth.’”’ The nature of his response had been 
clearly indicated—a graceful acknowledgment of the 
honour accorded him, a modest disclaimer of his 
worthiness to receive it, an apt quotation or two; the 
whole illuminated with flashes of kindly wit. Whether 
he even remotely approached this high-water mark of 
oratory he could never afterwards remember, but at all 
events his effort had earned unstinted laughter and 
vociferous applause. There had been quite a lot of 
this ‘‘coupling’’ of names, by the way. Colonel 
Trumper had been ‘‘ coupled ’’ with the Army, Mr. 
Thynne with the Law, while Mr. Hambley for no very 
apparent reason had found himself identified with the 
Weaker Sex. Had Mr. Tegument been present he 
would have proved, no doubt, an appropriate spokes- 
man for ‘‘the Nobility,’? but Bellamy, mindful, 
perhaps, of that unfortunate lapse of his at the 
Faringdons’ party, had managed tactfully to exclude 
the clerical element. 

It was all very cosy and pleasant, and by the time 
the hired waiters had whisked away the fragments of 
the feast the company was in that delightful state of 
mental and physical inertia which heralds the very 
mildest diversion as a heaven-sent inspiration. 

But as the entertainment prepared for them on this 
occasion was far from being a mild diversion, it is not 
surprising, perhaps, that even in such a replete 
assembly it caused something of a sensation. During 
the early part of dinner Bellamy had dropped some 
mysterious hints concerning ‘‘a little surprise’’ in 
store for his guests. These hints had, of course, been 
forgotten in the excessive conviviality which had 
followed, but they were now vaguely recalled as the 
host with a certain air of impressiveness took a bulky 
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package wrapped in tissue paper from the sideboard 
and placed it on the long table. A little thrill of 
expectancy ran round the room. ‘‘ Gentlemen,’’ said 
Bellamy, one hand resting on the paper parcel as 
though to guard its secret from prying eyes, ‘“‘I 
thought of several ideas for entertaining you to-night. 
First, naturally, I thought of bridge, but there was a 
difficulty about bridge tables, and for a free-and-easy 
of this kind bridge is a bit unsociable. Then I 
thought of poker, but there are too many of us for 
good poker, and bad poker’s beastly. Then I thought 
of a sing-song, but—well, it makes an awful row with 
the windows open, and anyway it’s a rotten piano. 
So then I tried to think of some game that would bring 
us all in, y’know, and yet wouldn’t be too childish, a 
game with a spice of excitement and—and all that, 
y’know. And I rather think I’ve hit on just the right 
thing.’”’? Here Bellamy whisked off the tissue paper 
and displayed—a roulette board. 

A student of character, such as Victor Stanniforth 
prided himself on being, might have gleaned much 
from the facial expressions of the company when 
Bellamy produced his piéce de resistance. The Sahib 
looked tickled, Mr. Hambley slightly scandalized, Mr. 
Thynne anxious, Dr. Warrinder indulgently amused 
and Colonel Trumper rather more like a truant school- 
boy than he had on arrival. The younger and less 
responsible element was clearly intrigued and ex- 
pectant. There was a momentary pause before any- 
one achieved articulation. The Sahib was the first to 
do so. ‘‘ Roulette, by Gad! Haven’t played since 
I was in Monte twenty years ago.”’ 

“Good idea, Bellamy!’’—this was the Colonel— 
““T’m just in the mood for a little flutter. Small 
stakes, of course! ’’ he added hastily. 
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‘“Rather out of my _ sphere,’? remarked Mr. 
Hambley confusedly. 

‘To say nothing of being against the law! ”’ inter- 
posed Thynne. 

The Colonel snorted indignantly. ‘‘ Pooh! non- 
sense, Thynne! Who’s to stop us? Answer me 
that! Who’s to stop us?” 

‘* Well, the police could if they saw us through the 
window.” 

‘““Then pull the blinds down!’’ snapped the 
Colonel, and murmuring something about namby- 
pamby nonsense he joined the crowd that had collected 
round the seductive-looking board. The host was 
bombarded with questions. 

‘“ How’s it work, Bellamy ? ”’ 

‘ Twizzle this round and then chuck in the ball the 
other way, isn’t it? That’s got it! Whew! 
Doesn’t it whizz!” 

‘‘'What’s the scoring ? ”’ 

‘* Someone takes the bank, don’t they?” 

‘“‘ ‘What’s zero count? ” 

‘“‘ Which are the even chances? ”’ 

‘‘Shall we have to get old Fieldwick in as 
croupier ? ”’ 

On all these points Bellamy had to admit complete 
ignorance. He had bought the thing on the impulse 
of the moment, had never played in his life, but here 
was a book of the rules and they’d soon get the hang 
of the thing, y’know. 

The rules were studied and discussed, the board 
correctly laid, the chairs set, the Sahib had been un- 
animously elected to preside over the first bank, and 
the success of Bellamy’s surprise packet seemed 
assured, when Mr. Thynne once again interposed with 
a legal caution. Mr. Hambley upheld ‘‘ the Law,”’ 
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though tentatively, it is true, and with an anxious eye 
on “the Army.’ As churchwarden of the parish he 
felt it incumbent on him. eit 

This brought the Colonel to the verge of apoplexy. 
Damn it, sir!’’ he spluttered, ‘“‘is this a Sunday 
school? I say, is this a Sunday school? Answer 
me that! Is this a blasted Sunday school or is it 
not ?”’ 

Mr. Hambley visibly trembled. 

“Strictly prohibited, Colonel,’ said Thynne, 
courageously sticking to his guns. 

“What is?” 

“* Roulette.”’ 

66 Why ? ” 

“Gaming.” 

The Colonel gave an emphatic blow on the 
table. ‘‘ Then what about bridge? ’’ he demanded. 
‘* Answer me that! ”’ 

Mr. Thynne, though pale, was composed. ‘‘ Bridge 
is mostly played in private houses and club card- 
rooms,’ he explained. ‘‘In a public place it is, 
strictly speaking, illegal. But bridge after all is a 
game of skill. This is sheer gambling.’’ 

The Colonel made a violent gesture of abdication 
and looked towards the Sahib. Everyone looked 
towards the Sahib. The harmony of the evening was 
in jeopardy. A ruling on this knotty point from the 
senior member present was clearly indicated. What 
the Sahib’s ruling would have been was never known. 
Before he could deliver judgment Bellamy had edged 
in with a felicitously worded apologia. ‘‘I say, 
y’know, I never thought—it was only just Let’s 
wash it out and play nap!”’ 

This settled the matter far more effectively than any 
lengthy argument could have done. It needed not the 
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Colonel’s ‘‘ Nap! Old Maid, you mean !”’ to set the 
tide of public opinion very decidedly against the con- 
scientious objectors. A chorus of protests arose on 
all sides, the obvious purport of which was that you 
couldn’t accept a man’s dinner—particularly such a 
dinner as Bellamy’s—and cavil at his methods. of 
entertaining you afterwards. There was nothing for 
it but a graceful surrender, and this the opposition 
very wisely achieved. 

‘« Faites vos jeux, messieurs!’ sang out the Sahib. 
‘‘ That’s the lingo, isn’t it? Faites vos jeux! Rien 
ne va plus!”’ 


The pleasant jingle of money began to make itself 
heard. 


Once again our epic poet might have found valuable 
copy in the facial expressions around him, for there 
is nothing like gambling for revealing unsuspected 
hardnesses and awaking dormant appetites. But 
Victor’s wits were still somewhat fuddled, and the 
novelty and intricacy of the game for a while 
demanded all his attention. It was not until play had 
been in progress for upwards of an hour that he 
became in any degree alert. Perhaps it was a pity 
that he did so even then. It is nearly always a mis- 
take to precipitate a crisis, and that is what his alert- 
ness brought about. 

Subconsciously his brain must have been registering 
Bellamy’s movements for some time, for when con- 
sciousness dawned he found that he already had them 
‘‘ pat.’? Bellamy was seated on the other side of the 
table and to his extreme left. He had merely to place 
his left hand as a screen and rest his head upon it to 
make his observations unnoticed, while appearing to 
be engrossed in the game. It needed but a few 
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moments’ consideration to verify his subconscious 
impressions and put a name to these singular 
manceuvres of his host. Bellamy was working a 
system; there could be no doubt about it. And a 
profitable system, too! Bellamy, the professed tyro 
at the game, Bellamy, who had bought this fascinating 
toy “‘ on the impulse of the moment,’’ and who knew 
so little about it that he had to read up the rules, 
Bellamy was using it to exploit his guests with an 
ease and dexterity which spoke of long practice. To 
make quite sure that there was no mistake, Victor 
deliberately suspended his own operations for several 
minutes and watched the whole process through twice 
from beginning to end. One—two—three—four— 
five—down went five digits on a little scrap of paper 
half concealed by Bellamy’s right hand; and out went 
Sixpence on one of the even chances—black. Red 
turned up. Bellamy had lost. Down went another 
digit on the paper, and up went—sevenpence: black 
again. This time black won. Two erasures were 
made on the paper—as far as Victor could see they 
were the top and bottom digits of the column. Seven- 
pence again—and another win. Two more erasures 
and another sevenpence staked. A third win, and the 
whole sum was crossed through as though finished 
with, and another column started: one, two, three, 
four, five, as before. 

Victor had a natural aptitude for figures. He made 
a rapid calculation. Bellamy had won three seven- 
pences and lost one sixpence. Total profit on the 
transaction, one-and-threepence. It was worth watch- 
ing again. 

This time the process took longer. There were more 
losses and consequently more digits added to the 
column. But the wins gradually cropped up and the 
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usual erasures followed until the whole calculation was 
wiped out as before and a new column started. 
Victor’s mathematics were more complicated this time, 
but he worked the sum out at last. Bellamy had won 
another one-and-threepence. Ingenious! 

The whole scheme was now practically in Victor’s 
hands. A _ personal test would settle the matter 
beyond dispute. He slipped a piece of paper and a 
pencil out of his pocket. The only doubtful factor 
was the exact amount of the digits in the first column. 
Almost certainly they were 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. He would 
start on that assumption anyway. Now Bellamy’s 
first stake was invariably sixpence. He would stake 
sixpence, then, on the red. Black turned up; he had 
lost. What now? When Bellamy lost the first time 
he added a digit and staked sevenpence. The added 
digit was presumably 6. He jotted down a 6 on his 
column and staked sevenpence. This time he won. 
Now for the erasures. Bellamy had erased the top 
and bottom figures of the column, namely the 1 and 
the 6. Victor did likewise. Then he paused, con- 
sidering. What had Bellamy’s next stake been? To 
be sure! Another sevenpence. Now, how had he 
arrived at that sevenpence? Why sevenpence? He 
scrutinized his column. It ran thus: 


Dura ww d 


Clearly the sevenpence had been arrived at by adding 
the remaining two outside digits together, the 2 and 
the 5. All right! A sevenpenny stake, then. He 
staked it and lost. What now? Another digit to be 
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added to the column. Yes, but what digit? A 47, 
surely, if—as he suspected—the column was to retain 
numerical sequence. He jotted down a 7. His next 
Stake, then, must be ninepence—the sum of the two 
outside digits, the 2 and the 7._ He staked ninepence 
and won. Out went the 2 and the 7 with two dabs 
of his pencil. The unerased figures now stood thus: 


3 
4 
5 


He added the two ‘‘ outsides,’’ staked eightpence and 
won; erased the 3 and the 5, staked the remaining 
fourpence and won again. The transaction was com- 
plete. Now, how did he stand ? 

This was Victor’s calculation: Lost 6d. Won ad. 
Lost 7d. Won od. Won 8d. Won 4d. Total 
winnings: one shilling and threepence. 

Yes; one-and-threepence was the ullima Thule of 
your adventure. You might find yourself involved in 
the most abstruse and alarming calculations, you might 
stand tottering on the verge of bankruptcy, you might 
be called upon to drain your utmost resources to avert 
disaster, and yet—given an ordinary amount of luck 
and a healthy confidence in the law of averages—you 
landed safe and sound, high and dry, your fifteen- 
pence in hand. An excellent system, thought Victor. 
Simple yet ingenious. But how long had Bellamy 
been collecting one-and-threepences? It was not a 
very difficult problem. Each ‘‘ process’? took on a | 
rough average two-and-half minutes. That meant 
half-a-crown in five minutes. They had been playing 
upwards of an hour and a half. Ninety minutes. 
Eighteen half-crowns. Two pounds five. Pretty 
useful! 

It was not that the system in itself was unfair. The 
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unfairness lay in Bellamy’s knowledge and sur- 
reptitious use of it, while pretending complete ignor- 
ance of the game. There was something, too, in the 
slow and methodical accumulation of petty amounts 
which reminded Victor forcibly of the Culverstone 
incident which had so intrigued his mind on the night 
of the Bards’ Club soirée. Evidently this paltry 
meanness was ingrained in Bellamy’s nature. He 
had never outgrown it. That incident, typical of the 
boy, was typical of the man. And this was the kind 
of nasty little vampire he had let loose on his unsus- 
pecting friends! To urge that they were all sensible 
intelligent people capable of safeguarding their own 
interests, that they had accepted Bellamy at face 
value, was but a specious argument. Besides, it was 
not entirely true. In the beginning, at any rate, they 
had taken Bellamy on trust, on the strength of his, 
Victor’s, introduction. Their tacit condonation of the 
golf story proved that. 

Surely, then, it behoved him to speak out, to avert 
the disaster which he felt instinctively was imminent. 
And now if ever was the time to speak—now, while 
he was boiling with indignation at this fresh proof of 
Bellamy’s meanness, now, e’er the emboldening fumes 
of the wine were completely dissipated and courage 
failed him. He had paltered with this problem long 
enough. It was time to act. 

Taking advantage of a lull in the proceedings while 
the bank was changing hands, he leaned forward and 
remarked in very loud and distinct tones: 

“TI see you’ve managed to evolve a system, 
Bellamy. That’s rather clever of you, considering 
you have never played the game before! ”’ 

The words were casual enough, but the intonation 
was unmistakable. It was an accusation, nothing 
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less. Dead silence reigned instantly, and all eyes 
were levelled on the host. For a moment Victor 
thought his coup had_ succeeded. Bellamy was 
obviously startled and embarrassed. He flushed and 
shifted about in his seat, while his hand—or so it 
seemed to Victor—made a quick, involuntary move- 
ment towards the paper beside him. But an instant 
later he had recovered his bland composure. The 
guileless, enquiring eyes met the eyes of his accuser 
steadily. ‘“‘System? Oh, you mean this?’’ He 
picked up the paper and waved it. ‘‘ My dear old 
bean, you flatter me! I should have thought I’d got 
about as much idea of workin’ out a system as—as— 
well, as of writing an epic poem! ”’ he concluded with 
a grin. 

A slight, a very slight titter went round the table, 
but Victor kept his head. ‘‘ Perhaps you'll tell us 
what’s on that paper, then?’’ he suggested. 

“On the paper? Certainly, if you’re so curious 
about it. A record of my gains and losses. One 
must keep some sort of check on the jolly old bankin’ 
account, y’know!”’ 

It was on Victor now that all eyes were turned, and 
it took all his nerve to keep a bold front under the 
scrutiny. He was very well aware that public opinion 
was in favour of the defence rather than the prosecu- 
tion. He knew that underlying the general embar- 
rassment there prevailed a distinct feeling of irritation 
in that the harmony of the evening—already 
jeopardised by the Noncomformist consciences of 
Messrs. Hambley and Thynne—should be disturbed 
once more. He could not reckon on popularity, even 
if he scored his point. He knew all this, but it would 
be folly to withdraw now. He must see the wretched 
business through. 
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Pale, but composed, he rose to his feet. ‘‘ Gentle- 
men,’’ he said, ‘‘ I am sorry to seem tiresome, but I 
think I had better say at once that I am not satisfied 
with—with our host’s explanation. I accuse him 
definitely of working a system, and of having worked 
it practically all the evening. You may say, of 
course, that there is nothing unfair in working a 
system. Well, in the ordinary way there isn’t. But 
I contend that in this particular case it is unfair, 
because it means that Bellamy has taken advantage 
of our ignorance while professing ignorance himself. 
I hate making this fuss and spoiling the evening, but 
I feel—I feel I must speak. Perhaps I had better add, 
by the way, that I am perfectly sober and conscious of 
all I am saying. Bellamy says the paper contains an 
account of his gains and losses. Candidly I can’t 
believe that, and I challenge him to hand the paper 
round and prove his words.’’ Hereupon Victor sat 
down. 

The general embarrassment was by now acute. It 
was even painful. The Sahib gulped down the re- 
mains of his brandy and soda. Cresswell lit a cigarette 
very elaborately. Dr. Warrinder polished his nails 
against his coat sleeve. Mr. Hambley murmured, 
‘“T’m sure——”’ and then choked. The Colonel ex- 
pressed the universal feeling pretty accurately by 
placing his elbows on the table, cupping his large red 
face in his hands and muttering, ‘‘Oh, H ee 
Then Bellamy got up. He had retained his com- 
posure to a remarkable degree. No one but a very 
acute observer would have noticed anything amiss, 
and Victor was the only acute observer in the room, 
the others being far too uncomfortable to observe any- 
thing whatever. To Victor alone were revealed the 
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little signs of uneasiness that betrayed themselves in 
Bellamy’s movements. 

Following his accuser’s lead Bellamy addressed 
himself to the company generally, but his gaze was 
for the most part directed towards the Sahib who had 
recently resumed the bank and was therefore in the 
unenviable position of presiding magistrate. 

‘‘ T’ve seen this coming on for some time,”’ Bellamy 
said. “‘ As I daresay most of you have noticed, Stan- 
niforth has been queer in his manner to me lately. 
‘It isn’t a subject I care to discuss, and I wouldn’t have 
discussed it if it hadn’t been forced on me to-night. 
I know exactly when Stanniforth turned nasty—and 
I know why. It was when after staying with him at 
his cottage I went on to White Stacks. That was 
when it started. And now I'll tell you why. It’s 
summed up in one word—Jealousy. I ask Stanni- 
forth here and now, point-blank, if that isn’t true.’’ 

Victor looked up quickly. He hadn’t been pre- 
pared for this, but his keenly punctilious sense 
prompted him to make the only possible reply. ‘‘ Yes, 
it’s true as far as it goes,’’ he said quietly. ‘‘I was 
jealous at the time, but that is a very small part of my 
grievance against you.”’ 

Bellamy chipped in with the celerity of a cross- 
examining counsel who has scored a point. ‘‘ Good! 
You've admitted it. That’s all I wanted these 
gentlemen to know.’’ 

Victor interpolated a mirthless little laugh. ‘‘ Yes, 
you're right there! ’’ he said; ‘‘ it zs all you want them 
to know! ”’ 

“Now, then,’’ continued Bellamy, ignoring the 
interruption, ‘‘as regards this—this absurd business 
to-night. It’s a very simple matter after all. You 
say this piece of paper contains the workings of a 
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system. I say it records my gains and losses. You 
suggest I hand the paper round. I wzd/ hand it 
round, and I do so with complete confidence that not 
a single soul in the room except yourself will even 
look at it. Here you are, Colonel! Catch hold!” 

The situation was quite dramatic, and Victor, taken 
aback though he was by this very unexpected 
manceuvre, could almost have laughed aloud at the 
brazen effrontery of it. In complete silence and 
almost with the precision of a machine the paper was 
handed round the table until it reached Victor. He 
hesitated a moment, then shrugged his shoulders and 
passed it on. Against this tacit but overwhelming 
consensus of opinion he was powerless. If no one 
wished to read the contents of the paper, very cer- 
tainly no one would wish to hear it read. It was truly 
a Gilbertian situation. There in his hand had 
reposed all the evidence he required—evidence suffi- 
cient to justify, not only this particular charge, but 
any further charges it might be necessary to bring 
later on, if all his suspicions were true. And yet, 
handicapped as ever by his old bugbear ‘‘ good form,” 
he had deliberately forborn to make use of it. 

A moment later the incriminating document was in 
its owner’s pocket. | 

‘‘That’s that!’’ said Bellamy. 

Victor rose at once, bowed to the assembled com- 
pany and left the room. 


There was a momentary pause, and then the Sahib 
with a really heroic effort wiped the incident off the 
map. Giving the wheel a terrific spin, he bawled out: 
‘“ Faites vos jeux, messieurs!’’ and the pent-up 
feelings of the company discharged themselves in a 
burst of laughter. 

Victor heard it as he went down the steps. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


Rain had ceased and a full moon bathed in silver 
radiance the little village street he knew and loved so 
well. He felt like an emigrant taking his last view 
of home from the steerage of a vessel outward bound. 
Probably this was his last view of Maplehurst. He 
must leave, of course. There was no alternative. 
Better, far better, a self-imposed exile than the 
humiliation of a virtual ostracism at home. He 
glanced at his watch. A quarter after midnight. 
There was a milk train at five. He would catch that. 
Five hours to kill, since sleep was, of course, out of 
the question. Never mind! It began to get light at 
three, and things might seem better in the light. 
Meanwhile he would pack slowly and map out some 
plan of action—at least an itinerary. Funds were low, 
or he would have seized the opportunity to indulge in 
foreign travel. Some cheerful seaside resort, then, 
where there would be plenty of amusements to interest 
him and distract his thoughts. 

He had reached Pear Tree by now, and having 
returned Cerberus’ greeting ascended at once to his 
bedroom, changed his evening clothes and began 
methodically to pack. The ordered, mechanical 
nature of the task steadied his brain. He became, 
indeed, surprisingly calm, almost tranquil. The 
fracas at the Golden Fleece was too recent to be 
reviewed or even distinctly remembered. Later in 
perspective he knew that he would have to review it, 
but now he made no attempt to do so. His thoughts 
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were almost entirely occupied with the immediate 
future. Perhaps after all gaiety and excitement were 
not the antidotes he required. In any case they would 
prove inconveniently expensive. Work! The epic 
poem! Yes, that was the remedy. He would seek 
out some old-world spot. , 

Almost simultaneously the word Cornwall leaped 
into his brain. Cornwall! The very name suggested 
remoteness, seclusion, freedom from prying eyes and 
slanderous tongues. Yes, he would go to Cornwall 
—tramp round the coast until he found the exact spot 
suited to his needs. His imagination pictured the 
scene already: a little fishing village nestling in its 
sheltered cove beneath the shadow of overmantling 
cliffs! A tiny upper room in some humble cottage 
with a window looking out on the sea! A table in 
the window, and himself seated at the table, writing, 
writing! Perhaps it was true what he had read 
somewhere that one can only write convincingly of a 
place when one is away from it! Perhaps the village 
of his epic would stand out in clearer perspective when 
viewed from that far off coast. Yes, Cornwall was — 
the place for him. 

This sudden decision necessitated an immediate 
change in his arrangements. One cannot tramp a 
coast comfortably carrying a bulky suit-case. He un- 
packed it at once and, selecting a few indispensable 
garments, transferred them to a school satchel which 
it happened he had purchased one day in the village 
for the purposes of a picnic and never since used. 
There was a distinct novelty in the Spartan simplicity 
of this re-packing which was by no means devoid of 
attraction. To concentrate his mind, not on what. he 
might want, but on what he could do without, gave 
him a new sensation. He tasted for the first time the 
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sweets of frugality. After all, he mused, what was 
property? Merely so much lumber weighing you 
down, fettering your actions, clogging your thoughts, 
robbing you of freedom, experience, life itself. Any 
starving tramp was freer than he had been these last 
three years! 

The call of the road was strong within Victor that 
early morning. Most of us hear it at some time or 
other, never more clearly, perhaps, than when, like 
he, we are watching the darkness lifting and the white 
dawn stealing across the sky. 

As the hands of the clock neared 4.30 he shouldered 
his pack and went downstairs. A hunk of bread and 
a draught of milk seemed a fitting breakfast to 
inaugurate the adventure. He left a note for Mrs. 
Eustace saying he had been called away on urgent 
business and was uncertain when he should return. 
Then after a few moments’ consideration he went into 
the kitchen and awakened Cerberus. His original 
intention had been to set forth entirely alone, to make 
a clean sweep of all his old friends, sever connection 
with Maplehurst and all its concerns. Bound up with 
Cerberus were associations which it were wiser he 
should forget. Cerberus—albeit unconsciously—had 
chaperoned many a pleasant ramble with that brown- 
eyed ‘pal whose sweet discourse might tinkle never- 
more on his responsive ear. And yet it seemed hardly 
fair to Cerberus to leave him behind. Cerberus, too, 
had his associations, and there was no urgent reason 
in his case for eschewing sentiment. Left alone with 
Mrs. Eustace, Cerberus would be profoundly bored. 
Besides, reflected Victor, there might come a moment 
when he would be thankful for Cerberus’ company. 
Solitude and oblivion were what he craved, but the 
thought of utter isolation vaguely alarmed him. The 
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companionship of a dog is never intrusive, never 
exiguous. It accords exactly what is demanded of it 
and no more. In this respect it will always be the 
most perfect form of companionship known to man. 

So Cerberus was roused from his slumbers, and 
while the eyes of Cerberus registered mild astonish- 
ment at the unusual circumstance of being awakened at 
4.30 a.m. his tail expressed entire willingness to over- 
look the incident and extract therefrom whatever 
amusement it might betide. 

Victor’s light-hearted mood accompanied him down 
the hill to the station and even sustained him through 
those mysterious lingerings, haltings, bumpings, 
joltings and retrogressions, inseparable from milk 
trains. The slowness of the journey was actually 
soothing. He gazed tranquilly through the window 
on the sunlit landscape so deliciously fresh and clean- 
looking after last night’s rain. He was conscious 
neither of fatigue nor bitterness. This was a new 
world. The old one was leagues away. 

Nevertheless, after a hearty breakfast at the Charing 
Cross Hotel he took deliberately one more backward ~ 
glance at the old world. Acting on a sudden impulse 
he hailed a passing taxi. Two small links were still 
missing from his chain of evidence. They might as 
well be forged, if only to satisfy his curiosity. ‘‘ Drive 
to 39A, Jermyn Street,’’ he said. 

39A proved to be a set of chambers over a tailor’s 
shop. A suave manservant answered his ring. ‘‘ Is 
Mr. Bellamy at home? ”’ he asked. 

The man looked surprised. ‘‘ Mr. Bellamy, sir? 
These are Mr. Murchison’s chambers, sir.’’ 

If one can grin inwardly Victor did so then. ‘‘ No 
one of the name of Bellamy has ever lived here 
then?” 
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‘Oh, I know Mr. Bellamy, sir. He’s a friend of 
Mr. Murchison’s and calls here occasionally. But 
he’s never lived here, sir, to the best of my know- 
ledge.’’ Then as Victor still lingered he added: 
‘Perhaps you’d like to wait a few minutes and see 
Mr. Murchison, sir. He might be able to tell you 
Mr. Bellamy’s whereabouts, sir.’’ 

Victor thought rapidly. Was Murchison a factor in 
the game or not? He might be worth pumping, any- 
way. ‘‘ Thanks,” he said, ‘“‘I think I will. Mr. 
Murchison is out, then? ’’ 

‘‘ Yes, sir, but he won’t be long. He has gone to 
get a shave. This way, sir!’’? He ushered Victor 
into a comfortably furnished sitting-room, gave him 
one hasty though discreet glance of investigation, 
handed him a morning paper and withdrew. A man 
with a satchel on his back and a half-bred bulldog at 
his heels was hardly the sort of visitor he was accus- 
tomed to see in his master’s chambers, but he had the 
unfailing instinct of his class: an instinct which 
assured him Victor’s tone and accent were beyond 
reproach. There were some very queer people about 
nowadays—frontiersmen and such. Still, you could 
generally tell by the voice—and the legs. He was a 
great authority on legs. 

Victor took a casual survey of the apartment, 
wondering the while what he was going to say to 
Murchison when he should arrive. There was little 
likelihood that he would get anything out of 
Murchison worth hearing. If Murchison was sufh- 
ciently Bellamy’s friend to present him with the free- 
dom of his address and his note-paper—and he un- 
doubtedly was—he would be the last person in the 
world to give him away. It was rather waste of time, 
really, waiting for Murchison. 
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The thought of note-paper took him over to the 
writing-table in the window whereon reposed a neat 
little stack of stationery. On the table lay an open 
telegram at which, quite accidentally, he glanced. 
Then he gave a violent start and glanced again. Two 
familiar words had caught his eye; one of them was 
his own name. Really one can hardly blame him for 
reading the telegram through from end to end. At 
all events he did so. The message had been handed 
in at Maplehurst at 8.3 that morning—just after the 
office opened, thought Victor—and ran as follows: 


‘Murchison, 39A, Jermyn Street, S.\W. A man called 
Stanniforth may call tell him nothing. C.B.”’ 


Victor whistled, picked up his hat and walked out. 
An interview with Mr. Murchison seemed superfluous. 
The valet was nowhere to be seen, so he escaped with- 
out tiresome explanations. It would probably be 
imagined that he had decamped with a silver inkstand 
or something, but a moment’s search would set that 
right. He felt little or no interest in the personality 
of the absent Murchison. Murchison might be an 
accommodating friend of Bellamy’s or an accomplice 
in roguery. Which, scarcely mattered. One thing was 
clear, though; he had grossly underrated Bellamy’s 
intelligence. There was a Sherlock Holmes touch 
about Bellamy’s deduction that he would leave Maple- 
hurst that morning and call at Jermyn Street. Last 
night, too, Bellamy had displayed astuteness. His 
confident belief that none of his guests would read 
‘the record of his gains and losses,’’ and that, this 
being so, Victor would perforce follow their lead, had 
revealed considerable insight into character. Well, 
he had a clear field now and could do what he liked. 
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Maplehurst had refused to take a warning, and Maple- 
hurst must suffer! 

And now for his last link and an end of the whole 
miserable business. He hailed another taxi. ‘‘ 110, 
Gale Street, Camberwell,’’ he said. 

It was a tidy distance to Camberwell, and more than 
once as the cab snorted its way through mean and 
sordid streets Victor regretted his impulse. All this 
delay was sheer waste of time and threatened to blunt 
the keen edge of his Wanderlust. Nevertheless, when 
they drew up at last, he was conscious of such a 
delicious thrill of satisfaction that he actually laughed 
aloud. 110, Gale Street was a small newspaper shop, 
and a card in the window drew attention to the fact 
that ‘‘ letters might be addressed there.”’ 

Victor glanced at his watch. ‘‘ Paddington! ’’ he 
called to the driver, ‘‘ and drive like the very deuce. 
I want to catch the 10.30 Cornish express! ”’ 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


IT was scarcely to be expected that such an orgy as 
that at the Golden Fleece would escape popular 
criticism. Gossip was rife next day in the cottages 
and shops, and various exaggerated stories got afloat. 
The amount of liquor supplied to the company was 
multiplied out of all proportion to the facts, and the 
gambling losses of some of the guests were believed 
to run into hundreds of pounds. The Sahib, it was 
announced, might have to sell a motor car, and Colonel 
Trumper—who had arrived home in the small hours 
badly out of repair—was contemplating a mortgage 
on Senlac. A facetious customer asked Mr. Field- 
wick how his Casino was going on, which caused that 
worthy publican to quake in his shoes for days, lest 
the police should run him in for keeping a gaming 
house. 

Bellamy, too, had not been far off the mark when 
he prophesied that his party would “‘ flutter the dove- 
cots.’’ In the households of several of the roysterers 
conjugal relations were strained, and the roysterers 
themselves, meeting haphazard in the street or at each 
other’s houses, exchanged covert glances of mutual 
‘sympathy and comprehension. The final vote of 
censure was, of course, passed by Miss Gedge who, 
the moment she got wind of the affair, went straight 
to bed and stayed there—to the unspeakable relief of 
the entire community. Curiously enough Mr. 
Hambley, who was popularly supposed to be in an 


habitual state of hen-peck, escaped domestic compli- 
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cations altogether. This was in a large measure due 
to the mentality of his wife, whose code demanded 
that a personal attitude once adopted should be 
rigidly adhered to. Ever since Bellamy had pulled 
the Maplehurst tennis match out of the fire and con- 
founded the scheming Marables, he had figured as a 
hero in Mrs. Hambley’s estimation. One’s pet hero 
is allowed a lot of rope, and if Bellamy had been a 
little wild on this occasion and carried the festivities a 
trifle too far, it was quite excusable in one so eminently 
‘“sound ”’ as he had proved himself to be. 

Mrs. Hambley during these summer months was a 
lady of extraordinary activity. Already secretary of 
the Tennis Club, the Golf Club, the Badminton Club 
and the Bridge Club, she was now revolving a scheme 
whereby all these petty little secretaryships would be 
glorified into one imposing whole. A Sports Club— 
that was what was wanted in Maplehurst! A real 
bona fide Sports Club that would rope in the outlying 
residents, might even extend its influence to dead- 
alive Pembridge, where money was plentiful, but 
enterprise deplorably lacking. Her exuberant fancy 
had visualized the whole scheme. The subscriptions 
to the existing clubs would be amalgamated—and con- 
siderably raised; a vastly extended membership 
would bring more grist to the mill. No need to worry 
on the score of finance. A large piece of ground must 
be rented (she already had her eye on several eligible 
sites), a cosy wooden club-house erected, lighting and 
heating installed. Every legitimate form of sport 
must be represented. There would be a card room, 
a chess room, a billiard room, a skating rink. There 
would be a cricket ground, a nine-hole golf course, 
a bowling green, an archery ground—and, of course, 
tennis courts. Possibly there would be a covered 
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wooden tennis-court for wet afternoons. There would 
be a large salon suitable for dances and concerts. 
Competition would be stimulated, ‘‘ form ’’ improved, 
the social life of the village enhanced. It would bea 
stupendous notion. She pictured herself in a neat, 
severely furnished little office at the top of the build- 
ing, working out handicaps, typing notices, presiding 
over board meetings; organising, directing, adjudicat- 
ing. What a life! | 

With Mrs. Hambley to decide was to act. She 
launched forthwith a tremendous canvassing campaign 
against the unsuspecting population of Maplehurst 
and neighbourhood. For three days the whole house 
shook with the reverberations of her typewriter while 
the preliminary circulars were being prepared. These 
she had decided to send by post and follow them up 
by a visit in person. For the personal visits she felt 
that she needed support—at least, she called it 
‘‘ support,’’ although what she really meant was ‘‘a 
witness.’’ Promises were easily made and easily for- 
gotten. Yes, undoubtedly she would need ‘‘ sup- 
port.’’ Mentally she reviewed her friends and 
acquaintances. Mr. Thynne—too official. She could 
do the official part of the business. Colonel Trumper 
—a sound sportsman, but too unsubstantial in a 
financial sense; in fact he would require a lot of can- 
vassing himself, probably. The Sahib—substantial 
enough, but unreliable, a creature of moods, as likely 
as not to pooh-pooh the whole scheme. Victor Stan- 
niforth—mysteriously absent, she had neard, and just 
when the cricket match was coming on, too! In any 
case lacking in enthusiasm. One of the Cresswells— 
up in town all day and seldom available. Bellamy— 
the very man! Why hadn’t she thought of Bellamy 
at once? An ideal canvasser in every respect. 
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‘*Sound,’’ persuasive, enthusiastic, voluble and 
daring. 

Bellamy was invited to lunch at once, and entered 
into the business with such heart that she felt success 
was assured. 

‘“Toppin’ idea, Mrs. Hambley !’’ he said when 
he had heard her through. ‘‘ By Jove, before we 
know where we are we shall be challenging the 
county!” 

The lady glowed. Optimist though she was, it 
hadn’t occurred to her that Maplehurst might 


challenge the county. ‘‘At tennis, you mean?” 
she suggested. 
‘“ Tennis—cricket—everythin’,’’ said Bellamy. 
9) 


“‘ We'll get some good coaches down. 

Mrs. Hambley was quite carried away. Coaches! 
Of course they would want coaches. It sounded 
delightfully professional. 

All through lunch Bellamy wove elaborations round 
the theme, introducing several minor but attractive 
points which her more practical mind had overlooked. 
Club colours were discussed, pavilions and club- 
houses considered architecturally, the merits and 
demerits of various golf-courses analyzed to the 
smallest detail. It was really a remarkable display 
of technical give-and-take between two experts. Mr. 
Hambley who was present at the lunch table was lost 
in wonderment. He had always harboured a sort of 
bewildered admiration for his wife’s organizing 
‘ abilities, but he had never suspected her of such 
intimate acquaintance with the sports she fostered. 
Anything in the nature of enthusiasm was, of course, 
beyond him, but he was sufficiently impressed not to 


put a damper on the scheme. Nor did he suggest, as 
Wig: 
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he might have done in more sober moments, that the 
success of the undertaking would depend, after all, 
entirely on the state of the exchequer, and that it 
would be wiser to ascertain that first. So the two 
optimists had it all their own way, and the whirlwind 
campaign was embarked upon that very afternoon. 

A whirlwind it was. It would have been difficult 
to say which ran the faster, the nimble little two-seater 
or the tongues of its occupants. To White Stacks 
first, where the canvassers’ proposals were met with 
unlimited enthusiasm and the promise of a handsome 
donation. Then to each Maplehurst resident in turn 
—those further afield were to be left until the circulars 
should have had time to operate—winding up at the 
Reverend Aubrey’s where, as Mrs. Hambley had pre- 
dicted, they found an easy prey. Mr. Tegument, 
indeed, was so intrigued with the idea, and perceived 
in it such exceptional opportunities of becoming a 
member of a committee of some sort, that he opened 
his purse-strings more widely than they had dared to 
hope. It was the culminating triumph of a triumphal 
day. Maplehurst was solid. 

The outer ring was attacked next day with almost 
equal success, and Mrs. Hambley had reason fre- 
quently to congratulate herself on her choice of a 
colleague. They made in truth, by reason of their 
ideally contrasting qualities, an ideal combination. 
No sooner were you threatened with total submersion 
under Mrs. Hambley’s torrent of statistics than 
Bellamy’s cheery generalities hauled you out on to 
the bank, breathless but refreshed. Virtually there 
was no escape. They got you all ways. Impervious 
to the logic of facts, you were dazzled by the fascina- 
tions of fancy. If both failed, you were offered a seat 
on the Committee, or a Vice-Something-or-other-ship, 
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or an ‘‘under the distinguished patronage of,’’ and 
the trick was done. 

On the Saturday evening which closed a strenuous 
week the two promoters were ensconced in Mrs. 
Hambley’s little sanctum. The lady sat at the table, 
typing out the first rough draft of the prospectus of 
the Maplehurst Sports’ Club and reciting as she 
typed. Bellamy reclined in a large armchair watch- 
ing the smoke curl upwards from one of Hambley’s 
cigars and grunting out comments at intervals. 

““*Maplehurst Sports’ Club,’’’ intoned Mrs. 
Hambley. 

*“And Gymkhana,’’ suggested Bellamy. 

Mrs. Hambley looked thoughtful. ‘‘Ye-es. A 
tiny bit cumbersome, do you think? ”’ 

**No one will call it that,’’ said Bellamy, ‘‘ but it 
looks better on the bills. More impressive.’’ 

““Yes, perhaps you are right. Yes, you are. 
*Maplehurst Sports’ Club and Gymkhana.’ (Pity 
we can’t add ‘Limited’ but that will come later.) 
‘Honorary President, the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Scarfe, 
K.G., K.C.M.G., etc., etc. Scarfe Castle, Silver- 
hurst.’ ”’ 

** Sussex,’? amended Bellamy. ‘‘ Scarfe Castle, 
Sussex. Sounds better.’’ 

Mrs. Hambley considered once more. ‘“ Right 
again,’’ she said. ‘‘ There is no need to localize it.”’ 
And she made the correction. Then she paused, 
gazing into space, while a seraphic smile overspread 
her homely features. ‘‘ A great score!’’ she mur- 
mured, ‘‘and yet very easily obtained. Mr. Tegu- 
ment will be quite harmless superintending the Chess 
section.’? She looked across at her companion. 
** You must take the credit for it. You suggested that 
second visit to Mr. Tegument.” 
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Bellamy accepted the laurel leaf thrown to him. 
‘* But the Chess idea was yours,’’ he returned mag- 
nanimously. 

‘‘Tt was,’’ she admitted. ‘‘ We will share the 
credit, then. It is really very useful knowing people’s 
temperaments, isn’t it? °’ 

‘‘ Nothing like it!’ said Bellamy. 

Mrs. Hambley resumed her task. ‘‘ ‘ Vice-Presi- 
dents, George Faringdon, Esquire, White Stacks, 
Maplehurst; Colonel Trumper, Senlac, Maplehurst; 

A chuckle came from the armchair. ‘‘ Good old 
Colonel! It’ll make him happy for life.’’ 

— *** Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Hambley, Arnside, Maple- 
hurst,’’’ continued the lady hurrying rather over the 
item that concerned herself, ‘‘ ‘ Hon. Treasurer, Cyril 
Bellamy, Esquire, Woodbine Cottage, Maplehurst 

The armchair creaked, and Bellamy sat up. ‘‘ Me 
Treasurer! ’’ he exclaimed. Mrs. Hambley smiled at 
the success of her little surprise. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said, 
‘‘it is the only post vacant, and you must certainly 
be on the Board, being one of the prime movers. The 
duties will be very light, I assure you.”’ 

‘* But ’? Bellamy began, then he paused reflec- . 
tively. ‘‘ I thought you wanted me to boss the tennis 
part,’’ he said at last. 

‘* Yes, certainly, but that is your Committee work, 
Captain of the Tennis section. Your duties as 
Treasurer won’t interfere with that.”’ 

‘*T’m not much of a hand at figures, y’know—still, 
if you insist——”’ 

‘‘The duties will be purely nominal,’ urged the 
lady. ‘‘I shall arrange for you to have a clerk. It 
is merely a question of entering the subscriptions and 
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donations on one page, the expenditure on another.”’ 

Bellamy shrugged. ‘‘ Right oh, Mrs. Hambley. 
Count on me to do my best. Go ahead! What 
comes next? ”’ 

‘‘Then follows the Committee. I should like to 
discuss this with you finally before typing it out and 
sending it to press. Yourself—tennis. That’s all 
right. My husband—cricket. It should have been 
Mr. Stanniforth really, but no one seems to know 
where he is or when he is coming back. Dr. War- 
rinder—golf. The Rector—croquet. Mr. Griswold 
—bowls. Mrs. Thynne—badminton. Mr. Tegu- 
ment—chess. Now, what about bridge? Of course 
the Sahib would be immensely pleased if 4 

Bellamy gave a loud laugh. ‘‘ The Sahib! My 
dear Mrs. Hambley, that’d never do. Why, by the 
end of the first week you wouldn’t have a pack of 
cards in the place. They’d all be in the fire! ”’ 

‘“Yes, that is what I am afraid of. I suppose I 
shall have to take it. I ought not to have a section 
really with all my secretarial work.” 

“What about Hazel Faringdon?”’ suggested 
Bellamy. ‘“‘If she can manage the White Stacks 
bridge parties she could manage anything.”’ 

Mrs. Hambley brightened up. ‘‘An excellent 
notion, Mr. Bellamy. I’llask her to-night. I’m sure 
she’ll say ‘ yes’ so I may as well enter her name at 
once. ‘ Miss Hazel Faringdon—bridge.’ Now what 
else is there? Billiards.” 

** The Colonel, of course.’’ 

“Certainly. Colonel Trumper—billiards. Then 
there’s skating and entertainments and that’s all. 
Skating we might leave for the time being until we 
are sure we can havearink. But ‘ entertainments’ is 
a big item. It comprises dances, concerts and 
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theatricals. It is really one of the most important 
sections.”’ 

“Then you ought to boss it yourself, Mrs. 
Hambley,’’ said Bellamy, the flatterer. 

‘‘That’s charming of you. Of course, I’ve had 
wide experience. Still—with all my work as Secre- 
tary I hardly feel 

‘‘ Why not put the whole Committee on to enter- 
tainments ?’’ suggested Bellamy. ‘‘ Everyone’s sure 
to want a finger in that pie! ”’ 

“ Excellent!’’ Mrs. Hambley’s brow cleared once 
more. ‘‘ You are really most helpful, Mr. Bellamy. 
I don’t know what I should do without you. ‘ Enter- 
tainments—dances, concerts, etc. The Committee in 
Session.’ ’’ The typewriter tick-tacked busily. ‘‘ Then 
follows the list of subscriptions, general information, 
suggested sites, estimates and so forth. Yes, l think 
that will do very well.’? Mrs. Hambley rose, lit a 
cigarette and relaxed into an easy chair. ‘‘ A good 
evening’s work! ’’ she said. 

There followed a pleasant, restful pause which was 
broken by Bellamy. ‘‘ There’s one name you’ve for- 
gotten,’’ he remarked. 

** ‘Whose? ”’ 

‘Miss Gedge.”’ 

Mrs. Hambley frowned. ‘‘ Our only failure! But 
she’ll conform. When she sees all those names she 
must conform.” 

Bellamy grinned. ‘‘ Start a roulette section, Mrs. 
Hambley, and put her in charge of it! ”’ 

But Susan Gedge’s defection was too serious a 
matter to Mrs. Hambley to be joked about. Ashlawn 
was, in truth, the only house at which they had drawn 
a blank. Neither argument nor blandishment had 
had the smallest effect on its austere occupant. All 
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sport to her was frivolous and all frivolity reprehen- 
sible. Even the magic name of Scarfe had failed to 
impress her. 

‘It’s meanness,’’ said Mrs. Hambley, ‘“‘ sheer 
meanness. Nothing else.’’ 

‘‘T suppose she Aas got money ?”’ 

‘Money! My dear Mr. Bellamy, she’s rolling in 
it.” 

‘* What does she do with it ?”’ 

‘« She is believed to support several Homes for Dis- 
tressed Cats. Practically she runs one herself. Ash- 
lawn is infested with cats. It is a great disappoint- 
ment,’’ went on Mrs. Hambley, ‘‘a great loss. I had 
been hopeful that the clerical element would have 
attracted her.”’ 

Bellamy grinned again. ‘‘’Fraid it’s my fault, 
Mrs. Hambley. I was gettin’ on quite well in that 
quarter, y’know, actually pulled her blessed old Bath 
chair once, but that party of mine. . . . Still, Pl 
get round her. Trust me! And if I don’t get round 
her ’? Bellamy paused and looked reflective. 

*“Tf you don’t get round her pK 

‘‘ Well, I—I think perhaps she may be sorry some 
day,’’ said Bellamy. And on that cryptic utterance 
the subject of Miss Gedge was dropped. There was 
silence for a moment, then Mrs. Hambley said 
abruptly, ‘‘I suppose you don’t know what called 
Mr. Stanniforth away so suddenly, do you? He was 
at your party, wasn’t he? ”’ 

Bellamy emitted an excessively thick cloud of 
smoke. ‘‘ Oh, yes, he was there, large as life. Oh, 
I expect he just took a fancy into his head, y’know. 
Those poets are rum birds. S’pose he found the air 
of Maplehurst didn’t suit his muse! ”’ 

‘Tt used to suit it,’’ said Mrs. Hambley. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


OTHER minds besides Mrs. Hambley’s were exer- 
cising themselves over Victor Stanniforth’s abrupt 
departure. That they were feminine minds goes 
without saying, since practically all the masculine 
ones were already conversant with the cause of it. 
The secret of the fracas had been well kept. Men are 
naturally reticent over such matters, and it is possible 
that their code of honour was strengthened on this 
occasion by the instinct of self-preservation. They can 
hardly have failed to reflect that an incident of that 
kind did not tend to put their night’s dissipation in 
a more favourable light. So it follows that the lady 
enquirers were minus an important clue. Neverthe- 
less three of them at least had a shrewd suspicion of 
the state of affairs. These three were Hazel Faring- 
don, her sister Olive and Mrs. Viner of the Post Office. 
Hazel had long been cognizant of the breach between 
the two men, and although she had never learnt the 
rights of it her staunch little heart was already dedi- 
cated to the cause of her friend. It had pained her 
for some time that Victor had not taken her more into 
his confidence. She could not understand it. Victor 
and she had always been such pals. From this point 
of view his sudden departure was like a, blow in the 
facetoher. To go off like that—without a word, with- 
out a line—seemed to put the final seal on his defection. 
The happy, intimate companionship of three years 
was atanend! Yet she was loth to believe even now 


that his silence implied that. Secretly she clung to 
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the hope that some day, in some way, all this mystery 
would be explained and their friendship re-instated. 
By incessant brooding on the subject she began dimly 
to conceive a situation which would fit in with Victor’s 
unwonted secretiveness. Clearly Victor’s grievance 
against Bellamy was of a kind which could not be dis- 
closed even to her. It involved a point of honour, 
perhaps, or—or something disgraceful, disreputable, 
unfit fora girl’s ears. Yes, that would meet the case; 
and if Victor had only told her hat much she would 
have been satisfied. But he hadn’t. He had deliber- 
ately avoided the subject. Worse, he had deliberately 
avoided er, fearful, no doubt, lest their former 
intimacy should prompt her to ask questions which 
he dared not answer. And ¢hat hurt! He ought to 
have known her too well for that. 

The result of this silent communing was twofold. 
Hazel began to dislike Bellamy where formerly she 
had liked him, and to want Victor a great deal more 
than she had ever wanted him before. 

Olive was interested, too, but for very different 
reasons. She was, you will remember, very 
thoroughly in love for the first time in her life, 
and a woman in love has only room for one 
purpose in her mind: the progress of her love 
affair. She had divined some time ago that Victor 
was hostile to Bellamy, but what concerned her 
far more nearly was that he was hostile to 
Bellamy’s intentions towards herself. Why this 
should be so she could not conjecture, nor did she 
greatly care. She had merely seen in Victor’s un- 
friendliness a menace to her plans and hopes, she 
merely saw in his disappearance the removal of an 
irritating obstacle from her path. With Victor out 
of the way, Bellamy would, she believed, be more 
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amenable, if only by reason of being more at ease. 
And already events were justifying this belief. 
Bellamy seemed less restrained than formerly, less 
cautious, more prone to fall a prey to her carefully laid 
plans for getting him to herself. True, he was not 
yet the ideal lover by any means, but that, she told 
herself, would come. He wanted careful handling, 
that was all. It was a relief after such a long spell of 
enforced inactivity to marshall her forces once more 
and embark on a definite campaign. She entered 
the engagement with self-confidence fully restored. 
Everything favoured her plans. Her path, recently 
so beset with difficulties, was suddenly made smooth. 
Acacia was laid up with an attack of German measles 
and Randolph was packed off to an uncle’s to escape 
infection. ‘Two more obstacles removed! Dr. War- 
rinder—her most assiduous hanger-on—was away on 
his annual holiday. Another! Even the weather 
helped her by being too fine for good fishing, too hot 
for strenuous tennis. It would be strange indeed if 
Bellamy, freed from his incubus and minus his usual 
distractions, should not find leisure for the lighter 
dalliance of love-making with the acknowledged 
beauty of the neighbourhood. Indeed she felt no 
doubt of ultimate success. All that had to be decided 
upon was the exact degree of allurement needed to 
bring him into her net. Infatuated though she was, 
she could not but admit that he was obtuse—or it 
might be over-modest—that the ordinary fascinations 
would not serve. The flicker of an eyelash sufficed 
to bring Dr. Warrinder to her feet. It would take a 
great deal more than that to subjugate Cyril Bellamy. 

Mrs. Viner’s interest in the mystery of Victor’s 
departure was purely temperamental. Endowed by 
Nature with an enquiring mind, this lady had long 
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ago realized what exceptional opportunities were 
afforded by her daily avocations for indulging it. 
Gradually—perhaps almost without knowing it—she 
had built up a system of espionage which would have 
made her invaluable to the German Secret Service in 
the years immediately preceding the Great War. By 
strict attention to other people’s business, the careful 
perusal of postcards, telegrams and such letters as 
appeared to her by a surface inspection to be worthy of 
being steamed open and closed again, she had 
managed to amass a fund of information anent every 
inhabitant in the place. Improved by constant 
practice, her powers of deduction were really quite un- 
canny, and it must have been a serious disappointment 
to her that so far she had unearthed very few scandals 
worthy the name. It was true that Olive Faringdons’ 
correspondence was occasionally of a piquant nature, 
but Olive had the family failing of openness, flaunt- 
ing her carryings-on so brazenly that any disclosures 
must have been in the nature of an anti-climax. Still, 
it was satisfactory to know that she was carrying on 
on such an extensive scale, just as it was interesting 
to inform oneself of the amount of Colonel Trumper’s 
overdrafts on the Pembridge branch of Barclay’s 
Bank, the cost of Mrs. Hambley’s mourning for her 
husband’s sister, and the details of Mr. Malpas’ feud 
with his wife’s relations. To know these things gave 
one a sense of power, and had Mrs. Viner been a 
wicked woman, instead of merely a foolish one, she 
might have become a real danger to the community. 
The three or four months prior to Bellamy’s 
appearance in Maplehurst had been particularly tame 
from Mrs. Viner’s point of view, and the arrival of a 
stranger was quite a godsend to her. A whole batch 
of fresh correspondence! New avenues to explore! 
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Virgin soil in which to dig! All that was to be learnt 
about Bellamy from the letters he received she had 
mastered in a few weeks and stored in her retentive 
brain. Of course she had the wit to see that informa- 
tion gleaned in this manner must be treated cautiously. 
She must not appear to know too much. Heer little 
tit-bits of gossip must be retailed on the ‘‘ hear-say ”’ 
principle. ‘‘ Some queer stories about him in London, 
so I’ve heard.’’. It did not occur to her audience to 
enquire where she had heard the stories, although as 
Bellamy’s popularity increased she found to her 
chagrin that her innuendoes were apt to fall on stony 
ground. Nevertheless, for her own satisfaction, she 
had continued to prod and probe. _Bellamy’s tele- 
gram to Jermyn Street on the morning after the dinner 
party had been quite sufficient on the top of other 
evidence in her possession to establish the feud 
between Victor and his former guest. Victor’s abrupt 
departure, therefore, caused her no surprise and 
infinite gratification. To be able to purse her lips, 
when informed of it, look extremely wise and remark 
cryptically : ‘‘ Ah! and I’m not surprised to ’ear it!” 
was a reward in itself. 


Our epic poet would have been surprised indeed, 
had he known the interest and curiosity his exit had 
awakened. Asa matter of fact, he had not given the 
subject a thought. His adventure was proving so 
very much to his taste that regret for the loss of his 
fragrant nest was far less poignant than he had ex- 
pected. Cerberus and he had detrained at Bodmin 
Road and tramped thence by easy stages towards the 
sea. Once on the coast, the rugged grandeur of the 
scene had caught and enslaved him, banishing alien 
thoughts. 
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Cornwall gets you like that. You leave the little 
wayside station and encounter a landscape bleak and 
unfriendly, singularly devoid of trees and showing 
few signs of life save in the isolated farmsteads dotted 
here and there. A sudden feeling of loneliness and 
misgiving attacks you, but you shoulder your pack 
resolutely and strike seaward across the uninviting 
waste. Mile upon mile you tramp, and the loneliness 
increases. Surely this cannot be England! You are 
a stranger in a strange land. The few people you 
pass upon the road either do not notice you at all or 
look at you with sharp, mistrustful glances. . Their 
faces are like the landscape, bleak and unfriendly. 
They seem proud, reserved and self-contained. On 
you tramp, and all suddenly you realize that your 
seaward road has dipped between high banks and 
the treeless countryside has vanished from your ken. 
It is as though you had entered a new world. Death 
and desolation are left behind, and here, surrounding 
you, hemming you in protectingly, are all the evi- 
dences of luxuriant, palpitating life. Wiéith interest 
verging on amazement you take your first view of a 
Cornish hedge. You have never seen anything quite 
like it. It is really a huge high bank of greenest turf, 
so broad at the top that a man may walk at ease for 
miles along its surface without having to dismount. 
Its side, shelving steeply to the road, is a tangled 
mass of every conceivable form of vegetation. Thick 
coarse grasses, towering foxgloves, vast ancient ferns, 
columbines, convolvuluses, vetches, wild roses, honey- 
suckles, riot and struggle for mastery. You could 
stand and contemplate one measured cubic foot of 
ground and count a hundred species of growth. You 
cast your gaze forward down the sloping road—it has 
dwindled now to little more than a lane—and glimpse 
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at last some trees. They are the first you have seen 
since you left the station. It is hereabouts you 
register your first impression of this little topsy-turvy 
corner of the land you live in: ‘‘ the nearer the sea, the 
richer the vegetation, the more fertile the soil.” 
Down, down, you tramp, and now a stiff, fresh breeze 
blows in your face. You feel braced, invigorated. 
Depression drops from you like a discarded cloak. 
Far off your eyes discern what they have long been 
waiting for—a strip of sea lying blue and tranquil in 
the mellow evening light. It seems to beckon you on, 
but it is only a glimpse, for a moment later you have 
dipped again and are entering the little fishing village 
where you hope to gain lodgment for the night. A 
little village indeed! Just a cluster of white cottages 
—most of them thatched—a tiny shop, a forge, a 
miniature meeting-house. You do not linger yet. 
The big water calls you still. You do not see it, but 
you hear it—with a voice like muffled thunder— 
pounding on the sand. There is nothing now but a 
stretch of turf-strown cliff between you and your 
objective, and across this you run, unmindful of 
fatigue, springing from tussock to tussock with a sort 
of light-headed ecstasy for which you cannot account. 
Flowers grow everywhere amid the turf: meadow- 
sweet, sea pink, sea campion, a dozen varieties of 
saxifrage, and here and there a sprig of fresh young 
heather. And now at last you are at the cliff’s edge, 
and the whole vast sweep of rock-bound coast is out- 
stretched before you. A coast of surpassing beauty, 
headland on headland as far as eye can see—in some 
places falling sheer from summit to base, in others 
tumbling in jagged, misshapen boulders of broken 
rock. Both hands on your hat-brim, you look — 
dizzily down and marvel that the sea, so calm and 
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peaceful from the hill yonder, is here revealed in 
mountainous masses of water thundering on the firm 
yellow sand. 

_ Once on the coast, Victor hugged it, as a maiden 
hugs the secret of her first love affair. He imagined 
—as many another traveller has imagined—that his 


feet trod virgin soil, that all this loveliness and 


splendour had been reserved for his discovery. The 
peculiar desolation lent colour to this fancy. Save in 
the actual villages—few and far between—he met 
scarcely a soul. Yet the loneliness he had felt on 
first leaving Bodmin Road was not attendant on him 
now. Who can feel lonely by the sea? It may 
induce sombre thoughts, its restless song may be 
tinged sometimes with melancholy, but it never with- 
holds companionship, never fails to exact companion- 
ship in return. Its claims are insistent, admitting of 
no denial. One’s gaze turns inland with an effort. 
For two weeks Victor walked due West on the cliff’s 
edge. His only detours were caused by the occasional 
creeks or rivers which barred straightforward progress. 
On the evening of a day in mid-August he came upon 
a fishing hamlet sheltering in a tiny cove between two 
jutting headlands of cliff. The moment he set eyes 
on it he knew it was the one of which he was in search. 
The whitewashed cottages, tumbling over each other 
down the slope, shone with a startling radiance in the 
mellow afterglow. The week’s washing of the 
inhabitants, stretched out to dry in Cornish fashion 
on the hedges of veronica that bordered the tiny 
gardens, would have been startling, too, to eyes less 
familiarized than Victor’s with such apparitions. A 
delicious contrast to this whiteness was afforded by 
e row of tarred fishing boats which lay beyond on 


the little strip of beach. Yes, this was the spot. 
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Why should he further roam? Cadmus, with his 
oracular cow to guide him, could scarcely have been 
more certain that his journey was at an end. 

Ten minutes later Victor has passed along the little 
straggling street and is standing outside Jan 
Trenoweth’s door. He knows it is Jan Trenoweth’s 
door because an inscription on the fanlight informs 
him that a gentleman of that name is licensed to sell 
beer, wines and spirits, provided those delectable 
beverages are consumed upon the premises. It is not 
unreasonable to suspect that Jan Trenoweth deals in 
beds—even possibly in breakfasts—that here, in short, 
if anywhere, the weary traveller may fill his belly and 
rest his bones. Victor is on the point of knocking 
when round the corner of the house comes Jan 
Trenoweth himself, a milkpail in each hand and a very 
capable-looking sheepdog at his heels. Cerberus 
bristles, and his tail, flouting the inscrutable inten- 
tions of Providence, becomes for a moment practically 
straight. He also emits a low growl and bares his 
teeth. But these symptoms of intimidation produce 
no visible effect on the Trenoweth dog. Extreme 
capability is still his salient feature. Having just suc- 
cessfully handled five-and-twenty cows, it is unlikely 
that he will be put out of countenance by one dog— 
anda mongrel dog at that. His impassive demeanour 
is disconcerting. Cerberus’ growl dies to a gurgle in 
his throat and his tail resumes its natural corkscrew 
formation. An armed neutrality is established 
between them and lasts, incidentally, till the end of 
Victor’s stay. Meanwhile, Mr. Trenoweth has 
greeted the traveller, more cordially, perhaps, than 
his countrymen are wont to greet strangers, has thrown 
open the door and invited him to enter. A rather 
desolate-looking bar meets Victor’s gaze, but his h 
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leads him through this into a back sitting-room which 
is cheerful and homely enough for anything. The 
cheeriness is enhanced by the sudden entrance of a 
large bowl of Cornish cream, closely followed by Mrs. 
Trenoweth, who is in fact carrying it. The Treno- 
weths present a striking contrast, for while Jan is 
large, blonde and blue-eyed, suggesting a Scandina- 
vian origin, his lady wife is extremely petite and 
endowed with the hair and complexion of a Greek. 
Victor searches for an explanation of this curious 
racial admixture, and it is really rather brilliant of 
him, tired as he is, to find it. Some remote sea-faring 
ancestor of Mrs. Trenoweth’s must have been wrecked 
on this rock-bound coast, settled down here, perhaps, 
or at all events sojourned long enough to bequeath his 
sallow skin, straight nose and jetty eyelashes to the 
place that gave him such rough welcome. Before 
sitting down to this inviting supper, Victor moots the 
question of a bed and is relieved to hear there is accom- 
modation in plenty. Times are hard and visitors 
scarce. A normal August would have found them full 
to the attics. A pleasant, homely evening ensues. He 
finds them simple, yet intelligent and, once he has 
mastered their slurred consonants and curious intona- 
tion, communicative enough. Their talk is of the 
crops and the local industry—pilchards. Mostly they 
talk of pilchards. It is August and a shoal may be 
looked for any day. Indeed, it is being looked for. 
The “‘ huers’’—those lonely watchers on the cliff— 
are at their posts now from early dawn till dusk, 
scanning the water for the dark shadow which signifies 
the approaching shoal. It is only from those altitudes 
that the shadow can be discerned. When it is dis- 
cerned, the ‘‘ huers’”’ will to all intents and purposes 
go mad. They will spring to their feet, wave fran- 
12 
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tically the boughs of gorse they have in their hands 
and shout ‘‘ Heva!”’’ at the tops of their voices. 
“‘ Heva’’ is an old Cornish word and means “‘ fish.”’ 
At the sound of that cry, at the sight of those frantic 
gesticulations, the whole village will shout “ Heva!”’ 
and gomad. Men will drop their spades, women their 
rolling-pins, children their slates, dogs their bones. 
There will be a wild rush for the shore. The old 
tarred boats will be launched and manned, and, 
directed by signals from the cliffs, will shoot out to 
waylay the shoal. The huge seine nets will be 
lowered. pers 

A good haul or a poor one? That is the supreme 
question. 

‘And what,’’ asks Victor, interested, ‘‘ what do 
you call a good shoal, Mr. Trenoweth ? - 

The fisherman sucks at his pipe, and looks reflective. 
‘“Two year ago, soi, come the tenth of September 
month,’’ he says, ‘‘ we netted a school that brought 
in eighteen hundred pound.”’ 

‘Eighteen hundred pounds! That’s a good sum 
for a day’s fishing.”’ 

‘‘ Divided between us, you understand.”’ 

‘© What—oh, between the owners of the boats. i 
see. It’s a sort of company.” 

‘Well, ’ee might call et that.’’ 

‘‘ That would be a large shoal, I suppose ? ”’ 

‘* Middlin’ large, soi.’’ 

‘* How many fish, roughly ?”’ 

Trenoweth grins. ‘‘ Round about seven million.” 

** Seven million! ”’ | 

‘‘ So near as makes no odds. Ess, ’twas a middlin’ 
fine school, two year ago.”’ 

‘‘ How did you do last year? ”’ 

A shadow crosses Trenoweth’s face, but his eyes 
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retain their look of shrewd humour. ‘“‘ Last year,’’ 
he says, “‘ we were out of luck.’’ 

“The pilchards had engagements elsewhere? ”’ 

‘““ No, they come by all right, but fr 

‘They were too quick for you, eh?”’ 

‘‘ No, soi, we was ready for ’em, but you see—they 
came ona Zunday. We be God-fearin’ folk in Corn- 
wall.” 

* * * * * 


At midnight Victor sat by the open window of his 
airy bedroom, looking out on to the moon-bathed sea. 
The script of his epic poem lay on the table, but he 
felt no inclination to turn to it. Indeed it is doubtful 
whether he could have written a line. Far from stand- 
ing out more clearly in perspective, as he had antici- 
pated, Maplehurst seemed to have vanished out of 
sight. His mind was obsessed by thoughts of the sea 
and these simple fisher folk whose lives were inter- 
woven with its dark, mysterious waters, these God- 
fearing Cornishmen who for conscience’ sake could 
sit stolidly on the cliff and watch a year’s income flash 
by without raising a hand tostop it. There was some- 
thing almost splendid in such stupidity, something 
fine altogether about their simple, undecorated lives. 
The petty occupations of life at Maplehurst seemed 
mean and shrivelled in comparison. Why should he 
not settle down here, identify himself with these good 
folk—buy a share in a boat, perhaps, and turn to 
poetry when he felt inclined? After all, what did it 
matter where your lot was cast? It was a question 
of habit, and one could change one’s habits, he knew 
that. In his Oxford days he had smoked expensive 
Egyptian cigarettes until one day he discovered they 
were costing him eighteen-and-sixpence a_ week. 
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Then he had given them up and adopted cheap 
Virginia. It had taken his palate exactly a fortnight, 
he remembered, to accommodate itself to the new 
flavour. What the palate could do the mind could do, 
for the palate, after all, was but the servant of the 
mind. It would take him longer than a fortnight, of 
course; it might take him a year to find his new level, 
accustom himself to the loss of those little refinements, 
those social amenities, that ‘‘ snugness,’’ which had 
seemed to mean so much to him in the past. But 
once the habit was formed, he believed the gain would 
far outweigh the loss. His mind—cramped hitherto 
by the petty restrictions and limitations inseparable 
from that narrow life—would expand and mature in 
the quiet spaciousness of these new surroundings. 
His outlook would be broadened, his powers of con- 
centration increased, his fund of philosophy enriched. 
Best of all he would, in silent communing with the 
mighty forces of Nature, gain that insight into her 
secrets which every man who aspires to voice universal 
emotions must gain—or doom himself to failure. He 
recalled what he had read or heard of the lives of his 
favourite poets. He thought of Wordsworth amid 
his lakes and hills. He thought of Swinburne in that 
quiet house at Putney with its monotonous yet bene- 
ficent routine, of Thomas Hardy within sight and hail 
of his Wessex yokels, of Kipling in his grand old 
Sussex home. To all these men—and to how many 
more ?—there had come sooner or later a conviction 
that the better to contemplate the world they must 
withdraw from it. What did it signify if to him it 
came sooner than to most? The world was composed 
of two classes: the doers and the thinkers. He placed 
himself unhesitatingly in the latter category. 

Youth is ebullient, youthful art especially so. 
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Musing on, Victor saw himself in fancy the recognised 
authority on Cornish folk-lore, author of some 
stupendous epic—in the Masefield vein. The Fisher- 
men of Port Heva. There wasatitle, now! Much 
better than The Village, which, in point of fact, was 
not a good title at all, since it invited comparison with 
The Deserted Village, a work with whose immortality 
he could not hope to vie. The doom of The Village 
was sealed from that hour, and never more surely 
than when its author began conning over isolated 
stanzas and mentally adapting them to the potential 
requirements of The Fishermen of Port Heva. The 
first Canto could be retained almost in its entirety. . 
The poet sitting at his open window—what matter 
whether the poet’s outlook were a village street or 
that vast expanse of sea and sky confronting him 
now? That bit about the Village Beauty, too, which 
he had conceived while watching Olive Faringdon at 
the tennis match, and subsequently penned—that 
could stand. Why shouldn’t Cornish villages have 
their beauties as well as Sussex ones? Probably this 
village Zad a beauty, and he would see her to-morrow. 
An exhilarating thought. Yes, he would settle down 
here and specialize. There was money in specializing 
as well as fame. Arnold Bennett was one instance, 
Hardy another. Blackmore, Burns, Kipling, Baring 
Gould, Synge—specialists all! 

An hour later Victor rose from the table with a mind 
made up and a new epic poem sketched out. 

*“ Cerberus, old boy, we’re going to stay here,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ We’re here for good and all!” 

Cerberus was more than three parts asleep, but the 
remnant of his consciousness responded nobly to the 
demand upon it. His tail gave three distinct taps 
on the floor. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


AT six o’clock on a Saturday evening in September, 
the Reverend Aubrey Tegument sat in the study of 
his narrow house looking out on to his narrow garden, 
with an expression of countenance which betokened 
satisfaction tinged with slight anxiety. He had had 
an excellent week, a succession of triumphs—athletic, 
social and intellectual. His recent discovery that 
success at tennis resided less in mathematical accuracy 
than in the ability to grip your racket handle tightly 
and slash at everything—though it involved renuncia- 
tions—had improved his game by at least two points. 
He had beaten Mr. Malpas 6—4 on Tuesday, Mr. 
Hambley 7—5 on Wednesday. On Friday, partner- 
ing the worst of the Thynne girls, he had held his 
own against Jack Cresswell and Myrtle Faringdon— 
accounted a strong couple—and only been beaten 
because the deciding game had synchronized with 
Miss Thynne’s service. At the weightier pastime of 
chess he had been equally successful. A detailed 
study of Sefior Capablanca’s methods—as set forth in 
a handbook recently published—had provided him 
with two new openings, one of which had seriously 
embarrassed Colonel Trumper, while the other had 
completely floored the Rector. These successes were 
pleasant to contemplate, yet they were small in com- 
parison with the social ‘‘coup’’ of that very after- 
noon. It was seldom indeed that the Earl of Scarfe 
could be enticed away from his castellated fastness. 
Maplehurst saw him about once every two years, and 
accounted itself immensely honoured by even that 
transient glimpse. An event of high political or 


social importance might be calculated to produce him, 
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nothing less. That such an insignificant matter as 
the inaugural meeting of the Maplehurst Sports 
Club should have been graced by his presence, there- 
fore, was really a feather in his nephew’s cap. Mrs. 
Hambley had never dreamed of such a triumph, and 
even White Stacks—where the meeting took place— 
was almost startled out of its imperturbability. Mr. 
Tegument glowed with pride as he recalled the details. 
Everything had gone like clockwork. Not a hitch 
anywhere. Even the Sahib had refrained from com- 
miting solecisms. Somebody must have impressed 
him with the solemnity of the occasion. What an 
afternoon! Mr. Tegument glowed again with the 
light reflected from his august relative. If there was 
one thing that irked him in the attitude of Maplehurst, 
it was the lack of attention to social rank. The 
aristocracy were, after all, the pillars of Society; no 
doubt about it. Blood would tell. But it was 
occasionally necessary for Blood to assert itself. He 
had known and loved Maplehurst for many years, and 
it had seemed to him that with the advent of the 
Faringdons a slightly democratic spirit had crept into 
the community. The Faringdons were no respecters 
of persons. They were hail-fellow-well-met with 
every Tom, Dick and Harry who could handle a 
racket or play a good hand of bridge. No doubt their 
recent association with trade would account for this 
tendency, and their own acceptability into the social 
circle had encouraged it. Still it was regrettable. 
The Hambleys, too, irreproachable themselves, were 
apt to regard sport as the only passport to eligibility, 
and it was lucky indeed that he had managed to 
obtain his uncle’s patronage of this new venture. 
Surely. the august name of Scarfe would save the 
Maplehurst Sports Club from degenerating into a 
middle-class affair ! 
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But Mr. Tegument had other matters of import to 
occupy his mind this evening, matters even weightier 
than the social regeneration of Maplehurst. On the 
table before him stood a neat pile of closely-type- 
written sheets. They represented his completed work, 
Maplehurst, the History of a Sussex Village. Yes, 
the labour of nearly four years was finished at last. 
Who but the author could have estimated the lavish 
expenditure of earnest thought, of patient research 
and tireless energy, that had gone to the make-up of 
that pile of sheets? True, it had been a labour of 
love, but even so there had been times when he felt 
he must relinquish his task, ease his weary brain of 
the load of responsibility he had imposed on it—in a 
word, own himself vanquished. The difficulties he 
had encountered were greater, incomparably greater, 
than he had imagined; nor were they for the most 
part the difficulties he had expected to find. The 
actual research, the marshalling of dates and facts, 
even the deciphering of dusty ‘‘ grants’’ and leases 
with their endless reiterations of ‘‘ lands, tenements, 
messuages and hereditaments,’’ had been arduous, but 
not beyond his powers. He had had the wit to see, 
however, that a mere archeological record would not 
serve. The book might show learning, but it must 
be readable, appealing equally to the student and the 
dilettante. There must be lightness, even humour, 
and it was just these two qualities the unhappy gentle- 
man had found it so difficult to supply. Poor Mr. 
Tegument! If he could only have found someone to 
help and encourage him, how immeasurably lighter 
his task would have become! But help and 
encouragement were not for him. With half a 
hundred kindly souls around him, there was not one 
to whom he dared apply in his distress. He had 
learnt to recognise only too surely the vague restless 
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look, the half-hearted response and the gradual 
“edging away ’’ that invariably met his timid over- 
tures. He was a bore—and knew it. These people 
tolerated him, chiefly because they were used to him. 
Occasionally he had faintly amused them, though 
never intentionally. But he had never reached, could 
never hope to reach, their hearts. Still less could he 
hope to reveal his own. If they had only known it, 
he loved them all. The mere sight of one of them in 
the village street sent a warm thrill through his veins. 
He longed to meet them on level terms, identify him- 
self with their interests and pursuits, their range of 
thought—even if in so doing he lowered his own 
intellectual standard. But he had never succeeded in 
doing this. Even when sharing their games he had 
been conscious of the lack of that rapport which he 
knew instinctively should exist between two sports- 
men engaged in friendly rivalry. They had played 
with him certainly, but on sufferance—as one plays 
with a child. Sometimes he had wondered whether 
it could be his profession that militated against the 
rapprochement he desired. But a little reflection 
compelled him to discard this theory. The Rector, 
despite his cloth, was perfectly at ease with every 
section of the community. No, it was something 
lacking in himself, existent in them; something 
indefinable, intangible, something possessing rather 
the quality of a masonic sign—unexpressed, yet 
instantly recognised by the initiate. He hadn’t 
acquired the knack, he never would acquire it. Cheery 
casual greetings, chaffing rejoinders, irresponsible 
remarks, might tremble on his lips, but he could never 
give them utterance. He could only enunciate 
stilted, involved sentences—ponderous verbosity that 
led nowhere, illumined nothing, bored everyone. 
Philosophy assures us that to realize our limitations 
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is to be half-way towards their removal, but there are 
some qualities, I think, of which philosophy takes no 
account; one certainly is that peculiar quality—not in- 
aptly named ‘‘ cussedness ’’—which prompts us to do 
and say precisely those things which we £now to be 
detrimental to our interests. Mr. Tegument’s barriers 
were of his own erecting—he erected them fifty times 
a day, and would go on erecting them till he died, 
for no better reason than that which actuated Kipling’s 
Old Man Kangaroo when he fled from Yellow Dog 
Dingo: because he had to! 

And so Mr. Tegument had battled on alone. 
Sentence by sentence, paragraph by paragraph, 
chapter by chapter, The History of a Sussex Village 
had grown without adventitious aid. Its very 
existence had been forgotten, and the author made no 
effort to recall it to public memory. Not for worlds 
would he have courted that friendly ridicule which 
Victor permitted towards his epic poem. It was too 
serious a matter for idle jest. And then—when the 
task was three-fourths completed and those ticklish 
final chapters confronted him—when he had just 
begun to experience staleness, deadliest of all the 
diseases authorship is prone to, staleness that cloaks 
itself under the guise of repugnance, of utter distaste 
for and repulsion from the matter in hand—just at 
that psychological moment he had found the help and 
encouragement for which he craved. Who would 
have believed it? Who could have sensed in Bellamy 
such a fund of sympathy, such an eager thirst for 
knowledge, such a faculty for kindly criticism? 
Least of all himself, who had evoked them! His 
tentative remarks at the White Stacks dinner party 
had been made more in desperation than with any 
hope that they would produce such a ready, such a 
magnificent response. Young, high-spirited, debon- 
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nair, socially attractive, a follower of sport in all its 
branches, Bellamy was the very last man one would 
have credited with a taste for archeological research. 
Indeed for some time the curate had been unable to 
credit him with it. He had put down Bellamy’s 
apparent amenableness to kindness of heart, and tor- 
tured himself with doubts as to his own attitude in 
taking advantage of it. But gradually these qualms 
had been dispersed. The keen interest Bellamy had 
displayed could not, surely, be assumed! That a 
young man with countless calls upon his time and 
energies should immure himself morning after morn- 
ing between the narrow walls of a not very comfort- 
ably appointed library, that he should listen without 
complaint, and apparently without boredom, to a 
lengthy dissertation on geological strata, flora and 
fauna, Saxon ‘‘roots’’ and Norman architecture— 
that he should do all this from kindness of heart only 
was a little too much to expect of any young man, 
however high one’s estimate of human nature. 

But the interest and appreciation, whence-ever it had 
sprung, had been of incalculable service to him. He 
had never realized before the value of an audible 
recital and its reflex action on the listener. While he 
read, his own interest revived, all staleness vanished, 
he was deep in his subject once more, ready to tackle 
the remaining difficulties, even recreate the old ones 
if in so doing he could improve the quality of the 
work. Mr. Tegument smiled to himself now as he 
recalled the jerky, half-apologetic little comments and 
suggestions these recitals had evoked. ‘‘ Toppin’ 
stuff, old man!’’—‘‘Do you really think so? ’— 
‘“Oh, absolutely. First rate! ’’—‘‘ But capable of 
improvement, no doubt ? ’’—‘* Well, if it’s got a fault, 
y’ know—of course I’m an ignoramus, y’know—but 
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opinion.’’—‘‘ Well, this is only what I think, y’know 
—too much cackle. Wants breakin’ up a bit.’—**I 
see! You mean—paragraphs ’—““ Get your 


cavemen goin’.—Make ’em jabber. Make ’em do 
things—smash each others’ heads or somethin’. Tell 
us how they lived!’’—‘‘ Ah, precisely. Yes, that 
would be excellent, but—I fear I have no data, I mt 
—‘‘ Make it up!’ said Bellamy. 

And momentarily aghast as the author had been at 
this suggested interpolation of blood-and-thunder 
fiction, he had come to realize that the theory under- 
lying it was sound. Imagination! That was what 
his book lacked. Almost anyone could erect a solid 
edifice of dry, historical fact. But the edifice must be 
windowed, it must admit the light and air. 

And so he had learnt to recognise in Bellamy, just 
as Victor had done on the first evening of the Pear 
Tree visit, the reader of average intelligence, the 
reader with little knowledge but sufficient taste to know 
what he wants and whether he is getting it. The 
opinions of such a reader must not be ignored. They 
are as valuable in their way as the views of an expert, 
in one respect more valuable, since it is he and not 
the expert who will influence the author’s royalties. 
Yes, he owed much to Bellamy and was likely to owe 
much more, for Bellamy had promised practical as 
well as theoretical help. It was for the fulfilment of 
this promise that Mr. Tegument was waiting now. 
From time to time he glanced anxiously at the clock. 
Half past six—seven—seven-thirty—over an hour late 
already! Surely Bellamy could not have forgotten 
the appointment! Impossible! He had made it him- 
self that very afternoon, fixed his own time. 
‘‘Tmportant news. Must see you this evening. 
Shall you be in at a quarter past six?’’ There had 
been no chance in the hurry and bustle of the Sports 
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Club affair for more than a hasty reply that the time 
would suit him perfectly, no chance even of enquiring 
the exact nature of the important news. But the mere 
mention of the word “‘important’’ had given Mr. Tegu- 
ment hisclue. Important news was good news—there 
could be no question of that. It was the news he had 
been praying for, that the excellent Bellamy had been 
striving for, for weeks; the news that his life’s work 
was destined to attain the dignity of print! 

Mr. Tegument began to pace the room in uncon- 
trollable excitement, his thin, nervous hands clasped 
behind his back, his face pinched and eager. The 
morrow’s sermon was as yet uncomposed, scarcely 
even sketched out, but he was in no frame of mind 
for sermons. What was detaining Mr. Bellamy? 
Could it be that the news was less important than it 
had appeared, or—more appalling thought still—that 
some later news had rendered it inoperative? Could 
it be that 

A ring at the bell! The curate jumped as though 
he had been shot. Yes, it was Bellamy’s voice in the 
hall. No mistaking those cheery tones. ‘‘ Hullo, 
Mary! Mr. Tegument in? Good! In the library, 
eh? All right, don’t bother to announce mel”? A 
moment later in he walked, cool and debonnair as 
ever. ‘‘ Thousand apologies, old man! Couldn’t 
manage it sooner. Such a heap of things to talk over 
with Mrs. Hambley about this blessed old Sports 
Club, y’know!’’ The Sports Club! Mr. Tegument 
had clean forgotten the Sports Club. How selfish 
his agitation had made him! As though his was the 
only business of importance to be_ transacted! 
Bellamy was a man of affairs. 

But the curate’s anxiety was by now too overwhelm- 
ing to be restrained. ‘‘ Yes, yes,’’ he murmured, ‘‘ I 
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understand. Quite. But the news, Mr. Bellamy! 
The news! ”’ 

‘News? Good news. Good, though not the best. 
My pal has read the copy of your book I sent him and 
likes it.’’ 

66 Ah! +e 

‘* Yes, thinks highly of it. He’s willing to publish 


il 

““He is!’’ Mr. Tegument’s voice trembled. 
‘“Thank Hea thank goodness! ”’ 

**On certain conditions.”’ 

“Ah!” Conditions? They scarcely mattered. 


Publication was the supreme thing. Already he 
visualized the finished article—a neatly bound volume 


in dark green cloth . . . or possibly dark blue 
cloth . . . no, green, with the title in gilt letter- 
ing... . ‘But the conditions .. . He am 


learn the conditions. Bellamy had paused unaccount- 
ably, and his cheery face wore a look almost of appre- 
hension. What could the conditions be? A few 
alterations, no doubt . . . a few cuts here and 
there . . . even some extensive cuts. 

‘““The conditions ?’’ he queried. 

“Well, y’see—I’m afraid you'll be a bit dis- 
appointed when I tell you—I did the best I could— 
y’see, my pal—well, he’s only just startin’ in this 
line, y’know, and—and naturally he can’t afford to 
take any big risks. Y’see—I’m sure you’ll under- 
stand—it isn’t as if your book was likely to appeal to 
a very big public, don’t y’know. Not like a risky— 
I mean an excitin’ novel or anythin’ of that sort— 
y’see what I mean——’’ 

‘Yes, yes, quite. And so——”’ 

‘So he says you’ll have to—that he can’t see his 
way to publish it unless you—er—well, stand some 
of the racket, y’know! ’” 
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“The racket—you mean 

“Share the expenses, y’know—printin’ and bindin’ 
and so on.”’ 

** Oh, is that all?’’ Mr. Tegument almost laughed 
in his relief. For a moment he had been getting quite 
anxious again. ‘‘ My dear fellow, you need not have 
been so reluctant to tell me! Share in the initial 
expenses? Of course! Of course! Nothing un- 
usual. Quite to be expected. Quite. One’s first 
book . . . anew publisher. . . . And what 
amount does your friend estimate Ri: 

“He puts it at two hundred pounds.”’ 

““Two hundred pounds! Ah, yes, to be sure. 
Two hundred pounds.’’” Mr. Tegument was momen- 
tarily staggered by the largeness of the amount, but 
recovered his equanimity immediately. ‘‘ Ah, yes, I 
see—for the total expenses. So that, presuming we 
share equally, my contribution would be one a 

“No, no! You misunderstand me, Mr. Tegument. 
That would be your share.”’ 

“Oh! My share would be two hundred. Oh—I 
see. Bringing the total to four hundred, if the shares 
are equal. Yes, that is certainly rather a Dear, 
dear! I had no notion publishing was so expensive. 
Still, of course . . . one’s first venture. 

Two hundred pounds. ry 

‘““Tt sounds a lot, I know,’ put in Bellamy, ‘‘ but 
when you come to reckon it up it’s not so out of the 
way. Just think of the expenses! Say an edition is 
five hundred copies i 

“Quite!” 

“* Might be even a thousand rf 

“Quite! ”’ 

“Think of all the printin’ and bindin’! Then 
there’s the staff, y’know.”’ 
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‘* Quite! ”’ 

‘‘ And then on top of that, supposin’—mind you, | 
don’t say it’s likely, but supposin’—the public don't 
nibble! Dead loss. Money thrown away, as you 
might say.”’ 

‘* Quite! Quite! ”’ 

‘So you see, I’ve figured it out—I’ve given a lot 
of thought to this, y'know, Mr. Tegument A 

‘‘ My dear fellow, 1 am deeply sensible——”’ 

‘“T’ve figured it out that it would pay you in the 
long run to accept the conditions and—and shell out, 
y’know. My ideaisthis. Get yourself known! Get 
your name before the public! ”’ 

‘‘ Quite! Quite!”’ 

‘““ And—er—half the battle’s won, y’know!”’ 

‘Quite! ”’ 

‘‘ At the same time, if you think i 

"ONO, M101 

‘‘T know this is a bit of a blow, y’know—if you 
feel Hu 

‘“No!’’ Mr. Tegument raised a protesting hand. 
‘Mr. Bellamy, I beg of you, do not distress yourself 
like this on my account. It—it unmans me.” Mr. 
Tegument wiped his brow. ‘‘It is truly noble, truly 
kind, but—it unmans me. You have already been 
at such pains to—I should indeed be churlish if I 
repaid your good offices by allowing myself to be— 
er—thwarted by what is after all a very—yes, I think 
I may say a very—small matter. I confess the sum 
you name is rather a stringent call on my resources at 
the moment, but I can meet it. I can certainly meet 
it. The money shall be paid—and at once. I feel 
you are right, Mr. Bellamy, very right. To establish 
one’s name, that is the essential. TTo—er—ha, ha!— 
to dress one’s window, eh? Yes, yes. Quite!”’ 


| 
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Mr. Tegument gravitated towardsthedesk. ‘‘I’ll write 
a cheque at once. Let me see, your friend’s name is—”’ 

‘“‘ Half a moment, Mr. Tegument!’ cried Bellamy; 
‘““Tve got an idea!’’ Mr. Tegument paused, cheque 
book open before him, pen suspended in inkpot. 
‘‘ Don’t make out the cheque to my pal at all. Make 
it out to me!” 

‘To you?” 

“Yes, to me. And don’t cross it. Leave it open 
so that I can cash it at once. See the idea? ”’ 

It was evident that Mr. Tegument did not see the 
idea. He looked profoundly vague. ‘‘ Wéll, I con- 
fess I don’t quite if 

“Don’t you twig?’’ Bellamy leaned forward in 
his chair and began to speak with eager rapidity. 
“If you send him this cheque, the thing’s done. No 
argument. But if I go up myself with cash, I 
shouldn’t be a bit surprised if he took less.’’ 

ce Ah! 9)’ 

“Not a bit surprised. We’re all human, y’know, 
and there are precious few people about who can 
resist the sight of a nice little pile of notes, even if it’s 
not guife such a fat little pile as they’d expected. 
Twig the idea? ”’ 

““T see! You’d offer less and 

“Exactly! Mind you, in the ordinary way I don’t 
believe in cutting people down.”’ 

‘No. Quite!” 

“A man has his price and you either take it or leave 
it. I can’t stand haggling. Never could.’’ 

““No. Quite! ”’ 

‘‘ But in this particular case—although he’s a pal 
of mine and all that—I do feel he’s opened his mouth 
a bit too wide—if you follow me.”’ 

‘Quite! ”’ 


>) 


13 
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‘‘ Now what I propose is this. I goup, y’see, cash 
in hand, some of it. Twenty-five, say, or even thirty 
pounds I keep in my pocket. Then I say to my pal: 
‘Now, look here, old man, what about it? This 
writer johnny isn’t a Croesus. He’s quite willing to 
meet you over the exes of his book, but he feels—and 
I must say I’m with him—that you’ve put the figure a 
bit too high. So he’s asked me to look you up and 
he’s given me a sum of money—a substantial sum of 
money ’ (that’s how I shali put it) ‘ which between you 
and me is really all he can afford.” Then I open my 
hand, and there’s the nice little pile of flimsies starin’ 
him in the face. He takes ’em, y’know, and counts 
‘em and feels how nice and crisp they are and how 
they crackle under his touch, and while he’s doin’ 
that I just murmur casually that of course if he can’t 
see his way to accepting your offer, it’ll be a pity, 
because we shall have to cry it off and in my opinion 
a book of that sort would give him a jolly good start 
off, give him a sort of fone that he’d never get from a 
trashy old novel that any blighter could publish.” 

Mr. Tegument laughed. He was immensely 
tickled with the daring of the scheme. What a 
resourceful young fellow this was, to be sure! What 
consummate aplomb! What nerve! What finesse! 
And withal how acute his knowledge of human 
nature! But there was one item in the plot which 
faintly alarmed him. Supposing the publisher should 
refuse the offer? Supposing he declined to be 
beguiled even by the comfortable spectacle of a pile of 
—er—flimsies? Supposing they did indeed have to 
‘cry it off’? ? Rather than risk such a contingency, 
Mr. Tegument would infinitely prefer to write a cheque 
at once for the full amount and post it to the publisher 
that very evening. 
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But Bellamy soon disposed of this little anxiety. 
“Pooh, my dear old thing! Not a bit of it. I’m 
much too cute to let him slip altogether. Trust me! 
Why, if he dzd stick out for his pound of flesh—and 
I don’t believe for a moment he will—I should simply 
say, ‘Oh, all right, I must wire for instructions, then.’ 
Then I should go out for a couple of hours or so, 
allow time for a wire to you and a money order wired 
back again, and call round later with the extra. Easy 
as kiss yourhand. Don’t you worry, Mr. Tegument! 
You leave it all to me. I'll see you through. Oh, is 
this the cheque? Thanks. You haven’t crossed it, 
have you? No, that’s right. Pembridge Branch of 
the Right oh! I’ll cash this to-morrow—no, 
to-morrow’s Sunday, I’ll cash it on Monday, run up 
on Tuesday and fix the whole thing up straight away. 
Oh, notabit! Pleasure. Real pleasure. ’Sure you. 
Toppin’ good book! Ought to be read! Will be!” 

After Bellamy had departed in a whirlwind of pro- 
testations and assurances, Mr. Tegument sat for a full 
half-hour immersed in pleasant meditation. Then, 
although the virgin whiteness of his ‘‘ sermon ’’ fools- 
cap rebuked him silently from the side table, he 
stretched out his hand for the closely-typewritten 
sheets of Maplehurst: The History of a Sussex 
Village. He knew their contents almost by heart, 
yet he could not refrain from one more perusal of 
some of the choicest bits. He wanted to imagine how 
they would look in print. 


By a curious coincidence Bellamy in his sitting- 
room at Woodbine Cottage was at that moment 
scanning Mr. Tegument’s cheque. He wanted to 
imagine how it would look in cash. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


OLIVE FARINGDON awoke one bright morning in 
March of the following year to find herself the happiest 
girlonearth. The night before her lover had declared 
himself at last. Yes, declared himself! And with- 
out material assistance from her. Indeed it was due 
to the very lack of those customary allurements 
whereby proposals of marriage were beguiled from the 
faltering lips of her admirers that he had been won. 
She had schooled herself to pipe his note. Had he 
been casual? She had been equally so. Had he been 
patronizing, chaffingly protective, elderly-brotherly ? 
Behold her the rather cattish elder sister to the life! 
Had he, when the chance of a téte-a-téte offered, sud- 
denly betrayed a preference for a fishing excursion ? 
She had urged him to fish. It had taken some doing! 
Not without an effort had she snapped the finely 
woven strands of her landing-net. Again and again 
she had found herself falling into the old tricks: the 
sudden hilarities, the unnerving silences; the varying 
types and species of eye-play—dreamy eyes, soulful 
eyes, wistful, tear-dimmed eyes, sparkling eyes; the lip- 
work in all its branches—curving lips, pouting lips, 
rebellious lips, trembling lips; the movements, the 
gestures, the attitudes, the inflexions. . . . There 
had been so much to unlearn! But she had worked 
hard and painstakingly, feeling that she was on the 
right track, and the result had more than justified her 
expectations. Indeed it had amazed her to find how 
effective one could be by doing nothing. She realized 
that hitherto she had really never given Nature a 
196 
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chance. There she had been, endowed—almost from 
birth, as one might say—with every weapon necessary 
for the complete subjugation of man, and she must 
needs fit out an entirely new armoury of really quite 
second-rate stuff! How foolish! And yet in a way 
it hadn’t been all her fault. Men had encouraged her. 
They had fallen such ready victims, failed so utterly 
to see the shoddiness of her attempts to improve on 
Nature’s handiwork. Curious that Bellamy should 
have been the first to see through her! Obtuse, she 
had thought him—and in that mistaken estimate had 
gone near to wrecking her life’s happiness. Of 
course he was the very reverse of obtuse. He had 
sized her up from the first—laughed up his sleeve, 
very likely, at her feeble little ruses to ensnare him. 
This thought had shamed her, but comfort lay in the 
reflection that where art had failed Nature had scored 
a complete success. It was herself—the real Olive— 
it was the woman in her that had attracted him. 

And a man so won was worth the winning. In the 
knowledge of his love, in the knowledge of what he 
loved in her—and what rejected—she was literally 
transformed. The artful, posturing little coquette 
was dead and buried. She revelled for the first time 
in the blissful consciousness of gracious womanhood. 
Looking at herself in the glass, she scarcely recog- 
nised her own reflection. Those dazzling eyes, that 
had flashed back at her so often their mocking 
brilliance, seemed invested now with a new and ador- 
able shyness. The cruel red lips, that had simulated 
so easily a false tremulousness, were trembling now 
with pure, spontaneous emotion. She was, had she 
known it, a thousand times more attractive at that 
moment than ever before. And the best of it all was 
that she dzdn’t know it! 
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Her man! Her king! Her master! Yes, master 
was the word. For his wooing—sudden, unexpected, 
amazingly brief—had been masterful, brutal in its 
intensity. It thrilled her to think of it. Oh, how it 
thrilled her! They had been sitting alone in the Blue 
Room. Bridge had been the order of the evening, 
but hardly anybody had turned up, and b-idge had 
degenerated into silly games like ‘old maid’ and 
‘beggar my neighbour.’ Then one by one people had 
drifted out of the room on various occupations, and 
they had been alone. For a time they had gone on 
playing ‘ beggar my neighbour’ and talking of ordin- 
ary things. Nothing could have been more prosaic. 
No premonition of what was to come! No breathless 
hush of expectancy! Then, while dealing, her hand 
had slipped and knocked some of his cards on to the 
floor. She had paused, murmuring, ‘‘ Oh, sorry!”’ 
and expecting him to pick them up. He hadn’t 
picked them up. Suddenly she had found herself 
looking at him and noting a curious light in his eyes. 
Something had flashed through her—an acute sen- 
sation, half fear, half excitement, unlike anything she 
had ever felt before. For quite ten seconds they had 
sat staring at each other without a movement, without 
a word. Then Bellamy had said in a voice curiously 
quiet, yet harsh and unnatural, ‘‘ Olive, pick those 
cards up!”’ 

She had given a stifled laugh and said, ‘‘ Shan’t!”’ 
Then she had shrunk back with a little gasping cry. 
His hand was gripping her wrist like a vice, hurting 
it! ‘“‘ Pick them up, will you!’’ Again that un- 
natural voice—harsher now and sterner—and she had 
stammered, ‘‘ Oh, Cyril! ’’ and had fallen, trembling 
violently, on to her knees and grabbed at the cards 
with shaking fingers. And then—then she had found 
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herself locked in his arms, crushed, bruised, almost 

fainting with the violence of his embrace, while he 

rained fierce kisses on her lips . . . her eyes 
her hair. 

Yet how different were these kisses from those she 
had wrested from him in her hide-and-seek adven- 
ture! Then he had bestowed on her the rough, care- 
less caresses with which men prosecute a promiscuous 
affair; these were the involuntary, uncontrolled expres- 
sion of protective love. Olive blushed still as she 
recalled that hateful business in the darkened room, 
shuddered to think how perilously near she had been 
to sealing her fate. He had given her exactly what 
she had asked for, neithcr more nor less. Acacia, 
with her childish advances, her frank, outspoken 
admiration, had won—and rightly won—far more 
from him than she! 

But why had Cyril wooed her like that last night? 
Had he acted on a sudden impulse, or—was it conceiv- 
able that he had been awaiting an opportunity to test 
his love? Yes, it was conceivable; it was even 
probable. She could imagine now—now when so 
much was revealed that had formerly been dark—that 
to some men articulate love was impossible unless they 
had been brutal first. And their brutality must be 
effective. They must see the loved one cowed, abject, 
terror-stricken, grovelling at their feet, before the 
flood-gates of their hearts could be opened and the 
well-springs of pity and tenderness gush forth. Had 
she stood up to him last night, breathing defiance 
instead of entreaty, the blissful climax would never 
have been reached. As it was, his treatment of her, 
and her involuntary response, had been exactly right. 
He had stripped from her the gaudy rags of artifice 
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and affectation and found—as he must have hoped to 
find—the girl he loved. 


Cyril had suggested to her that the engagement 
should be kept a secret for the present, and without 
enquiring the reason she had acquiesced. This won- 
derful happiness that filled every nook and corner of 
her being was too precious a thing, she had believed, 
to be shared with anyone. It was something to be 
hoarded, pored over in secret, jealously guarded from 
prying eyes. That had been her mood last night, but 
this morning she realized that the effort of secrecy 
would be beyond her. Openness was Faringdon 
tradition, and she, even in her most Circe-like days, 
had never quite lost the knack of it. In all matters that 
concerned the family she had always been candid and 
outspoken. But apart from this inherited instinct her 
joy, she now knew, was too insistent to be suppressed, 
too patent to be disregarded. Why, it radiated from 
her in waves! It shone in her eyes and in the warm 
tones of her skin! It was almost inevitable that her 
sharp-eyed family would note the transformation in 
her the moment she entered the breakfast room! 

And so indeed it proved. She hadn’t been seated 
three minutes before Myrtle looked up and ‘‘ spotted ”’ 
her. ‘‘ What on earth have you been doing to your- 
self, Olive? ’”’ 

‘Doing to myself? What do you mean?” 

‘IT don’t know—you look different somehow, quite 
different. Is it your hair? N-no—I think it’s your 
eyes. I believe you’ve been putting something in 
them! What’s that stuff people—oh, I know! 
Belladonna. Have you, Olive?”’ 

‘No, of course not! Don’t be so silly!” 
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Then Hazel joined in. ‘‘ You’re right, Myr, she 
does look different. But—no, I don’t think it’s eyes 
or hair or anything like that. She just looks i 
Hazel fished for the word and hooked it—‘‘ she looks 
‘caught up,’ ’”’ she concluded. 

It was Acacia’s turn to take up the cross-examina- 
tion, but for some reason she forbore. She was all 
eyes, though—and her eyes, as it happened, were the 
sharpest of the three pairs. Somehow Acacia’s 
silence embarrassed Olive more than the outspoken 
comments of the others. She had a feeling that 
Acacia knew. Well—let them all know! There 
could be no reason for secrecy really. She could 
explain to Cyril how impossible it was to keep any- 
thing from a family like hers. Knowing them as he 
did he would understand. She knew, of course, that 
she was longing to tell them, really, all the time; 
swaying on the brink of the avowal. This secret 
happiness was much too big a burthen to bear alone. 
She must unload some of it—or burst! 

It was from Mrs. Faringdon that she actually got 
her cue. ‘‘ Leave the poor wretched girl alone! ”’ 
said that lady in her ‘fat,’ indulgent voice. “I 
don’t see any difference—unless it is that she looks 
more than usually cheerful this morning.’’ 

Then Olive looked up, conquered her blushes and 
spoke. ‘‘ That zs the difference,’’ she said. ‘‘I am 
more than usually cheerful this morning! ”’ 

A chorus of ‘* Why?” 

‘‘ Because Cyril proposed to me last night and I 
accepted him.’’ 

A moment’s dead silence greeted this announce- 
ment, then ‘‘ OA!’ said Acacia, flushing scarlet and 
burying as much of her face as would go into her 
coffee-cup. That broke the silence at any rate. 
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‘Oh, did he!’’ said Hazel. 

‘* Hooked at last!’’ said Myrtle who could never 
resist cattish observations even if she seldom meant 
them. 

Mrs. Faringdon was just beginning, ‘‘ My dear 
child—really ?’’ when the Sahib looked up from the 
Morning Post and ejaculated, ‘‘ What’s that? Eh? 
What’s that ? ”’ 

Olive stared round at her family in utter amazement. 
She had never dreamed that her wonderful news 
would be received like this. For a moment she was 
conscious of nothing beyond an acute sense of chill, 
and then suddenly she scented opposition, and all that 
was hard and mulish in her nature rose instantly to 
the surface. As her father had been the last to speak 
she addressed herself to him. ‘‘ Didn’t you hear? ”’ 
she said in frigid tones. ‘‘ Cyril proposed to me last 
night and I accepted him.’’ 

Down came the Sahib’s fist with a crash on to the 
table. ‘‘ The devil!’’ he exclaimed. Nobody 
jumped; they were too used to it, but Olive, thoroughly 
angry by now, shrugged her shoulders and gave a 
short, sharp little laugh. ‘‘ You don’t seem very 
overjoyed at the news—any of you! ’”’ 

Mrs. Faringdon began to look as unhappy as her 
countenance would let her. ‘‘ My dear, it’s so sudden 
——’’ she murmured. 

Myrtle broke in. ‘‘Sudden! Why, Mem, she’s 
been——”’ 

But Hazel nudged her into silence. Concerned as 
she was herself at the news, she knew exactly what 
Olive was feeling at that moment. ‘‘ It isn’t that we 
aren’t glad at your happiness,’’ she said in her soft, 
low voice, ‘‘ but we feel—I think we all feel—Sahib 
and Mem and all of us—well, anxious.”’ 
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Olive glared at her. ‘‘Oh! Very kind of you! 
And why should you all feel anxious, may I ask?” 

“Well, he——’’ Hazel floundered a little—‘‘ he— 
there’s nothing very solid about him, is there—as a 
husband, I mean. We—we don’t know anything 
about him much, really. He just happened.’’ She 
broke off, at a loss to express what she really meant. 
The Mem and Myrtle both started to speak, but 
another thud from the Sahib stunned them into 
silence. 

“Will you let me speak? I suppose I can say a 
word at my own breakfast table!. Hazel is perfectly 
right. Weare anxious. Atany ratelam. _ I've 
been getting anxious this month past. And I’ve 
reason for it. In my opinion the man’s an 
adventurer.” 

‘* Adventurer! ’’ Olive gasped. ‘‘ But—why have 
you turned like this? Why, he’s been one of our- 
selves, he’s stayed here, he’s in and out every hour 
of the day i 

The Sahib broke in on her bewilderment irritably. 
‘IT know! I know! You needn’t remind me of that. 
I’ve been a dashed fool. We've all been fools if it 
comes to that. But that’s no reason why you should 
be allowed to make a bigger fool of yourself than any 
ofus.”’ 

‘‘Father! What can you mean?” 

‘Mean! What I say. Here! Read this!” 
The Sahib snatched up an opened letter from the side 
of his plate and threw it across to her. ‘‘ That’s the 
sort of thing I’ve been getting for a week or more!”’ 

The letter was headed ‘‘ R. Noakes & Co., Complete 
Furnishers, Pembridge,’’ and marked ‘‘ Private and 
Confidential.’ 
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‘“‘ Dear Sir, (it ran), 
“While hesitating to approach you on such 
a delicate subject, we feel it to be a matter of duty to you 
as well as ourselves to inform you in confidence that Mr. 
Bellamy, to whom, on your valued and esteemed introduc- 
tion we supplied goods to a large amount—viz. £480 5s. 3d. 
—as long ago as July roth of last year, has completely 
ignored our frequent requests for a settlement of his 
account.. While not wishing to question Mr. Bellamy’s 
ability or intention to pay same, we should nevertheless 
esteem it a favour if you would supply us with some sort 
of assurance that we need not proceed to extreme lengths 
to recover the amount due, a course which, under the cir- 
cumstances of your recommendation, we should be most 
unwilling to adopt. 
‘“ With apologies for troubling you in this matter, and 
assuring you of our best services at all times, 
‘* We beg to remain, 
‘* Yours faithfully, 
‘“ R. Noakes & Co.”’ 


Olive read the letter through and handed it back. 
“Well? ”’ she said. 

‘“ Well! That’s a nice thing to get, isn’t it? And 
it’s not the only warning I’ve had, as I said before. 
Challis wrote the other day to very much the same 
effect. Not a thing for that dinner of his paid for 
yet! Fieldwick was round too from the Golden 
Fleece. They’ll be buzzing round like flies very soon 
—the whole crowd of them. I suppose you know 
what that letter means! They want me to stand as 
guarantor, that’s what they want. D’you see how 
they keep on rubbing it in about ‘ recommendations’ 
and ‘introductions’? That’s their game. Guar- 
antee! I’ll—I’ll see them damned first! ”’ 

The Sahib was gradually working himself up into 
one of his worst rages. Mrs. Faringdon, noting the 
signs, strove feebly to avert the inevitable. ‘‘ George 
dear,’’ she murmured, ‘‘ —some other time——’”’ 
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“‘Some other time!’’ Again the table quaked and 
groaned under the Sahib’s pounding fist. ‘‘ No, 
now! We've got to get this thing settled. You don’t 
want a seedy adventurer in the family, do you? He’s 
after her money E 


Olive jumped to her feet. ‘‘ How dare you say 
that ?”’ 
“Olive!’? Mrs. Faringdon was really alarmed. 


In twenty tempestuous years the Sahib had never been 
browbeaten like this. What would he do? What 
would he say? If he must swear, she prayed it might 
be in Hindustani in case the servants should overhear. 
But for the moment the Sahib said nothing in any 
language. He was too surprised. Before he could 
recover himself Olive had turned on her mother like 
afury. ‘‘ Mem, I wz/? speak! This is between me 
and father now. He has called the man I love—the 
man I am engaged to—a seedy adventurer and says 
he wants to marry me for my money. Well, I defy 
him to prove it! I defy him!’ The tears would 
come now. She couldn’t keep them back. 

It was one of those painful domestic scenes which 
are mercifully rare in the households of cultured 
people. Indeed in. most households such a scene 
would have been impossible, since the intimate ques- 
tions involved would never have been discussed so 
openly. But White Stacks, as we know, had no room 
for a family skeleton. All their cupboards were full. 
The Faringdons were not “cultured ’’ in that aspect 
of the word which implies a becoming reserve on 
topics of a private or embarrassing nature. Regret- 
tably enough such wordy warfare was not uncommon. 
Tears, however, certainly were a new departure and 
caused quite a little flutter of consternation. Hazel 
jumped up quickly and came round to her sister, eager 
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to comfort and sustain. It would have been wiser had 
she remained where she was. Olive pushed her away 
roughly and her eyes flashed through her tears. 

‘Don’t you come near me!”’ she snarled. ‘It’s 
your precious Victor I have to thank for this! ”’ 

Hazel recoiled as though she had been struck. 
‘Victor! Why—why he hasn’t been here for six 
months! ”’ 

‘“ No—and for a very good reason! He was afraid 
to stay and face Cyril after the slanders he’d set 
afloat!’ 

‘“That’s ridiculous!’’ Hazel’s lip curled con- 
temptuously. ‘‘ Ridiculous, and you know it.”’ 

‘No, it isn’t. It’s true—and you know it! Can 
you stand there and tell me Victor’s still friendly with 
Cyril?” 

Hazel hesitated before replying. The dispute had 
taken an unexpected turn, and she was in a difficult 
position. Victor and she had been corresponding for 
months now, and although the subject of Bellamy 
had been eliminated long ago, it was true that Victor 
had confided to her some of his suspicions in that 
quarter. It was also true that this had influenced 
her against Bellamy. These thoughts flashed 
through her mind in an instant, and her hesitation was 
scarcely noticeable. She would tell the truth. Indeed 
she would have been incapable of any other expedient. 
Honesty was the very essence of her nature. ‘‘ No,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ that’s quite true. They’re not friends any 
longer. They had a row at Cyril’s party and it was 
chiefly for that Victor left Maplehurst.”’ 

““Ah! Now we’re getting at it!” 

‘‘ Wait a minute! It’s also true that Victor thinks 
Cyril is—well, not quite straight.’ 

‘“There you are! What " 
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‘Please listen! But as for spreading slanders 
about him and running away because of them— 
Victor’s incapable of such a thing! ’”’ 

‘Oh, you think so, do you? That’s your opinion! 
Mine is that Victor’s a sneak anda coward. There! ”’ 

‘“‘ Olive! ’’ Hazel had gone very white, but her voice 
was still calm and even, ‘‘ you mustn’t say things like 
that about a friend of mine.’’ 

“Oh, mustn’t I!’’ Olive threw back her head and 
laughed disdainfully. ‘‘ That’s good! That really 
is rich! And what have you all been doing for the 
last half hour about a friend of mzne, may I ask? ”’ 

*“* That’s different. 'We——’’ 

_ “Tearing a man’s reputation to rags when he’s not 

here to defend himself. But never mind!’’ Olive 
gathered up her letters from beside her almost un- 
touched breakfast, preparatory to departure; ‘‘ never 
mind! I can defend him as well as myself. You are 
all against him, but 4 

Acacia suddenly jumped up and ran round the table 
to Olive’s side. Her turn had come at last. 

“‘ No, we’re not! ’’ she exclaimed; ‘‘ I’m not against 
him. I don’t believe there’s a single word of truth 
in any of it. And I never will!’ 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


OLIVE was lucky enough to catch Cyril at the gate as 
he was turning in. Even in the heat of the discussion 
she had remembered that he had arranged to call 
round early. He must be prevented at all costs from 
entering that house of strife. She seized his arm and 
hurried him up the road, through the churchyard and 
down the steep hill that led to the open weald. Not 
until they had. reached the comparative seclusion of 
Wright’s Lane did she pause and expound the mean- 
ing of this remarkable manoeuvre. She was 
trembling still with agitation and told her story so dis- 
jointedly that Bellamy had some ado to gather the 
gist of it. When he had straightened things out he 
was silent, looking rather sombre—for him. They 
had come to a standstill on the little bridge that spans 
the stream and were leaning over the parapet looking 
down on the water. Olive waited for the comfort and 
assurance he was going to give her. She had no sort 
of curiosity about his debts. The accusation might 
be true or false; it didn’t concern her. She had money 
of her own and to spare to pay them when they were 
married. It was the hateful insinuation of her 
father’s that Cyril only wanted her for that money— 
it was that which rankled. She scorned to believe it, 
and yet the question once raised in her mind must be 
answered before complete serenity could be restored. 
The expression on Cyril’s face was not reassuring. 
Why did he lean there frowning like that, when she 
was dying to feel his arms round her—his voice calling 
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giving became so acute at last that she could endure 
it no longer. 

‘Cyril!’ she whispered, ‘‘ oh, Cyril, do speak to 
me! It isn’t true, Cyril! Oh, I know it isn’t true!’ 

He turned at that, and she saw with a measure of 
relief that his face had cleared. It was the old expres- 
sion she knew and had learnt to love: the cool, reck- 
less, devil-may-care look with just a hint of mockery 
in it. 

‘* What isn’t true?’’ he asked. 

‘“ What they said.’’ 

“They seem to have said so many things. You 
mean " 

“That about——”’ she faltered and looked down, 
then caught at the lapels of his coat with trembling 
fingers—‘*‘ that you only want to marry me for. . 

‘Your money? Oh, no, that isn’t true.’’ 

The revulsion of feeling was so great that she grew 
limp under it and swayed against him. His arms 
went round her, but not closely. ‘‘ You thought it 
was true, then? ”’ 

Olive looked up quickly. His voice sounded stern, 
and she felt she couldn’t bear it if he were stern just 
then. She would just crumple up. 

Oh, Cyril, of course I didn’t think so! I only— 
oh, I just wanted to hear you say it wasn’t.’ She 
snuggled against him. ‘‘ Don’t you understand ?”’ 

His clasp tightened. ‘‘ You do trust me, then?” 

“I would trust you with my life! Cyril, please 
Say you understand—and please kiss me! ”’ 

He did what she asked, then he gave a jolly laugh, 
put her away from him, sat on the stone parapet and 
swung his leg. ‘‘ That’s all right. Now we know 
where we are. So they were all against me, eh? 
The Mem and all?” 
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‘“Yes, all of them—at least—no, I’m wrong. 
Acacia did stand up for you. She said she didn’t 
believe a word of it—and never would.’’ It was not 
without an effort that Olive paid this just tribute to 
Acacia. She had not really welcomed Acacia’s 
support, would rather have borne the whole burthen 
of the defence on her own shoulders. That little 
demon of jealousy had not had the life quite squashed 
out of it even yet, and now, after the cold douche it 
had received that morning, her new-found happiness 
demanded every possible concession. ‘‘I believe I 
- ought to be jealous of Acacia! ’’ she said with a laugh 
that held more than a hint of anxiety in it. But Cyril 
merely echoed the laugh and told her not to be silly. 
Then he grew suddenly grave again. 

‘* Now, listen, little partner! ’’ he said. 

‘* | dove you to call me that! ”’ 

‘* You’ve got to trust me a lot more yet.”’ 

‘Cyril, I do trust you—absolutely! ”’ 

‘“ Yes, but by ‘ trust’ I mean leavin’ everything to 
me, not askin’ any questions, and not gettin’ scared. 
OTS 

Olive looked puzzled, but she nodded her head em- 
phatically. ‘‘ Yes, I see!”’ 

‘“Can I count on you?” 

‘Yes, you can.”’ 

— **Good. That’s top-hole! Now, don’t speak to 
me for exactly two minutes while I think things out.”’ 

She would have waited two hours. She was 
tranquil now, revelling for the first time in her life in 
a delicious dependence. It was only another proof 
of the tremendous transformation that had taken place 
in her nature. She had no ‘‘ schemes ”’ left in her, 
no ‘‘ plans of campaign.’’ That Bellamy should take 
command of the whole business was exactly what she 
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wanted. Nothing could have been more complete 
than the subjugation of this hardened little ruler of 
men’s destinies. The scalp-hunting queen had laid 
aside her bowie-knife for ever to follow submissively 
wheresoever her lord should lead. 

After rather more than two minutes’ deliberation, 
during which he had contemplated the distant spire of 
Maplehurst church with great intensity, Bellamy 
turned a thoughtful gaze on his companion. 

‘“‘ 1] suppose there’s no likelihood of the Sahib con- 
senting to our marriage ?.’’ he asked. 

Olive considered. ‘‘ Well, it didn’t sound like it, 
Cyril. Of course, I suppose it is only the debts 
that——”’ 

"Ah, the debts!” Bellamy grinned. ‘‘ Yes. By 
the way, they ave true, y’know.”’ 

“I don’t care if they are.’’ 

““T haven’t paid a bean to anyone.”’ 

“Let me pay them, Cyril!’ 

‘6 You! 9) 

“Yes, why not? I’ve got lots of money—five hun- 
dred a year of my own. We all have.” 

‘“ Yes—but dash it, a chap can’t let a girl pay his 
debts, y'know! Anyway—never mind the debts just 
now. Rippin’ of you to offer. Let’s fix this other 
stunt. Would you risk marrying without their con- 
sent? You can, y’know. No one can stop you.”’ 

Olive’s eyes sparkled. ‘‘ Would I not! Why, 
Cyril, of course I would. I’d marry you to-morrow.”’ 

‘“No, not to-morrow. To-morrow week.’’ 

“To-morrow week! Do you mean it, Cyril!” 

‘‘ Yes, but wait a bit. Let’s see how we can arrange 
it. Could you get away for a few days—to London 
or anywhere without excitin’ suspicion ? ”’ 

Olive thought fora moment. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ I 
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Pe este ae hy rts os ak Deals ee ek ea 
could. I could go to Aunt Margaret’s in Kensing- 
ton.’’ 

‘‘ Have you been there before? ”’ 

‘Oh;often?’? 

‘Tt wouldn’t seem unusual your goin’ there? ”’ 

‘‘ Not a bit.” 

‘Right! Then I’ve got it! All plain sailin’. 
Listen, little partner, and L’ll tell you exactly what to 
do.”’ 

Vi¥espCyris) 

‘‘Don’t have any more discussions about me. 
Refuse to talk about it. Be sulky.” 

i Suiky 240¥ es.” 

“Let ’em think you’re in a deuce of a huff over the 
whole thing. See?” 

hd Ne Pi 

‘““And not only in a huff, but mopin’, y’know, 
regularly hipped—as much as to say that their not 
consentin’ to the jolly old marriage has upset you. 
The idea bein’ that you’d never dream of doin’ with- 
out it. Twig?’’ 

** Rather! ”’ 

‘‘ Then—let me see, to-day’s Monday—on Friday, 
no, Saturday you leave the house.’’ 

‘* Leave the house? ’”’ 

‘‘Yes. I suppose you could slip away, couldn't 
you, without bein’ seen ?’”’ 

** VYe-es, I think so.”’ 

‘‘ With a bag and a cloak or somethin’.”’ 

Olive dimpled. ‘‘ Cyril—a bag and a cloak! Is 
that all I’m allowed ? ”’ 

‘“Yes. It'd give the game away if you take a lot 
of luggage.” 

‘* But Cyril—I—how long should I be away?” 

‘Ah! Who promised not to ask questions? ”’ 
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“Oh, dear! I forgot! ’”’ 

“It’s all right, little partner! You won’t be parted 
long from your bits and pieces. A bag and a cloak.”’ 

“A big bag, then?” 

‘“Only as big as you can carry. I leave that to 
you. Well, you'll leave a note for the Mem sayin’— 
let’s see—sayin’ you’re fed up, y’know, and you’ve 
gone to your Aunt Matilda’s——”’ 

** Margaret, Cyril! ”’ 

“‘—your Aunt Margaret’s for a day or two just for 
a change of scene. You know the sort of thing!”’ 

Olive nodded. 

““Leave the note where they’re sure to find it. 
Well, when you get to town go straight to the 
Regency Hotel.”’ 

“The Regency? Not to Aunt Margaret’s?” 

“Oh, lor’ no! We’ve finished with Aunt Margaret 
now. The Regency. Book a room there, and wait 
for me. I’ll turn up Sunday night or Monday 
morning. Then we'll be married on Tuesday. 
Special license.’’ 

“Oh, Cyril! And then—where—what 

“After that—you must trust me. Will you?” 

*“’'Yes—oh, yes!”’ 

““No questions? No doubts? Keep your head? 
Not be surprised at anythin’ I say or do? Promise! ”’ 

“Yes, yes, I promise! Everything! Oh, Cyril, 
it sounds like a fairy story!’ 

“Yes, it does rather! ’’ said Bellamy. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


‘‘ Wuen a man is lonely God sends hima dog.” The 
loneliness of old maids finds its obvious remedy in 
an equally predestined cat. The cat—the domesti- 
cated variety, that is to say—with its fire-loving pro- 
pensities, its attachment to the home, and the ease 
with which it acquires the permanent aspect of a piece 
of furniture, is peculiarly adapted to the requirements 
of an elderly spinster. The serenity of the cat is 
second only to that of a recumbent cow, and, of 
course, vastly greater than that of any dog. The 
dog, unless he be grossly and continuously overfed, 
is sure to betray some unrestful quality sooner or later. 
If he is a pug he snorts, if he is a Pomeranian he 
yaps, if he is a spaniel he smells—and so on. But 
the cat is not merely restful itself, it induces restfulness 
in others. It is one of the most powerful sedatives in 
the world. 

Miss Gedge seldom had fewer than a dozen cats at 
Ashlawn, and so well-ordered were they, so decorous 
and so staid, that you could almost imagine their 
mistress going round every Saturday morning 
winding and regulating them like clocks. Nothing 
less, you felt, than a gently-administered but quite 
inflexible discipline could have produced such 
benignity of demeanour as Miss Gedge’s cats dis- 
played. You could not figure them lying in wait for 
a mouse, or stalking a bird through the shrubbery, or 
philandering in the kitchen-garden. You could not 
conceive them as ever having been kittens, or having 
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sleek creatures disposed about the room relieved you 
of half your terrors when paying your periodical 
‘duty’? call at Ashlawn. Their serenity in the 
presence of this austere and unpleasant old lady gave 
you a sense of security—which was not without an 
element of shame. You failed to realize that Miss 
Gedge in the bosom of her cat family might be a very 
different person from the autocratic old busybody you 
had cause to dread. 

It had always been a matter for curiosity how the 
supply of cats at Ashlawn was so regularly main- 
tained. It seemed highly improbable that the relays 
of new cats were manufactured, so to speak, on the 
premises, since no one had ever seen a kitten in the 
place. The generally accepted theory was that they 
were importations from the various institutions— 
Homes for Lost Cats, Homes for Stray Cats, Homes 
for Aged and Distressed Cats—which Miss Gedge so 
liberally supported. Probably this theory was the 
right one. Ashlawn may well have been the final 
stage of the Distressed Cat’s progress towards pros- 
perity. It could not have been an early or even an 
intermediate stage, for distress, no less than juvenility, 
was a negative quality at Ashlawn. They came there 
to ‘‘retire,’’ fading almost imperceptibly into that 
ultimate retirement which men call Death. 

If an old maid’s loneliness can be measured in terms 
of cats, there can be no doubt that at this period Miss 
Gedge was very lonely indeed, since there were no 
fewer than sixteen cats in residence. And truth to 
tell she was lonely, terribly so. She was becoming 
more conscious of her loneliness every day. It was 
not that she was losing her friends. That would have 
been impossible, because in Maplehurst at all events 
she had never had any. No, she was losing her 
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enemies. One by one they had failed her, either 
retreating out of range or—which was worse—remain- 
ing within it and meeting her onslaughts with the 
invulnerability of complete indifference. In a word 
she had lost grip. The good old times when she had 
successfully worried half-a-dozen people a day were 
long since past. No one minded her now—except 
perhaps Mr. Tegument, and he scarcely counted. 
Her shafts of sarcasm miscarried. Her portentous 
sniffs failed to cause a tremor in the mildest bosom. 
She had seen how things were tending at that tea- 
party at White Stacks last summer. It was true that a 
certain amount of discomfort had been caused by her 
presence, but not nearly enough and not the right kind 
of discomfort. There had been a great deal too much 
levity mixed up in it. A new spirit was abroad with 
which, ignorant of its nature and origin, she was un- 
able to cope. Refusal to subscribe to the Maplehurst 
Sports Club had been her last shot at the retreating 
foe, and she had felt at the time that it was a feeble 
and ineffective shot at best. And indeed it had proved 
worse than ineffective. It had ricocheted on to her 
own head. The sight of the Earl and Countess of 
Scarfe’s names heading the list of patrons had turned 
her livid with rage and disappointment. Of course 
it would have been possible even then to relent, for- 
ward a small donation and mingle with that august 
company, and this she would have done had it not 
suddenly occurred to her that it was exactly what 
everyone was expecting her to do. Her one remain- 
ing hope was that the Maplehurst Sports Club would 
overreach itself in some way and die an ignominious 
death. That would indeed be a moment worth living 
for! 

It was only curiosity anent the financial status of 
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the Sports Club that induced Miss Gedge to be “at 
home’”’ to Mr. Bellamy when he called that Sunday 
afternoon. In the ordinary way she would have 
denied this unseemly roysterer admittance, but she 
suspected that his visit portended another urgent call 
on her purse, and she was curious to see to what 
lengths the Honorary Treasurer might have been 
instructed to go. This frantic desire to net a few 
extra pounds seemed to suggest that the institution 
was less firmly established than its ‘‘ distinguished 
patronage ’’ would lead one to expect. Yes, it cer- 
tainly indicated rockiness—and she would see Mr. 
Bellamy. 

He came in with the breezy manner she particularly 
disliked. ‘‘ Oh, how-de-do, Miss Gedge? Toppin’ 
findin’ you in like this! ”’ 

She favoured him with one of her famous stone- 
wall, non-committal expressions. ‘‘I am usually in 
on Sunday afternoon, Mr. Bellamy,’’ she remarked 
acidly. 

*“Oh, yes, by Jove! I’d forgotten that.’’ 

“Forgotten it was Sunday? I can quite believe 
it!’’ Miss Gedge was beginning to enjoy herself. It 
was like one of her old encounters. Her visitor was 
already ill-at-ease. ‘‘ Sit down, Mr. Bellamy,’’ she 
commanded. ‘‘ But not on Joseph!’”’ she added 
hastily in genuinealarm. The impending catastrophe 
was narrowly averted. Bellamy had indeed over- 
looked Joseph, which was unobservant of him, since 
Joseph was the largest and sleekest of all the Ashlawn 
pensioners. He was profuse in his apologies. 

‘“* By Jove, that was a near shave! I say, I’m most 
awfully sorry, Miss Gedge. I’m most frightfully 
sorry. ‘Pon my honour Iam! I wouldn’t have sat 
on the jolly old chap for worlds, y’know.”’ 
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‘‘T should hope not! ”’ 

‘‘Extraord’n’ry thing I didn’t see him curled up 
there, y know. Perf’ly extraord’n’ry. And—yes, by 
Jove ’» Bellamy suddenly broke into a nervous 
laugh—‘‘ all the more extraord’n’ry, y’know, because © 
I had cats in my mind when I came in.’’ 

‘You had cats in your mind? ”’ 

‘“Yes! Positive fact! Thinkin’ of the furry old 
things all the way here. Fact is it’s cats I’ve come 
to see you about.” 

Miss Gedge stared at him. ‘‘ And what can you 
possibly have to say to me on the subject of cats, Mr. 
Bellamy ?”’ 

‘Well, you see—it’s like this. There’s a pal—er 
—a friend of mine—Johnson his name is—he’s 
running a Home for Distressed Cats—at least— 
onan E 

‘“A Home for Distressed Cats?’’ Miss Gedge 
involuntarily sat forward in her chair, then hastily 
drew back. Had it been anyone but Bellamy she 
might have lowered her defences and allowed herself 
to become interested. The subject had an almost 
irresistible fascination for her. But Bellamy was such 
an extremely improbable sort of person to have the 
welfare of her beloved animals at heart—or even to 
have a friend who had their welfare at heart—that her 
native caution instantly asserted itself. This would 
prove to be an impudent attempt to extort a donation, 
no doubt. It behoved her to be wary. 

‘* Where is the Home? ’’ she asked; ‘‘ in London ? ”’ 

‘*Oh, no, not London. A long way off somewhere. 
Er—Yorkshire, I think. Yes, Yorkshire.’’ 

Miss Gedge rose and, walking over to a side table, 
picked up a large note-book. ‘‘I have a list here of 
the better-known institutions of the kind you men- 
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tion,’ she said. ‘‘ Yorkshire. Let me see!’’ She 
consulted an index. ‘‘ There are several districts in 
Yorkshire: Leeds—Y ork—Shefheld t 

‘« Leeds, I believe it is,’’ said Bellamy, ‘‘ somewhere 
near Leeds. But I say, Miss Gedge, it’s no use 
lookin’ him up in there. He—he hasn’t started yet, 
y know!” 

‘“ Not started ? ”’ 

‘“No. He wants to start it, you understand. 
Dyin’ to. But it’s a question of money. He’s tryin’ 
to raise subscriptions.”’ 

‘“Ah! And do his prospects of starting it depend 
on the subscriptions ? ’’ 

‘* Well—I don’t know—oh, no, I don’t think so. 
Not entirely, y’know. He’s got a bit of money. 
Had it left him. But it’s not enough.’’ 

‘“T see! ’’ said Miss Gedge. Then after a pause she 
added, ‘‘ Doesn’t it strike you as rather an unusual 
occupation for a young man—TI presume he is a 
young man—to take up?”’ 

“Oh, he’s not very young, y’know. Quite forty, 
I should think. But still I suppose—yes, it does seem 
a bit rum. But he’s devoted to cats, y’know, abso- 
lutely wrapped up in ’em.”’ 

““T see!’’ said Miss Gedge again, and there was 
another silence which Bellamy broke with an obvious 
effort. ‘‘So you see, I—er—he asked me to tout 
round a bit and see what I could do. And knowin’ 
you were interested in cats and all that, I—er——”’ 

“Yes? ’’ said Miss Gedge encouragingly. 

‘‘ I thought you might feel like givin’ him a helpin’ 
hand, y’know!”’ 

‘IT see!’ said Miss Gedge for the third time, and 
it really seemed as if the silence that now ensued 
were word-proof. 
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It was Miss Gedge herself who broke it. ‘*‘ And 
how is the Maplehurst Sports Club progressing, Mr. 
Bellamy ?’’ she asked. 

Bellamy seemed a little startled at the abrupt change 
of topic. ‘‘ The—the Sports Club? Oh, top-hole! 
Goin’ strong. By the way, I suppose you haven’t 
changed your mind about that little matter Mrs. 
Hambley and I a 

‘‘T have not! ’’ said Miss Gedge. 

‘“Oh!” said Bellamy. 

‘*T have other and more worthy objects to which to 
devote such small sums as I can spare.’’ 

‘‘Oh course!’’ murmured Bellamy soothingly. 

‘‘ Such as Cats’ Homes!’ added Miss Gedge. 

Bellamy started, then his face brightened up. 
‘Ah, then you will That’s splendid! 1 was 
afraid "2 

‘‘ Existing Cats’ Homes!”’ said Miss Gedge with 
marked emphasis. 

‘** Existin’ Oh, yes, of course! I see what 
you mean. But—but this wz/7 exist, y'know. I 
mean, my friend is only waitin’ “4 

‘‘Exactly!’’ interrupted Miss Gedge. ‘‘And I 
propose to wait also—until it exists!’’ She rose and 
moved towards the bell. ‘*‘ May I offer you some 
tea? ’’ she asked with cold politeness. 

But Bellamy begged her to excuse him. He had 
a train to catch—at least—yes, a train to catch. 
Urgent business in town to-morrow morning—con- 
nected with the Sports Club. He was sorry Miss 
Gedge could not see her way to supporting his friend’s 
enterprise. It was a most deserving object. Most 
deserving. He could assure her of that. And with 
that assurance he bowed himself out. 

“Wily old bird!’’ was his inward comment as he 
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hurried down Station Road. ‘‘ One too many for me 
every time. Thought she was sure game on the cat 
question, too! Believe I’d have been wiser to leave 
it alone. I’ll get it back on her, though, later on— 
IF 9 

And at this point Bellamy’s meditations were 
diverted into other channels. 


Directly her visitor had departed, Miss Gedge 
resumed her chair and soon became involved in some 
very profound reflections. That Bellamy really was 
the plausible rogue she had always believed him to be 
there could no longer be a shadow of doubt. Almost 
certainly the Cats’ Home was an invention. It had 
been a deliberate attempt to extort money under false 
pretences. That was a felony, and if it could be 
proved against him Bellamy would goto prison. But 
how to prove it? Unfortunately there had been no 
witnesses of the interview—except Joseph—and Miss 
Gedge, who had had her share of litigation, knew that 
uncorroborated conversations were not good evidence. 
A clumsy piece of roguery in any case, whether 
actionable or not! And why had Bellamy tried to 
extort this money ? Was it out of spite—revenge for 
her refusal to enrich the coffers of the Sports Club— 
or was it because he wanted the money ? 

Miss Gedge gazed into space, thinking deeply, and 
suddenly the scope of her deliberations seemed to 
open out before her mental vision like a landscape 
emerging from the mists of an autumnal morning. 
Of course he wanted the money! Of course his whole 
mission in Maplehurst was a desperate financial 
speculation! One after another the rumours she had 
heard of Bellamy’s machinations flashed through her 
mind. Very few things happened in the village that 
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she was not made aware of sooner or later. Mrs. 
Viner was a fruitful source of information, her servants 
were another. Mr. Tegument was seldom averse 
from a bit of gossip. Mr. Thynne was by no means 
as discreet as family lawyers are supposed to be. 
Yes, she knew all about Mr. Bellamy. Incidents 
which had seemed to her at the time of little signifi- 
cance now assumed an aspect of enormous importance. 
There was Mr. Tegument’s book, for instance. The 
curate had confided to her his wonderful news and 
hinted at certain disbursements which incidentally it 
involved. Nevertheless, despite the pecuniary loss, 
he had had nothing but praise for the manner in which 
Mr. Bellamy was handling the affair. Then there 
was that business of the motor raffle. She had only 
heard of that last week. Bellamy, it appeared, had 
suddenly produced some pink tickets with numbers on 
them and hawked them round the neighbourhood. 
Ten pounds for a Rolls-Royce! It was a tempting 
bait, and no doubt he had made a nice haul. Colonel 
Trumper, she knew, had bought one, the Cresswells 
two, Mr. Malpas one. There was forty pounds at 
three addresses! Oh, it was as clear as daylight. 
The dinner-party! The roulette! Who had profited 
most by that disgraceful business? Not the guests, 
assuredly ! 

The betrothal to Olive Faringdon! This tit-bit of 
news had reached her two days ago from indirect 
though reliable sources. Acacia, boiling with indig- 
nation at the aspersions on her idol, had blurted out 
the whole story to her favourite maid. The maid had 
promptly retailed it to the butcher’s young man, who 
was a friend of hers; the butcher’s young man had 
passed it on to the Ashlawn cook, who was his 
mother’s cousin, and the Ashlawn cook to her mistress. 
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Further corroboration had arrived last evening in the 
news—similarly conveyed—that Olive had gone away 
in a huff to her aunt’s in Kensington. 

Miss Gedge knitted her brows as she examined this 
piece of intelligence in the light of her new-founded 
suspicions of Bellamy. The possibility of a love- 
match might be dismissed at once. Olive had money. 
That was sufficient motive. But was the design to 
marry a girl for her money quite compatible with the 
deliberate and wholesale exploitation of her friends 
which could only end—unless he disappeared com- 
pletely from the neighbourhood—in arrest and 
imprisonment? ‘These petty thefts—the fleecing of 
Mr. Tegument, the motor raffle, the clumsily 
attempted extortion of that afternoon—these were the 
actions of a man who intends to make his pile quickly 
and decamp. Marriage with Olive would link him 
inevitably with the one portion of the globe he must 
by all means and for ever avoid. 

These were deep waters indeed! Miss Gedge rose 
and rang the bell. Her brain positively ached with 
so much thought. A cup of tea would stimulate it 
to further efforts. ‘‘ Tea at once please, Anne, and 
make it extra strong,’’ she said to the maid who 
answered her summons. The meal was speedily pro- 
duced—and with it about a dozen cats on whom the 
rattle of tea-cups acted automatically like an alarm 
clock. On a tray on a side table Anne had placed a 
large jug of milk and an imposing pile of white 
saucers. It says much for Miss Gedge that despite 
her urgent need of stimulant she attended first to the 
requirements of her little family. The saucers were 
filled and placed in a semicircle on the hearthrug. 
Joseph clambered down from the chair where he had 
so narrowly escaped death by misadventure to join 
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his fellow lodgers. Thirteen cats sat down to 
drawing-room milk that afternoon. The remaining 
three were in the kitchen, from which apartment not 
even the benign routine of Ashlawn could detach 
them, and were doubtless being ministered to by 
Anne. The pleasant sound of lapping made itself 
heard. On Miss Gedge, sipping her tea and nibbling 
at her buttered toast, it had the usual soothing effect. 
But she must not permit herself to be soothed too 
much. She must not be ‘“‘ lapped ’’ into somnolence. 
There were problems to be solved, dark and sinister 
problems. She was on the track—of what she 
scarcely knew, conscious only of some tremendous 
discovery impending. Yes, decidedly she was on a 
track of some sort. There were obstacles in the way 
—this Faringdon engagement, for instance—but they 
were not insuperable. 

She had just finished her second cup of extra strong 
tea when the solution came to her. Of course! How 
supremely foolish of her not to think of it before! 
Why, the motive was obvious—obvious! In espous- 
ing Olive, Bellamy would be safeguarding himself 
against any possible retribution for his misdeeds. 
Maplehurst could not afford to have the Faringdon’s 
son-in-law arrested for fraud! It was unthinkable. 
Moreover, with Olive’s five hundred a year to play 
with Bellamy could discharge many of his liabilities 
out of income. Mr. Tegument and the rafflers could 
be re-imbursed, the tradesmen gradually paid off. 
True, the moral stigma might remain, but even that 
could be lived down with the stronghold of White 
Stacks behind the delinquent. It was unlikely in any 
case that a stigma with no legal penalties attaching 
to it would trouble Mr. Bellamy very much! Yes, it 
was a safeguard undoubtedly. He had lured this 
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wretched girl into his clutches. . . . Well, it was 
only what the shameless creature deserved! 

So this was Bellamy the paragon! Bellamy the 
idol of the village! Bellamy the public benefactor! 
Bellamy the Honorary Treasurer of the Maplehurst 
Sports Club! 

Miss Gedge suddenly started to her feet in uncon- 
trollable excitement, seriously alarming Joseph and 
several of his companions who were intent on the 
engrossing occupation of licking the milk off their 
whiskers. Honorary Treasurer of the Maplehurst 
Sports Club! Honorary—yes, but the post was not 
an honorary one in the sense of being a sinecure. Mr. 
Bellamy, she knew, had sole control of the Club’s 
finances. And this meant that the Club’s finances 
were in the charge of a rogue and impostor! Here 
surely would be a stake even better worth playing for 
than an alliance with five hundred a year. Toa man 
of Mr. Bellamy’s talents a large lump sum and a clear 
escape from the danger-zone would almost certainly 
appeal more strongly than a humdrum existence on 
his wife’s charity and a problematical security from 
arrest. The engagement with Olive could still be 
considered in the light of a safeguard—only to be used, 
however, in the last resort, if detection seemed 
inevitable. Yes, there could be no doubt about it. 
Bellamy either intended to misappropriate—or had 
already misappropriated—the Sports Club funds. 
She recalled that he had told her that afternoon he 
had a train to catch—and had stammered in the telling 
as though he realized too late the foolishness of such 
an admission. Probably he was well on his way to 
freedom and safety by now! 

Miss Gedge was by now convinced that all the 
threads were in her hands—and in hers alone. It 
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was a tremendous reflection. It almost unnerved her. 
What responsibility had suddenly devolved upon her! 
What power was hers to wield! 

Power! It was the one thing left to grasp at in 
a life grown stale and colourless. Power! By an 
amazing chance she held in the hollow of her hand 
the destinies of Maplehurst, this frivolous and 
worldly-minded little community that had seen fit to 
deride and ignore her. Power—which if used aright 
would mean a re-establishment of that iron rule which 
she had been wont to impose so rigidly on her cring- 
ing courtiers. 

How should she use this power? Two courses lay 
open before her, clear and distinct as lines on a map. 
She could abandon the village to its fate, let the 
decamping Bellamy proceed without an effort to 
detain him, allow Olive to be entangled, the trades- 
men ruined, the Sports Club shattered, Mrs. Hambley 
disgraced. Then she could sit, grimly triumphant 
amid the ruins and—and what? How would this 
attitude advantage her? What emotion could her 
isolated immunity arouse in the breasts of these 
deluded ones save acute irritation? Of course there 
would be moments of gratification. Only that after- 
noon she had breathed a silent prayer for the ultimate 
destruction of the Sports Club. Yes, but she had not 
prefigured destruction on these lines. Failure 
through lack of support might well bring the Sports 
Club into contempt; failure through sheer unforeseen 
disaster could only evoke sentiments of pity and 
regret. No, her gratification would be short-lived. 
A few ‘‘I told you so’s”’ and all would be over. She 
would not be reinstated on her throne of iron, might 
even be cut off still further from a community united 
in the bonds of mutual misfortune in which she held 
no share. 
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Now to consider the other alternative: exposure of 
the whole plot, eleventh-hour rescue of the village, 
triumph of acumen and moral rectitude over feeble- 
minded credulity and worldly aims; a deliciously pro- 
tracted outpouring of coals of fire on defenceless 
heads, dignified acknowledgement of applause and 
gratitude. : 

It did not take Miss Gedge very long to choose 
between these two courses. The superiority of the 
latter was obvious. Moreover it held the additional 
attraction of bringing her into the limelight that very 
evening. She rang the bell. ‘‘ My cloak and bonnet 
immediately, Anne!’’ she said. ‘‘I am going out.”’ 

“Going out!*’ Anne looked really concerned. 
‘Oh, Miss! And such a night as it is, too! Your 
asthma i 

Miss Gedge drew herself up and tapped the floor 
impatiently with her foot. ‘‘ That will do, Anne. 
Duty to one’s neighbour comes before all other con- 
siderations. And in any case I do not intend to have 
asthma this evening.” 

It was almost sublime this assumption of immunity 
from bodily ills. Victoria in her most regal moments 
could not have been more convincing. Anne retired 
in confusion. Not since the illness of last summer 
had her mistress displayed such firmness. The 
bonnet and cloak were quickly procured and as quickly 
donned—proffered assistance being disdained. The 
ebony stick with its silver knob was firmly grasped. 
Anne grew more and more astonished. ‘‘ You won’t 
require the chair, then, Miss?’”’ she asked. 

**Chair!’’? Miss Gedge snorted with all her old 
vigour. A chair for such an errand as _ this! 
“Certainly not! I shall walk.” 

And Anne to her utter amazement saw her mistress, 
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who for months had done no more than hobble in and 
out of a Bath chair, striding—literally striding— 
towards the door. 

‘You will see that the cats have their supper,’’ was 
her parting injunction. ‘‘I may be detained.” 
Half way down the steps she turned to add: “‘ And 
be sure to notice whether Joseph takes his usual 
amount. He did not finish his third saucer at tea. I 
should not be surprised if he were ill. Cats have 
wonderful premonitions of coming disaster.”’ 

With this final and mystifying remark the wonder- 
ful woman marched firmly down the drive and through 
the gate, leaving Anne scared and speechless on the 
mat. 


Proofs! She wanted proofs! There was much of 
surmise, much of conjecture in the case she had out- 
lined against Bellamy. Convinced in her own mind 
that her suspicions were well founded, she would not 
risk a disclosure on insufficient evidence. She must 
be well armed with facts. 

With unfaltering steps she ninbdeded up the little 
High Street to the Post office; with an unfaltering 
hand she beat a resounding tattoo on Mrs. Viner’s 
private door. It was opened by the Postmistress in 
person, and she was ushered into the little back 
sitting-room with all the ceremony and respect due to 
such an exalted visitor. 

To say that Mrs. Viner was thrown into a fluster on 
learning the trend of Miss Gedge’s enquiries is to put 
it very mildly indeed. It was by far the greatest event 
in her life. It transcended the wildest hopes she had 
ever dared to entertain. Scandal! A real scandal! 
The highest families in the county involved! Fraud 
—false pretences—misappropriation of funds—a whole 
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village victimized—disgraceful entanglement of a 
wealthy resident’s daughter. . . . Mrs. Viner 
thought, so to speak, in headlines. Her brain 
resembled the poster of a sensational journal. As for 
her face—it was all eyes, ears and nose; nothing else 
whatever. Scandal at last! And it was to be her 
inestimable privilege to run this scandal to earth, to 
proclaim it from the housetops, to waft it across the 
counter to every casual purchaser of a three-halfpenny 
stamp, to discuss it with milkmen, butchers, sweeps 
and tinkers; to stage-whisper it through street doors, 
bawl it over garden walls, splash it in wash-tubs, hang 
it up to dry on clothes-lines; eat it, drink it, sleep on 
it and wallow in it for weeks, months and years. 

What had she always said? What had she always 
and ever said? WHadn’t she always known there was 
something about that Mr. Bellamy? MHadn’t she said 
to Mrs. Fieldwick only yesterday. aes 

But Miss Gedge was impatient. The evening 
service must be drawing toaclose. The congregation 
would soon be streaming out. She must waylay Mrs. 
Hambley. Had Mrs. Viner any news? Had any 
telegrams of importance passed through her hands 
recently—anything bearing on Mr. Bellamy’s move- 
Semester intentions... “1 <:.). 

Telegrams! Yes, indeed. Mr. Bellamy had sent 
off a telegram only yesterday morning—and in code. 
‘‘Round at eight o’clock ’e was, as soon as the office 
- was open. ‘Good morning, Mrs. Viner!’ ’e says in 
that ’earty way of ’is—which I never did trust—‘a 
nice fresh morning!’ ’e says——’’ 

‘‘The telegram!’’ urged Miss Gedge. ‘‘ Let me 
see it quickly! You have it, I suppose? ’”’ 

Oh, yes, Mrs. Viner had it safe and sound. She 
would unlock the office this moment if Miss Gedge 
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would excuse her. Here it was—and in code, as she 
had said. And why should a man use a code, she’d 
like to know, if his actions would: bear the light of 
day? 

Miss Gedge seized the telegram—whose cryptic 
message had indeed thrown Mrs. Viner into a 
paroxysm of baffled curiosity—and devoured its con- 


tents. A deep frown gathered on her brow. © Mrs. 
Viner,’’ she said impressively, “ this—this is of the 
utmost importance!’ She re-read the missive. 


‘This is no code, Mrs. Viner; this is in French.”’ 

‘“Oh, French, is it?’’ said Mrs. Viner. Code or 
French, it had been double Dutch to her. An under- 
hand business in any case! ‘‘ What’s it say? ’’ she 
gasped. 

“Bellamy Poste Restante Paris,’’’ read Miss 
Gedge ‘‘—‘ Bellamy’ (a relation of course) ‘c/o 
Post Office Paris ’—(no definite address; merely care 
of a Post Office. Make a note of that, Mrs. Viner! ”’ 
Mrs. Viner made a note of it—with her nose.) 
‘“‘Reservez chambre a deux lits. C.’—‘ Reserve a 
double-bedded room. C.’ (Note that also, Mrs. 
Viner! A double-bedded room!” Mrs. Viner 
noted it also with the same expressive feature.) 

‘© A double-bedded room!” repeated Miss Gedge 
once more. 

‘‘Lor!’’ said Mrs. Viner. 

‘“T suppose you realize the significance of that, Mrs. 
Viner! ’’ said Miss Gedge. 

But Mrs. Viner appeared to be hovering merely on 
the outskirts of realization. ‘‘ Some wickedness, Ill 
be bound! ”’ she said oracularly. 

Miss Gedge coughed. Considerations of maidenly 
modesty must not, of course, be allowed to interfere 
with the cause of justice. Still, she could have wished 
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that Mrs. Viner had been a little sharper-witted. 
‘‘ Bachelors,’ she said, ‘‘do not engage double- 
bedded rooms in Paris, Mrs. Viner, if they intend to 
remain bachelors. At least ’? she gulped—“ it is 
to be hoped not! ”’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mrs. Viner, catching at the drift of 
this implication, ‘‘ah! you never know with them 
bachelors. Oh, the wickedness! The wickedness!” 

Mrs. Viner was so overwhelmed by the depravity of 
bachelors that she collapsed into a chair and indulged 
in a little mild hysteria. ‘‘ The wickedness of it!” 
she moaned. 

Miss Gedge was faintly disturbed. This detective 
work, she perceived, would have to be conducted with 
caution. There were such things, she had heard, as 
actions for slander and defamation of character. Mrs. 
Viner must be warned. ‘‘ Mrs. Viner,’’ she said, 
‘compose yourself! We must not jump to con- 
clusions too hastily. Compose yourself, Mrs. 
Viner! ”’ 

‘‘T will try, Madam,’’ moaned Mrs. Viner, still 
heaving. 

‘‘ We have no right to suppose—at present—that 
Mr. Bellamy’s intentions towards Miss—ahem !— 
towards any lady are not strictly honourable.”’ 

‘‘ Certainly not, Madam,”’ said Mrs. Viner, looking 
rather disappointed. 

‘‘We must go warily, Mrs. Viner. We must be 
sure of our ground.”’ 

‘Yes, Madam.”’ 

*‘T shall take charge of this telegram *»» Miss 
Gedge folded it up as she spoke and placed it in her 
bag—‘‘ I may require to refer to it again. And now, 
Mrs. Viner, a few more questions. I have no wish to 
pry into the secrets of the Post Office, Mrs. Viner.” 
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‘Oh, no, Madam! ”’ exclaimed Mrs. Viner, quite 
horrified at the suggestion. 

‘‘ At the same time,’’ pursued Miss Gedge, “‘in a 
matter of this sort, a matter that involves the honour 
and well-being of a large number of people, we must 
allow ourselves a little license.”’ 

‘* Certainly, Madam.”’ 

‘* Since we are, in a measure, representing the law ”’ 
—Mrs. Viner thrilled—‘‘ the sources of information 
accessible to legal officials must be accessible to us.”’ 

‘IT see your meaning, Madam, perfectly,’’ said Mrs. 
Viner, wondering as she spoke whether it would 
presently be incumbent on her to admit that she had 
tampered with His Majesty’s Mails, and whether in 
that event these legal prerogatives could be quoted in 
extenuation. 

‘*So if anything has—er—struck you lately with 
regard to Mr. Bellamy’s—er—postal transactions,”’ 
continued Miss Gedge, ‘‘I think perhaps that, in 
strict confidence, of course, you might let me know. 
I repeat, in strict confidence.”’ 

Mrs. Viner looked cautiously round, then she edged 
her chair close to her companion’s. Her voice sank to 
a whisper, and for full five minutes a steady and per- 
sistent sibilance was the only sound in the room. 
When it had finally ceased, Miss Gedge rose. ‘“‘Is 
that all, Mrs. Viner ?’’ she asked. 

It was all Mrs. Viner could think of for the moment, 
and she was still in some trepidation lest she had 
thought of a great deal too much. She murmured 
something about her duty to the village as a precaution 
and waited for the next move. Miss Gedge may have 
been conscious that duty to the village could be 
strained too far. Probably the reflection that she was 
still practically representing the law enabled her to 
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dispose of the question satisfactorily. She made no 
comment at all events and, as time was pressing, 
hurried on to the final stages of her enquiry. ‘‘ And 
now, Mrs. Viner,’’ she said, ‘‘ one more question and 
I must go. Do you happen to know what were Mr. 
Bellamy’s movements yesterday after he sent that 
Paris telegram ?”’ 

Mrs. Viner considered a moment, then her face 
brightened. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ it so ’appens I do. 
About two hours afterwards I see him riding astride 
of Mr. Tegument’s bicycle along the Pembridge 
Road.”’ 

‘“Ah! The Pembridge Road? You are sure?” 

‘‘ As sure as I’m standing ’ere, Madam. I was 
going to Pembridge myself to do a bit of shopping. 
He was pedalling along a good pace as I noticed. 
Then I see him in Pembridge again as I was coming 
out.”’ 


‘“‘ Where? ”’ 

‘‘Let me see now—where were it? Why—I do 
believe—yes it were! He were coming out of the 
Bank!” 


‘The Bank! Ah! That may be extremely 
important, Mrs. Viner. What time was that?”’ 

‘Well, it would be close on noon. Yes, because 
the clocks was striking the hour as I $i 

‘“Noon! The Saturday closing hour!’’ Bellamy 
had timed his visit well. No fear of an enquiry till 
Monday at earliest. This was a most suggestive piece 
of circumstantial evidence! ‘‘ Thank you, Mrs. 
Viner, that will be sufficient for our purpose, I think. 
You have rendered me—us all—a great service. I 
must hurry away now. It is important I should see 
Mrs. Hambley at once. I fear I may have to go on 
to White Stacks. You will of course keep this matter 
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to yourself, Mrs. Viner, until we are sure of our facts.” 

‘Oh, Madam, I’m sure I would no more 
dream 2 

‘* That is all right, Mrs. Viner. I have no doubt I 
can rely on your discretion. I will let you know the 
result of our—er—our investigations aS soon as 
possible. Good evening! ”’ 

Miss Gedge hurried away down the street—and 
Mrs. Viner, having seen her safely out of sight, 
hurried up it, to call on Mrs. Chapman three doors off 
and acquaint her—in strict confidence, of course— 
with these astounding happenings. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


Miss GEDGE button-holed Mrs. Hambley at the church 
gate and found herself being stared at as though she 
were a ghost. 

‘“Miss Gedge! Isn’t this rather imprudent? 
Your asthma i 

Asthma again! For the first time in her life the 
old lady really resented sympathetic concern for her 
health. Her invalid pose was over. ‘‘ This is no 
time to think of asthma!’’ she croaked sepulchrally. 
‘Prepare yourself for a shock, Mrs. Hambley--a 
severe shock! ”’ 

Mrs. Hambley did what most people do when told 
to prepare themselves for a severe shock—nothing. 
In a tense, dramatic whisper Miss Gedge hissed her 
story into Mrs. Hambley’s ear. Omitting the 
Faringdon complication, she confined herself to her 
suspicions anent the Club funds. When she had 
finished Mrs. Hambley laughed. Laughed in pure 
relief. She had expected really bad news, something 
distressing—the sudden death of somebody, perhaps, 
or a serious accident . . . even murder. : 
Anything rather than such a cock-and-bull story as 
this! Her reception of the news amazed Miss Gedge. 
For a moment she feared that the revelation had over- 
balanced Mrs. Hambley’s brain. Then she realized 
that she was not being believed. Rage almost choked 
her. 

‘‘Oh, so that’s the way you take it, is it?’’ she 
cried hoarsely. ‘‘ Very well, then, I wash my hands 
of the whole affair. I wish youa very good evening! ”’ 
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She turned to go, but Mrs. Hambley, grown sud- 
denly serious, detained her. ‘‘ No, Miss Gedge,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ you can’t go like that. I laughed because it 
sounded so utterly ridiculous. It zs ridiculous, of 
course. But you have made an accusation against 
Mr. Bellamy—and indirectly against the Club he 
represents. You must prove it!’”’ 

Miss Gedge permitted herself to be detained. 
Indeed she would have been severely disappointed had 
she been allowed to depart. She was consumed with 
eagerness to explode her bombs. She was careful, 
however, not to betray this. ‘‘ As you wish!’’ she 
said stiffly. ‘‘ We will obtain the proofs—together.”’ 

‘“ But how will you prove it? How can you prove 
“ed 

Miss Gedge had been prepared for this question. 
She had thought out her plan of action on the way 
down from Mrs. Viner’s. ‘‘I propose to go to White 
Stacks,’’ she said. ‘‘ They have a telephone there. 
Enquiries can be made of the Bank.”’ 

‘* But it’s Sunday! ”’ 

‘‘T am aware of that, but Mr. Brownlow will no 
doubt be at his private residence and he has a tele- 
phone.”’ 

““ What shall you ask him ?”’ 

‘“‘T shall ask him nothing. That will be your task, 
yours or Mr. Faringdon’s. You are interested in the 
Club. Iam not.” 

‘‘ But supposing neither Mr. Faringdon nor myself 
choose to make enquiries? Supposing we are satis- 
fied ?”’ 

“You asked for proofs, Mrs. Hambley,’’ Miss 
Gedge reminded her. ‘‘I am suggesting the most 
direct method of obtaining them.”’ 

Mrs. Hambley was cornered. She shrugged her 
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shoulders and gave a bieak little laugh. ‘* Oh, very 
well, Miss Gedge. We will go to White Stacks.” 

As they marched down the road Mrs. Hambley 
said: ‘‘ I wish you clearly to understand, Miss Gedge, 
that I am no party to these suspicions.”’ 

‘Oh, I understand! ’’ said Miss Gedge. 

“T am firmly convinced of Mr. Bellamy’s 
integrity.” 

‘Indeed? That will be a very comforting reflec- 
tion—later on!”’ 

‘“Whatever business he may have seen fit to 
transact is in the best interests of the Club.”’ 

‘Even to the extent of misappropriating the 
funds?” 

‘“‘ We have yet to prove that he has done so,’’ said 
Mrs. Hambley. 

“ True! ’’ agreed Miss Gedge. Then she asked an 
apparently irrelevant question. ‘* Were you aware, 
may I ask, that Mr. Bellamy was leaving Maplehurst 
this evening ?”’ 

“No, I was not. But why should he tell me? 
Mayn’t a young man run up e? 

‘But his business, he informed me, was in con- 
nection with the Sports Club. Is it not a little 
curious re 

‘Not a bit. He may have some plan for the 
advancement of the Club that I know nothing of.” 

‘‘T see! You are also unaware, then, I presume, 
that Mr. Bellamy is going not merely to London but 
to Paris? ”’ 

Mrs. Hambley was still undaunted. ‘‘ Yes, quite 
unaware. Why shouldn’t he go to Paris if he wants 
to? Iam not Mr. Bellamy’s nurse, Miss Gedge!”’ 

*‘ You see nothing extraordinary in his going to 
Paris ? ”’ 
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‘* Nothing whatever.’’ 

‘*] wonder if Mrs. Faringdon will be of the same 
opinion! ’’ remarked Miss Gedge, and contented her- 
self with exploding this little squib. The ‘‘ set piece ”’ 
was reserved for White Stacks. 

‘‘ Mrs. Faringdon? What are you talking about, 
Miss Gedge?’’ Mrs. Hambley was beginning to lose 
her temper. ‘‘ Don’t you think the world would be 
a happier place if people minded their own business ? ”’ 
she snapped, as they entered the gate of White 
Stacks and ‘‘ crunched ”’ up the drive. 

Miss Gedge made no reply. The retort would 
keep. 


The entry of this ill-assorted pair into the dining- 
room of White Stacks made quite a sensation. The 
Faringdons were just sitting down to their evening 
meal and one or two stray guests were sitting down 
with them. Mr. Thynne was there and Colonel and 
Mrs. Trumper. 

‘‘Come in! Come in and have some supper!”’ 
sang out the Sahib, who was in a cheery mood con- 
sequent on Olive’s departure ‘‘ to get over her sulks,”’ 
as he expressed it. ‘‘ The more the merrier. Miss 
Gedge! It’s a long time since you favoured us with 
an evening call! How’s the asthma?” 

‘This is no time ’» Miss Gedge was just 
embarking on her usual formula when she recollected 
her decision to take no active part in this scene of the 
drama. It would be infinitely more effective to look 
on. ‘‘ Wehave not come to supper, Mr. Faringdon,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ at least ’’—she glanced at her companion— 
‘*T speak for myself, of course.”’ 

‘“ Mary, what zs the matter? ’’ suddenly exclaimed 
Mrs. Faringdon. ‘‘Is there anything wrong? You 
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look so queer.’’ She pulled out a chair, and Mrs. 
Hambley was glad to sink into it. She fet queer. 
It was such a preposterous situation. Why had she 
asked Miss Gedge for proofs? Why hadn't she 
treated the whole story with the contempt it deserved 
and gone home to her own supper ? 

‘‘ Really, Memsahib,’’ she said, ‘‘ I—I don’t know 
what to say—it all seems so ridiculous. But Miss 
Gedge insisted on my—on our x 

‘Pardon me!” interrupted that lady in harsh 
tones, ‘‘ pardon me, Mrs. Hambley, I did not insist.”’ 
Then she turned to Mrs. Faringdon. ‘I found it 
necessary—in the cause of duty—to make a certain 
statement about a resident of this parish. Mrs. 
Hambley asked for proofs. I ventured to suggest 
that she might obtain them here. That is all.”’ 

_ The curiosity of the whole party was by this time 
pretty thoroughly aroused. Myrtle and Acacia stared 
expectantly, Hazel looked vaguely perturbed, Mr. 
Thynne peered over his glasses at the two new arrivals 
alternately, the Colonel gnawed his moustache. But 
an ominous frown was gathering on the Sahib’s brow. 

** Well, will the proofs wait till after supper ?’’ he 
asked, ‘‘ because I’m hungry if nobody else is.”’ 

‘‘ That is for Mrs. Hambley to decide,’’ replied Miss 
Gedge, exasperatingly calm and uncommunicative, 
‘* personally I should prefer to get it over at once.” 

Mrs. Faringdon could handle most situations, but 
this was rather beyond her. Being totally unused to 
mysteries, she was out of her element. ‘‘ Really, 
Miss Gedge,”’ she said, ‘‘ I do wish you would explain. 
I’m sure we shan’t be able to swallow a mouthful un- 
less if 

Mrs. Hambley suddenly made up her mind, and 
jumped to her feet. It was out of the question to sit 
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there and eat supper under these circumstances. Nor 
was it polite or friendly to keep these good people on 
tenterhooks either of hunger or suspense. There 
should be no secrecy about this. In fact the more 
witnesses the better. If Miss Gedge’s accusation 
proved false—and of course it would—she should be 
exposed before as many people as possible. 

‘“Yes, let us get it over!’’ she said. ‘ Mr. 
Faringdon, I won’t detain you a moment longer than 
I can help. Absurd as it sounds, the matter is very 
simple. Miss Gedge has definitely accused Mr. 
Bellamy of misappropriating the funds of the Sports 
Club.” 

The Sahib had been holding the carving knife pre- 
paratory to attacking the cold beef. He let it fall with 
a clatter. ‘‘ What!’’ he ejaculated. Mr. Thynne 
made the sound usually written as Tut-tut. ‘*‘ The 
deuce she has!’’ muttered the Colonel to his 
moustache. Hazel had gone suddenly very pale. 

Mrs. Hambley hurried on without pausing to note 
the effect of her announcement. ‘‘ Yes, it appears— 
from Miss Gedge’s enquiries—that Mr. Bellamy was 
seen coming out of the Bank yesterday morning just 
before closing time—though why he shouldn’t as he 
banks there I am sure I don’t know.”’ 

‘* Please continue! ’’ put in Miss Gedge. 

‘It also appears that he called on Miss Gedge this 
afternoon——”’ 

“Please state why!’’ prompted the oracle. 

‘‘T was about to. He asked her for a donation for 
some charity Y 

‘‘ Which does not exist! ’’ interpolated Miss Gedge. 

“Which Miss Gedge suspects does not exist,”’ 
amended Mrs. Hambley. ‘‘ Casually he mentioned 
that he was going to town this evening on business. 
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That is all, I believe? ’’ she added, turning coldly to 
her informant. 

‘It is not all,’’ said Miss Gedge, ‘‘ but it is enough 
for the moment.” 

**Oh, very well. Then that’s how matters stand, 
and—oh, yes—when I asked for proofs, Miss Gedge 
suggested as yours was the nearest telephone handy we 
should come round and ask you to let us ring up Mr. 
Brownlow at his house and make enquiries. And— 
and so here we are!’’ concluded Mrs. Hambley feebly 
with a suspicion of a tremble in her voice as she sat 
down again. 

The embarrassing silence which ensued was broken 
by Mr. Thynne. ‘‘ Most irregular! ’’ he exclaimed. 

“What is irregular? ’’ asked Miss Gedge quickly. 

“Asking a Bank Manager to disclose his client’s 
transactions.” 

Then the Sahib marched to the door and flung it 


open. ‘‘Irregular or not, it’s going to be done, 
Thynne. There may be more in this than you 
imagine—than any of us imagine.’’ He strode out of 


the room, slamming the door behind him, and the 
assembled company listened to his footsteps along the 
passage to the library where the telephone resided. 
Acacia broke another awkward pause. 

**T don’t believe a word of it,’’ said Acacia. 

Her mother laid a restraining hand on her arm, but 
she shook it off petulantly. ‘I think it’s a beastly 
shame the way everyone’s going for Cyril! ”’ 

Miss Gedge fixed her with a piercing eye. ‘‘ Every- 
one? Then I am not alone——’’ 

“‘T wasn’t talking to you, Miss Gedge!”’ said 
Acacia rudely. 

“‘ Acacia! ’’ exclaimed Mrs. Faringdon. 

“‘Oh, pray do not reprove her!’’ remarked Miss 
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Gedge. ‘‘ Children have such an excellent example 
set them by their elders nowadays! As long as I am 
conscious of doing my duty ve 

The irascible Colonel boiled over. ‘‘ Yes, but there 
are two ways of doing it,’’ he barked; “* a pleasant way 
and an unpleasant one.”’ 

‘And mine is the latter? Thank you, Colonel 
Trumper. Your opinion, however, does not upset 
me, aware as I am that it is the opinion of a 
gambler = 

‘Really, Madam! ”’ 

‘a frequenter of public houses——’ 

‘Upon my word I fs 

Just then to everybody’s relief the Sahib returned. 
But at sight of his face the emotion froze. Every 
emotion froze except apprehension. He was invested 
with a dreadful, unnatural calm. ‘‘I think this is 
your department, Thynne,’’ he remarked as he sat 
down and started carving the cold beef. No frenzied 
announcement of ruin and desolation could have been 
so convincing as this quiet, unemotional remark. 
Mrs. Hambley felt suddenly bloodless and limp. 

‘Ah!’ said Thynne. ‘‘ You got on to Brown- 
low ?”’ 

‘‘T did. He refused to say anything at first.”’ 

‘* Just what I expected.”’ 

‘But I pressed him. I said it was a matter of 
public concern. It happened he was in the Bank 
yesterday, so he was able to tell me what—what I 
wanted to know.” 

‘* And what did he tell you? ”’ 

“That Bellamy withdrew the whole of the funds 
with the exception of £50 5s. 9d.”’ 

‘Oh, good lord! ’’ said the Colonel. 
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Miss Gedge sniffed. Then everyone began to talk 
at once—except the Sahib who went on carving and 
passing round platefuls of cold beef that nobody 
wanted and nobody touched.- Mrs. Hambley, though 
she was trembling in every limb, managed to find 
voice to overtop the babel. ‘‘It proves nothing!” 
she cried wildly, ‘‘it proves nothing! There may 
have been excellent reasons ’? She trailed off into 
silence, but Acacia carried on the drift of her desperate 
argument. ‘‘Of course there may! How can we 
possibly know till we ask Cyril i 

Myrtle turned on her. ‘‘ And how can we do that, 
you little fool, when he’s gone to London? ”’ 

“Ves, but when he comes back persisted 
Acacia. 

The Sahib ’pshaw’d. ‘‘ Comes back! Don’t be a 
fool, child! You’d better go to bed. This is not a 
fit discussion for you.”’ 

Acacia looked mulish. ‘‘I haven’t had supper 
yet,’’ she said. 

‘Well, for goodness’ sake have it! Let’s all have 
supper! There’s no reason, I suppose, why we 
should starve. We haven’t dropped as much as all 
that! ”’ 

It was characteristic of the Sahib that the postpone- 
ment of supper should affect him more powerfully than 
the fate of his donations to the Sports Club. To 
humour him everyone began to peck mechanically at 
the cold meat on their plates—everyone, that is, except 
Miss Gedge, who sat grim and immovable like the 
waxwork effigy of a murderess. ‘‘ What do you 
advise, Thynne?”’ asked the Sahib when his anger 
had abated. 

‘‘ Caution,”’ replied Mr. Thynne. 

“Caution! You mean——”’ 
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‘‘T mean we must go carefully. There are several 
points to be discussed.”’ 

‘“Yes, but, hang it—while we’re discussing them 
——’’ objected the Colonel who never could tolerate 
the lawyer’s methods. 

‘Patience, Colonel, patience! Let me have my 
say! There are one or two questions that really must 
be asked.’’ He addressed himself to the lady Secre- 
tary. ‘‘Am I to understand, Mrs. Hambley, that 
Mr. Bellamy had—as—sole control of the Club’s 
finances ?”? Mrs. Hambley gave a dismal nod. “ His 
signature appeared alone on the cheques?’’ Mrs. 
Hambley nodded. ‘‘ You had no properly consti- 
tuted Board—Committee a 

‘‘Oh, yes, there is a Committee!” said Mrs. 
Hambley more hopefully. She had been very proud 
of the Committee—until to-night. 

‘But they have no special authority to supervise 
expenditure ? That is vested solely in the Treasurer ?”’ 

Mrs. Hambley looked less hopeful and nodded once 
more. 

‘* And you have appointed at present no auditors to 
check the accounts ? ”’ 

‘* No,”’ said Mrs. Hambley faintly. 

Mr. Thynne made a dramatic gesture indicating 
rather plainly the law’s opinion of the laity. 

‘‘ We were going to do all those things later on,’”’ 
said Mrs. Hambley. ‘‘ We have hardly had time 
yet.” 

‘‘Time! My dear lady, they should have been the 
first things. The very first things!’’ sighed Mr. 
Thynne. 

It was a humiliating position for Mrs. Hambley. 
She had always been so practical, so business-like. 
Everyone had deferred to her on questions of routine 
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and organization. She had meant this Club to run 
on oiled wheels. 

The Sahib looked up in some alarm. ‘‘ You don’t 
mean to say we can’t touch him! ”’ he exclaimed. 

‘| very much doubt, sir, whether we can,”’ replied 
the lawyer. ‘‘I doubt if there is sufficient evidence 
for a warrant. Indeed I am tolerably certain there is 
not. The position is peculiar. Owing to the—er— 
regrettable arrangements of the Club’s  pro- 
moters——”’ 

‘Of whom Bellamy is one!’’ put in the Colonel. 

“Certainly. Of whom Bellamy is one—he is at 
perfect liberty, it seems, to draw whatever sums of 
money he may think fit and use them—for the benefit 
of the Club, of course—in any manner that seems 
expedient to him. We have no proof—at present— 
that he has misappropriated the money, or even mis- 
used it. No proof whatever.”’ 

“And how long are we supposed to wait to find 
out ?’’ asked the Colonel with a sarcastic intonation. 

‘“Ah, that is another matter. There is nothing 
against one or other of us—in a private capacity— 
following Mr. Bellamy and ascertaining " 

‘But what if we can’t find him?” 

“Well, if we failed to find him, or if he failed to 
return within a reasonable time, we should, of course, 
be justified in setting the machinery of the law in 
motion. But have we at present any reason to 
suppose—on the data at our disposal—that Bellamy 
has in fact absconded ?”’ 

‘« T have every reason to suppose so! ”’ 

The voice was Miss Gedge’s. She had risen and 
was confronting the company, a terrible spectacle of 
remorseless justice. It was time to end this insane 
dalliance with pro’s and con’s. Her first bomb. had 
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not done nearly enough damage. She would test the 
explosive properties of the second. ‘‘I have also 
every reason to suppose,’’ she continued, ‘* that within 
twenty-four hours—while you are still waiting to set 
your machinery in motion—Mr. Bellamy will have left 
the country.” 

Mr. Thynne prided himself on never being 
flustered. He leant back in his chair and surveyed the 
avenging spinster imperturbably. (Mr. Thynne was, 
it may be noted, thoroughly enjoying himself.) 
‘‘ And what reasons have you for supposing that, Miss 
Gedge? ’’ he enquired. 

‘“The best of reasons, Mr. Thynne. I happen to 
know that Mr. Bellamy is on his way to Paris.’’ 

‘To Paris? Indeed? I understood from Mrs. 
Hambley’s statement that you said London! ”’ 

‘‘Exactly. London—en route for Paris. Perhaps 
it might interest you to see this! ’’ In her impatience 
Miss Gedge made her first blunder. She produced 
Bellamy’s telegram and handed it across the table. 

Mr. Thynne adjusted his glasses and examined the 
document with irritating slowness. ‘‘ This is ex- 
tremely interesting, Miss Gedge!’’ he remarked at 
last. 

‘‘T thought you might find it so!”’ 


‘‘ Extremely interesting!’’ he repeated with a 
peculiar intonation. ‘‘ May I ask where you obtained 
this?” 


‘“‘From the Post Office, of course!’’ snapped Miss 
Gedge, but there was a hint of anxiety in her tones 
which the sharp little man was not slow to notice. 

‘‘From the Post Office? I see. Supplied by our 
worthy Postmistress, Mrs. Viner. That is even more 
interesting, Miss Gedge!”’ 

Miss Gedge was beginning to feel acutely uncom- 
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fortable. She fell back on the high moral tone which 
had always been so effective in the past. ‘‘In the 
interests of the community ’? she began. 

Mr. Thynne leaned forward quickly and, meta- 
phorically speaking, nailed her to the table. ‘‘ In the 
interests of the community,’’ he said, ‘‘ Maplehurst 
will be well advised to ask the Government for another 
Postmistress.”’ 

It was the Sahib’s turn to get impatient. ‘* Dash 
it, Thynne, what is all this about? Can’t you read 
the thing, whatever it is, and let’s get on with it?”’ 

Mr. Thynne shook his head. Then very deliber- 
ately he folded the document and placed it in his 
pocket-book. ‘‘ 1 am sorry, sir, I must refuse. This 
is a private message, not intended for publication.” 

Miss Gedge leaned across the table. ‘‘ Please 
return my property, Mr. Thynne!”’ 

‘It is not your property, Miss Gedge!”’ 

ce Not my ) 

‘No; it is the property of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. In a few days’ time it may be the property 
of the Public Prosecutor, Miss Gedge.”’ 


The spinster blenched. ‘‘ You refuse to return it 
to me?” 

‘““T do, most decidedly! ”’ 

“Very well!’ With a tremendous effort she con- 


trolled her agitation. Then she turned to the Sahib. 
“The paper which Mr. Thynne has purloined,’”’ she 
said—Mr. Thynne smiled—“‘ is a telegram dispatched 
by Mr. Bellamy yesterday morning. The words are 
these = 

“T warn you, Miss Gedge, you are acting very 
imprudently ! ”’ 

“The words are these: ‘Bellamy Poste Restante 
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Paris. Reservez chambre 4 deux lits. C.’ Shall I 
translate ?’’ asked Miss Gedge after a pause. 

‘Yes, yes! ’’ snapped the Sahib, “‘ translate for the 
Lord’s sake. I don’t know what the confounded 
thing means. I can’t stand much more of this! ”’ 

‘“** Reserve a double-bedded room!’’’ said Miss 
Gedge with fearful emphasis. 

Utter bewilderment was displayed on every face, 
save that of Mr. Thynne, which reflected if anything 


sardonic amusement. ‘‘ Not very good French, I 
fancy!’’ he murmured. ‘“‘ ‘ Enseignez’ surely is the 
word. ‘Enseignez? Reservez?’ Yes, I think 


pe 


‘Oh, shut up, Thynne! ”’ bellowed the Sahib, now 
thoroughly incensed. ‘‘ Do you want to drive me 
mad, all of you? What the devil’s this about a 
double-bedded room? What does Bellamy want to 
send telegrams to himself in Paris about double- 
bedded rooms for? ”’ 

“Not himself,’’? said Miss Gedge, ‘‘a relation— 
possibly his brother.’’ 

“Well, his brother then! Hang his brother! 
Bla ff 

““Oh, George!’’? murmured Mrs. Faringdon 
feebly. If he would only stick to Hindustani! 
Sunday evening—and the servants not gone to bed 
yet! 

Miss Gedge turned quickly in her direction. What 
with the Sahib’s violence and Mr. Thynne’s legal 
acumen she was finding her end of the table rather 
a warm corner. And moreover the question she had 
now to ask might with propriety be addressed to the 
mistress of the house. ‘‘ May I enquire where Olive 
is ?’’ she asked. . 

‘““Olive!”’? Mrs. Faringdon looked scared, but 
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chiefly through the inability to grasp any connection 
between Olive and the subject of Bellamy’s misdeeds. 

“Olive? Oh, she is at my sister’s in Kensington. 
She went there yesterday.’’ 

‘‘ Have you ascertained that she arrived ? ”’ 

““ Ascertained—why, no, there has hardly been 
time, has there? But really, Miss Gedge, I fail to 
see——”” 

‘‘May I suggest that you employ your telephone 
once again and find out?” persisted Miss Gedge. 

Mrs. Faringdon gazed at her in utter amazement. 
““ Miss Gedge——”’ she murmured, * what—what can 


you mean ?”’ 
Miss Gedge trotted out the little mo/ she had 
rehearsed in the Post Office. “ Bachelors do not 


usually engage double-bedded rooms! ”’ 

The bomb had exploded this time with a vengeance. 
The Sahib was on his feet instantly, and the rest of 
the party a moment later. It was really fortunate that 
Hazel had a short time before removed the cold beef 
and with it the carving knife, or there is no saying 
what might have happened. Fortunately, too, rage 
—combined if the truth be told with a faint dawning 
suspicion—rendered the Sahib momentarily speech- 
less. Mrs. Faringdon, with more dignity than her 
friends had thought her capable of, acted as his 
spokeswoman. ‘‘ Miss Gedge,”’ she said, ‘* you have 
now made an insinuation against my daughter. 
Please say no more!”’ she added as the spinster was 
about to interrupt. Then she turned to Hazel. 
‘‘ Hazel, will you go to the telephone and try to get 
through to Aunt Margaret’s? 073 is the number, I 
think. Yes, Kensington, 073. Ask her—ask her 
___”? Then her voice suddenly failed her and she 
sank into her chair. 
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‘* All right, Mem, I understand,”’ said Hazel quietly 
as she left the room. Ten terrible minutes passed in 
heroic attempts at ordinary table-talk, stupendous 
efforts at mastication. Five more minutes passed 
during which these hollow pretences were dispensed 
with and absolute silence reigned. Then at last Hazel 
returned. She was white—even to the lips, and she 
held on to the door for support. ‘‘ Mem—it’s true! ”’ 
she gasped. ‘‘It’s true! Olive isn’t there. She’s 


never been there. They know nothing about her!”’ 


Into the excitement which now prevailed—the wild 
rushing for Bradshaws, shouting for maids and 
ordering of cars—Mr. Thynne strove in vain to intro- 
duce some elements of sanity. ‘‘ Keep your heads!”’ 
he cried, ‘‘ keep your heads!’’ Nobody listened to 
him, but finally he managed to button-hole the 
Colonel and pin him against a wall. ‘‘ Colonel, this 
panic is ridiculous—premature! ’”’ 

‘* Oh, you think so, do you? Well, I don’t! ”’ 

‘‘ But it’s all surmise. Not a fact to catch hold of 
anywhere. Why, the girl may be staying somewhere 
else—changed her mind at the last moment, for all 
we know! ”’ 

‘‘ But hang it, man,’’ growled the Colonel, ‘‘ don’t 
you know they were engaged—or wanted to be? 
Family objected—quite right, too—went off yesterday 
—act of mutiny—clear as daylight! ”’ 

‘“ Well, what of it? That doesn’t prove they’ve 


eloped! ”’ 
The Colonel shook off the lawyer’s detaining hand, 
almost pushed him away. ‘‘ Don’t worry me, 


Thynne! ”’ he jerked out irritably. ‘‘ I’m—lI’m upset. 
It isn’t only the money—though that’s bad enough. 
Twenty-five pounds to this damned Club and ten more 
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for a rubbishy raffle for a Rolls-Royce. Rolls- 
Fiddlestick! But I’m upset. We ought to go. 
The only proper thing is to leave the house. And if 
that old ghoul over there——’’ he glared at Miss 
Gedge—‘‘ had a rag of decency in her she’d have left 
it ten minutes ago! ”’ 

But Miss Gedge was going now. She had had a 
delightful evening, but there was nothing more to 
wait for. And there was really no saying exactly 
what the Sahib’s condition would end in. It might 
take the form of personal violence. She gathered the 
folds of her cloak around her and with a final sniff 
stalked through the door. One after another—their 
vague offers of assistance helplessly disregarded—the 
guests departed in her wake. As they passed down 
the drive they heard with a shudder the pandemonium 
within. Perhaps mercifully, memories of India’s 
coral strand had now claimed the Sahib for their own, 
and were tinging his utterances with the picturesque 
glamour of the East. 

“ Tehannam-men-jao!’’ he roared ; “* Jehannam-men- 
jao!’’ 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


VICTOR was watching the sea. His post of observa- 
tion was a broad plateau of turf and heather formed, 
no doubt, by some remote subsidence of the cliff which 
still towered behind his resting place in irregular out- 
lines against the sky. It was early in March, yet the 
sun was so hot that he had had to pull down the brim 
of his old soft felt hat to shield his face. The thyme- 
scented air was free from a suspicion of winter chill. 
The vast expanse of water, lying almost motionless— 
as it seemed from that altitude—reflected the intense 
blue of the Cornish sky. To right and left stretched 
that glorious line of cliffs whose beauties Victor 
sometimes felt he could never hope to fathom, search 
how he might. Always the discovery of to-day 
eclipsed the impressions of yestereve. Always some 
new effect, some subtle blending of tints hitherto un- 
noticed or unrealized, obliterated the memory of those 
glories he had believed were registered eternally on 
his brain. 

How a painter must despair sometimes, he thought, 
of this elusiveness of the landscape he sought to per- 
petuate! How he would strive for months—perhaps 
for years—to catch that one supreme moment of 
revelation when all its beauties should be unfolded 
before his gaze! Perhaps he never did catch it! 
Perhaps there never was such a moment! Perhaps 
Nature always kept something in reserve! 

The writer’s medium, then, was superior to the 
painter’s, for the writer, if he so chose, need never 


describe what he saw. His province was world-wide 
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and wider than that. It was limitless, for there 
was no set limit to the progress of imagination. He 
could wander at will, sound the uttermost depths of 
degradation and depravity, scale the heights of sub- 
limity until his brain reeled—and who should say 
even then that he had reached his journey’s end? 

‘I’m glad I’m a writer!’’ said Victor to a beetle 
that was nosing the grass in his vicinity. ~ Are you 
glad you’re a beetle?”’ 

‘Glad!’ echoed the beetle; ‘(I don’t know what 
you mean by ‘glad.’ I’m busy, that’s all I know. 
Can’t you see I’m busy testing the resisting power of 
this grass and stuff? Ive no time to discuss futile 
questions of that sort! ”’ 

Victor thought this a very sensible answer of the 
beetle’s. It was probably rather profound as well as 
sensible, but he felt too lazy to analyze it as it deserved. 
He took out his watch. Twelve o’clock! Or as a 
poet might say—high noon! Yes, it was high noon. 
And high time to eat the Cornish pasty Mrs. 
Trenoweth had baked for him. All Cornwall eats a 
Cornish pasty at high noon. Victor realized he had 
lunched off one every day since he had been there. 
Six months—that made roughly one-hundred-and- 
eighty pasties! And after the pasty should have been 
eaten he would drowse the afternoon away till 
thoughts of Mrs. Trenoweth’s tea-table with its plate- 
fuls of appetizing ‘‘ splits,” jar of deep yellow butter 
and bowl of pale yellow cream, should lure him from 
his sunny nook. Then evening would come and with 
it the tranquil hours of close communion with his 
muse. 

Had he known quite that tranquillity at Maplehurst 7 
he reflected. It seemed to him, no. He recalled 
moments of feverish yet fruitless endeavour, blank 
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hours of pencil-nibbling, whole nights of unmingled 
dissatisfaction. Impatience had marred his work, 
marred his pleasure in it. He was never impatient 
now. Thought flowed from him in a placid, gently- 
moving stream. Then it had been uncontrolled, 
irregular—fierce little rapids alternating with stagnant 
pools. To change the metaphor, his Maplehurst 
muse had fluttered frenzied wings against cage bars; 
her Cornish sister sailed serenely, like yonder seagull, 
through ‘‘ blue steppes of air.’’ 

What had wrought this change? Could it really be 
the transference from Sussex to Cornwall? the mere 
exchange of weald and pasture land for windswept 
moor and serried lines of cliff ? 

The answer to his question was in Victor’s pocket, 
and presently he drew it out and kissed it many times 
and fondled it against his breast. It was the twenty- 
seventh letter he had received from Hazel Faringdon. 
It would be kept in his pocket until the twenty-eighth 
arrived and then it would go in a locked drawer with 
the other twenty-six. 

Victor was in love. He had fallen in love by post. 
It sounded ridiculous, but that was exactly what he 
had done. It sounded like the advertisement of an 
American Correspondence College. ‘‘ Fall in Love 
by Post! No Tiresome Meetings! No Lingering 
around by Stiles! No Unhygienic Osculations! 
Complete Symptoms guaranteed in Twelve Letters!” 

He had little dreamed that his first letter explaining 
his departure, and written more from a sense of duty 
than anything else, would lead to this. Had Hazel 
done the leading or had he? It mattered little. The 
correspondence had grown—and with it that realiza- 
tion of perfect sympathy and understanding, of com- 
plete reciprocity of emotions and ideals, that comes to 
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a very, very few lucky men and women once in their 
lives. The letters read in sequence—how often he had 
read them!—were a symphony in which each 
motif, directed by a master-brain, wove _ itself 
intricately, skilfully, yet inevitably into the great, all- 
pervading central theme. 

And the final ‘“‘ movement’’ had yet to come. It 
might come by to-morrow’s or even this evening’s 
post. On the whole he would prefer that it should 
come to-morrow. He would like to find her answer 
to his momentous question lying beside the early 
morning cup of tea which Mrs. Trenoweth would 
deposit noiselessly on the little table by his bed as the 
kitchen clock struck seven. He would rise quickly 
and bath and dress himself, and taking the letter he 
would steal out into the mother-of-pearl morning. 
Nursing his impatience, he would walk slowly until 
he reached the sea road and climbed on to the broad 
bank of turf that would serve him as a path to the 
cliff's edge. He would pretend it was just an 
ordinary morning, school himself to linger and watch 
William James Hocking at his plough, or Harry 
Rosewarne turning his cows out to pasture after their 
morning milk. But once on the bank he could run 
without dispelling the illusion. He always ran then. 
Who wouldn’t run with that soft green track under- 
foot, that salt breeze fretting the blood? Yes, he 
would run, springing lightly from tussock to tussock 
till the cliff path was reached. Then—with quickened 
heart-beats—along the zig-zag track that swerved so 
perilously here and there toward the crumbling edge. 
The plateau at last! For the plateau, of course, 
would be his objective. Nowhere on earth but in that 
spacious security could the letter possibly be opened 
and read. 
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And even then perhaps he would linger to watch the 
pearl-grey clouds drift slowly northwards, the seagulls 
wheel and swoop, the lights and shadows—emerald 
and amethyst—chase each other across the smooth, 
broad sapphire of the sea. Perhaps he would wait until 
the sun had o’ertopped the cliff behind his head, until 
the myriad tints around him were merged in a golden 
flood. Yes, he would wait till then—for gold was 
Hazel’s colour. She had always suggested gold to 
him. Not the metallic gold of sovereigns, but the 
rich, mellow gold to be found only in certain flowers 
—the pansy was one—and in certain skies. It was 
not because her hair and eyes were more golden than 
brown, nor because she favoured those colours in her 
dress, that she diffused this radiance so unmistakably, 
it was because she was gold—pure gold all through! 

Yes, he would wait for the golden light and then he 
would open the letter. And if it should be YES— 
surely the larks’ exultant song would bear a special 
message for him! Surely the sea would flash 
approval from her million eyes! And if it should be 
NO 

But it would not be NO. 

How perfectly she would fit into the picture! How 
quickly she would learn to love and appreciate these 
proud, taciturn fisherfolk with their slow, wise smile 
and far-seeing eyes! With what zest she would enter 
into the frenzied celebrations of S. Pilchard’s day, 
when ‘‘ Heva! heva! heva!’’ was the cry and all the 
village went raving mad! How proud she would be 
and how gay if privileged to sit between him and 
Trenoweth—the ‘‘ master seiner ’’—in the huge black 
boat, and watch the handling of those seven score 
fathoms of tarred string that formed the mighty seine! 
How breathless and intent she would become when 
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that great shout of ‘‘ Shoot the seine!’ issued from 
Jan’s lusty lungs, and the huge, unwieldy thing ran 
out with the roar and rattle of musketry, and the 
‘“stop-nets’’ from the smaller boats rushed out to 
meet it and net the ‘‘ school ’’ in one vast string bag! 

And then Victor thought of their inner life apart: 
mornings of quiet, calm talk on the plateau—hands 
clasped round knees, eyes turned seaward—while the 
golden hours slipped by; evenings when they would 
wander through the lanes and note the primroses 
gleaming like pale flames amid the riot and tangle of 
the Cornish banks, and the Western sky would be 
bathed in primrose light, and she would be the peer- 
less primrose of them all! 

The sound of Cerberus’ bark awoke Victor from his 
golden dream. He knew it was Cerberus’ bark, 
although it wasn’t in the least like it—nor indeed like 
the bark of any earthly dog. It was a curiously 
attenuated bark, and somehow it conveyed the impres- 
sion that it was at once very close to him and very 
faraway. Truly it might have been the distant voice 
of that other Cerberus in the gloomy courtyard of 
Dis, warning his master of Proserpine’s approach. 
But on Victor’s ear the bark was by now tolerably 
familiar. Ever since he had come to Cornwall 
Cerberus had developed a new craze. He was rabbit- 
mad. Rabbits occupied his thoughts exclusively 
from dawn till night-fall. He hadn’t caught one yet, 
but the cliffs and ‘‘ towans’’ were riddled with rabbit- 
holes and it was only a question of time and patience. 
His patience was amazing. He would stand and bark 
at the entrance to a burrow for hours on end. He 
knew it was silly to bark, but he couldn’t help it; it 
was so exciting. Perhaps he believed that ultimately 
he would eliminate the bark as Mr. Dick believed he 
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would eliminate King Charles’ head. When he had 
barked himself quite hoarse and sniffed his nose quite 
full of sand and enlarged the entrance to the burrow 
with his paws and scratched a lot of tributary trenches 
and cavities round and about it—when he had done all 
this without result, Cerberus would penetrate the 
burrow sometimes for quite a long way and sniff and 
bark some more, and then he would wriggle out back- 
wards and flop on to his haunches and pant. 

Victor rose and stretched himself. He felt languid 
and disinclined for the exertion of exhuming Cerberus 
that afternoon. These disinterments were apt to be 
protracted and sometimes really arduous tasks. First 
Cerberus would have to be located, then extracted, 
finally—in all probability—washed. On this occasion, 
however, Victor’s rescue work was soon accomplished. 
A careful survey of the sandy ‘‘ towan”’ on his right 
hand revealed Cerberus’ tail and nothing but his tail 
sticking out like a rather crooked and very rusty poker. 
This he grasped and very gently but firmly pulled, 
until to the accompaniment of snortings, snufflings 
and pantings, and amid a perfect avalanche of sand, 
the rest of Cerberus appeared—alive and apparently 
unhurt, it was true, but totally unrecognisable. 
Nature had designed Cerberus as a brindle; he was 
now a tan. 

“You ridiculous ass!’’ said Victor, shaking him; 
‘you incalculable idiot! What do you do it for? 
You know you’ll never get a rabbit in a thousand 
years!” 

Cerberus retorted that on the contrary he had at that 
moment been on the very threshold of success. 
Another couple of inches and the rabbit would have 
been in his grasp. | 

‘Oh, really ?’’ said Victor. ‘‘ It was waiting for 
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you, I suppose! Don’t talk rot, my good chap! 
Come home to tea!’’ WHe-slipped his handkerchief 
through the dog’s collar, and Cerberus, casting regret- 
ful glances at the scene of his late adventure, suffered 
himself to be led away. 

Mrs. Trenoweth was standing at the door of the 
Inn with a telegram in her hand. 

“Tes for you, soi. Came zune after dinner, et 
ded. I told Jan he b’long to find ’ee, but we couldn’t 
tal where you’d be.”’ 

A telegram! From Hazel? Instead of a letter? 
Bless her! she had known how anxious he would be 

counting the hours. 

He tore it open eagerly. Handed } in at Maplehurst 

then it was from Hazel! 

It was. 

Come back at once, he read, something terrible has 


happened. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


AT 7.15 next morning Victor was not watching 
William James Hocking with his plough; nor was he 
regarding the leisured routine of Harry Rosewarne’s 
cows. He was rushing through Ealing Broadway at 
sixty miles an hour. He had spent a ghastly night, 
a night of noise and chaos. His mind, still suffering 
from the shock of Hazel’s telegram, was a jumble ot 
half-formed conjectures, half-discarded theories, dark 
forebodings, spectral apprehensions. He had been 
trying desperately for nine hours to tabulate these 
emotions, arrange them in ordered sequence, but at 
every lurch of the train one or other of them would be 
jolted out of place and spread confusion once more. 
He knew the frantic need for keeping a clear head, 
forming a plan of campaign, and fortifying himself 
against whatever might await him at his journey’s 
end. But his heart sickened at the colossal task of 
reconstruction which all this implied. The whole 
business of Bellamy had become so vague, so utterly 
remote. It was little less than torture to penetrate 
those nightmare regions again. 
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‘‘ The curse is come upon me cried 


The Lady of Shalott. 


Yes, and she must have known it would come, 
reflected Victor. All those years she had sat at her 
loom she must have known that the fatal moment 
would arrive when she would rise and walk over to 
the window and bring that nameless havoc to pass. 
He supposed #e had known it really all through these 


peaceful months in Cornwall. There was no escaping 
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from Fate. Sooner or later she threw out one of her 
huge tentacles and hauled you back. 

Yet would he have submitted thus tamely to being 
hauled if the summons had come through any other 
channel? He could not answer this question. He 
would not even try to answer it. Hazel wanted him; 
that was.all! Something Bellamy had done or sought 
to do—and what it might be he dared not think— 
affected her—his loved one, his darling, his Golden 
Girl! 

It was not the highest motive for his sacrifice of 
peace and leisure to renewed turmoil and strife, but it 
was the true one; and somehow when he had fixed that 
motive in his mind and concentrated on it he felt more 
at ease. 

There was time for a good breakfast at the Great 
Western Hotel before taxi-ing to Charing Cross to 
catch the 9.11.. On the way down to Maplehurst he 
read the paper studiously, thus keeping his mind clear 
of vain perplexities. On alighting, he was surprised 
to find how little emotion the familiar scene aroused in 
him. He recalled with wonder the time when he 
could scarcely bear to leave it even for a day. How 
small and tame it all was compared with the wide, 
spacious beauties. he had quitted overnight! Yet 
Hazel was here! It should have been surely the one 
scene on earth towards which his heart should yearn! 
But he had _ identified Hazel so closely with 
his Cornish idyll that she seemed already to be part of 
it. He doubted now whether he could ever have 
wooed her in Maplehurst, whether even he would have 
realized that he loved her. The prospect of seeing 
her so soon was dimmed by the change of setting. 
He had visualized so often their next meeting: her 
arrival in the little motor train—humble satellite of the 
opulent Cornish Riviera Express—at Helston station, 
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the exhilarating drive in Jan Trenoweth’s cart, first 
along the high road (where the very legends on 
the signposts—G week—H elzephron—Redruth—Mara- 
zion—told of mystery and romance), and then by 
twisty lanes that dipped through woods enchanted, 
primrose-starred, or clambered up and up between 
high hedges riotous with growth; Hazel beside Jan, 
himself in the back seat, turning so that he might 
watch her face, note the dawning wonder in her 
BVese co A Ge 

It appeared to Victor at first sight as though the 
entire population of Maplehurst had assembled on and 
around the verandah of White Stacks. His hasty but 
comprehensive survey of the company as he walked 
up the drive was like looking at a crowded canvas 
from which one salient feature after another detaches 
itself as one lessens one’s distance. Thus he became 
aware first of Mr. Tegument’s angular, depending 
figure, next of the Colonel’s moustache, next of Miss 
Gedge’s lorgnette, then of Acacia’s hair—which had 
been bobbed, he noticed—and so on. Curiously 
enough his last definite impression before joining the 
group was the shy greeting in Hazel’s eyes. And 
that heartened him to face this motley crowd—who 
might, for all he knew, be thirsting for his blood. 
‘‘ 'What’s the matter?’ he asked. 

‘“Matter enough!’”’ replied the Sahib grimly. 
‘Let’s go-int ” 

Victor’s arrival was evidently the pre-arranged 
signal for a general move. All the people on the 
verandah began to file through the French windows 
into the long, narrow dining-room, where chairs had 
been set round the table as though for a Board Meet- 
ing. Several other people, however, who had been 
hovering about on the outskirts of the verandah, 
remained where they were, and Victor, glancing at, 
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this little group, perceived that it consisted of trades- 
men. He recognised Maggs, the grocer, Fieldwick 
of the Golden Fleece, and long, thin Mr. Noakes the 
Pembridge furnisher among other familiar figures. 
He would dearly have loved a word with Hazel, but 
he could not get near her for the crowd. Never mind! 
He would see her afterwards, whatever happened— 
even if he were hustled off to gaol for some unimagin- 
able implication in Bellamy’s misdeeds. The absence 
of Bellamy, by the way, was a notable feature of the 
assembly, and when Victor discovered as he shortly 
did that Olive also was not of the party, he experienced 
a particularly unpleasant sinking sensation in the pit 
of his stomach. Things began to look nasty; very 
nasty indeed! 

The company took chairs at random with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Thynne who, evidently by another pre- 
arrangement, walked to the head of the table, adjusted 
his glasses and cleared his throat. It was ridiculously 
like a Board Meeting until Mr. Thynne spoke, then 
it was rather more like a Police Court, though—to 
Victor—still ridiculous, still nightmare-ish, still extra- 
ordinarily unlike anything that had ever happened at 
White Stacks. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen,”’ said Mr. Thynne, ‘‘ Mr. 
Faringdon here has asked me to make a statement to 
you, but before doing so I should like to make it clear 
that I do not necessarily identify myself with his 
deductions and inferences, nor with the deductions 
and inferences of anyone here present. My mission is 
merely to state facts, to lay before you the sequence 
of events, and leave you to draw whatever conclusions 
you think fit. If after doing so you want my opinion 
or my advice in a legal capacity, I shall be very happy 
to give it’-—Mr. Thynne smiled slightly—‘‘ on the 
usual terms.”’ 
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The lawyer then proceeded to detail in dry unemo- 
tional phraseology the facts with which the reader is 
already familiar. He recorded in due sequence all 
the points which told—or appeared to tell—against 
Bellamy, the magnitude of his debts, his acceptance 
of £200 from Mr. Tegument for the publication of a 
book, his transactions anent the motor raffle, his 
attempt to interest Miss Gedge in the endowment of a 
Cats’ Home. He even referred—for which Victor 
was gratefully surprised—to the roulette incident at 
the Golden Fleece. Lastly he told his audience of the 
discovery of the withdrawal of the Sports Club funds 
from the Bank and the subsequent withdrawal of 
Bellamy from the neighbourhood. Those, said Mr. 
Thynne were the facts, and the only comment he 
wished to make on them was that however suggestive 
they might be they supplied in themselves no definite 
evidence of felonious intent. He had already had 
occasion to remark on the regrettable laxity of an 
institution which invested its Treasurer with the sole 
control of expenditure and empowered him to sign all 
cheques. 

He would therefore leave the facts as stated to make 
their own impression and pass on to certain other 
events which, though obviously not suggestive of 
felony, might nevertheless have some bearing on those 
he had just described. Mr. Thynne paused for a 
moment, glanced at the Sahib as though for support, 
then went on with slightly heightened colour. 

‘‘This is an intimate, personal matter,’’ he said, 
“and it is only by Mr. and Mrs. Faringdon’s 
expressed wish that I mention it at all. Their view 
is that it throws a sinister light on Mr. Bellamy’s 
actions; and I admit that it undoubtedly does place 
them in a very awkward position if those actions 
should be proved felonious. It appears, then, that 
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some time ago an attachment sprang up between Miss 
Olive Faringdon and Mr. Bellamy. A definite 
engagement was mooted, but Mr. and Mrs. Faring- 
don, a little perturbed, perhaps, at Mr. Bellamy’s 
tardiness in paying his debts, and questioning his 
ability to keep a wife, were very properly averse from 
the match. There was some little unpleasantness, I 
believe, between Olive and her parents, and on 
Saturday last—out of pique, it was supposed—she left 
Maplehurst unobserved and went up to London. The 
clue to her destination was conveyed in a curt note 
which she left on the mantelpiece in one of the rooms 
saying that she had gone to her Aunt’s in Kensing- 
ton for a stay of indefinite duration. The integrity 
of this note not being questioned, no enquiries were 
made in Kensington, but on the following evening— 
Sunday—it came to the notice of the family that Mr. 
Bellamy also had left the neighbourhood.” Here Mr. 
Thynne paused again, and a still more pronounced 
heightening of colour was observable on his usually 
sallow face. His eyes kindled and he directed them 
full upon Miss Gedge, who sniffed loudly as a retort, 
in anticipation, to what he had to say. ‘‘ By means 
which I cannot sufficiently condemn,” said Mr. 
Thynne, ‘‘ means which, to put it mildly, were on the 
extreme borderline of what is legitimate and what is 
not in enquiries of this nature, Miss Gedge was able 
to furnish Mr. and Mrs. Faringdon with the further 
information that Mr. Bellamy was on his way to Paris, 
that he had, in fact, engaged a—a double-bedded room 
Ree?) a and—er—and ys). «-«the .implica- 
tion being obvious. Mr. and Mrs. Faringdon, now 
thoroughly alarmed, telephoned at once to Kensing- 
ton and learnt that Olive had not been there, that her 
aunt knew nothing of any intended visit or of Olive’s 
whereabouts at that moment. Naturally the anxiety 
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of the family on hearing this intelligence was very 
great, but in such a delicate matter it was felt desirable 
to’ avoid police intervention as long as_ possible. 
Private steps were taken, therefore, by Mr. Faring- 
don to circumvent the couple in London, but without 
success, and before he had decided to extend his 
search as far as Paris, news arrived which, as far as 
tracing the fugitives went, rendered the journey un- 
necessary. The news took the form of a telegram 
from Olive herself, dated in Paris 10.50 a.m. yester- 
day morning and received here about an hour later. 
The telegram, short and to the point,was worded thus : 
‘Cyril and I were married on Monday. Olive.’ ”’ 

To the majority of those present this announcement 
of Mr. Thynne’s came as a complete surprise. They 
had no leisure, however, to comment on it audibly or 
otherwise, as almost on the instant of its being made 
Victor started to his feet. ‘‘ What!’ he cried; ‘‘ oh, 
no, not that! You can’t mean it! Married! Why, 
good Lord, he’s—he’s married already! ”’ 

All unwittingly, he had fired off his big gun, and 
now he staggered as with the shock of the recoil. He 
had violated the confessional! He had betrayed the 
secret! That ghastly secret that had been weighing 
on his mind for nearly a year—ever since that morning 
at Pear Tree, in fact, when his eye had accidentally 
caught those sprawling words on the back page of 
Bellamy’s letter: ‘‘ I curse the day I first met you! 
Your broken-hearted wife, Edith.’’ 

The Sahib got up and walked round the table very 


slowly to where Victor sat. ‘‘ What’s that?” he 
asked thickly; ‘‘say that again, will you? Say it 
again! ”’ 


The secret was out. It would have been useless to 
prevaricate, even if he could have thought of anything 
to say. 
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‘« T said that he is married already,’’ repeated Victor. 
“If you’ll listen I’ll tell you how I know.” And he 
told them—haltingly at first, but with greater fluency 
and firmness as he proceeded—not merely the inci- 
dent of the letter but the whole story of his association 
with Bellamy. As he spoke, convincingly, of the 
extraordinary difficulty of the problems presented, he 
carried his audience with him—with the exception of 
the Sahib who still glared, grim and unimpressed. 

But though conscious that he was making a good 
defence, scrupulous-minded Victor would not spare 
himself. He had been a coward; he admitted it. 
The thing had grown and grown intoa ghastly night- 
mare. It was slowly driving him insane. He had 
made one desperate attempt to put things right—and 
then he had fled. He made no excuse for fleeing—but 
after all, could he have done much if he had stayed? 
Mr. Thynne had already pointed out that Bellamy’s 
actions, though suggestive, were not conclusive. 
Apart from the letter incident, his suspicions had been 
extremely vague. He could—he should—have stayed 
and confirmed them, but what could he have done to 
avert this—— 

“Done!’? The Sahib interrupted him fiercely. 
‘Why, you could have warned me. You must have 
seen how things were going—with my girl, Why 
didn’t you warn me?”’ 

“Warn you—about Olive? But I—I’ve told you, 
sir, how I came by that knowledge. Surely it’s 
obvious my lips were sealed. . ~~” 

‘‘Lips were sealed be !’? roared the Sahib. 
‘Why, you infernal young idiot, if you saw a man 
with a jemmy sticking out of his pocket outside some- 
one’s pantry window, wouldn't you. . - .- Oh, I 
| 2» Words failed him, and he turned away. 
6 You talk to him, Thynne. I can’t!” 
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‘*T think you should have dropped a hint, Stanni- 
forth,’’ suggested Thynne. ‘‘ Lady’s reputation and 
all that, you know. me 

The tone was cordial, Bt Victor suddenly lost his 
temper. Talk of Olive’s reputation was the last straw. 
‘© Oh, I can’t stand any more of this!’ he said, husky 
with rage; ‘‘settle it among yourselves!’’ And 
breaking away, he sought a chair at the furthest 
corner of the room, sank into it and buried his face in 
his hands. A disjointed little discussion arose in 
which Hazel was Victor’s only champion and Acacia 
earned sudden notoriety by proclaiming herself 
opposed not only to Victor but to everybody else in 
the room. The charges, she declared, were all false. 
She new they were! Cyril would explain! Cyril 
would explain! Oh, she wished Cyril would hurry 
up and come back and explain! 

This attitude of Acacia’s was, of course, very 
irritating, but her persistent confidence was so plucky 
and so obviously genuine that it saved her from a 
snubbing. Mrs. Hambley looked across at her affec- 
tionately. She wished she had that pluck and con- 
fidence. She wished she could find at least one weak 
spot in the prosecution. But it all seemed so hope- 
lessty true. ‘‘ Dear Acacia,’’ she said gently, ‘* we 
all wish that, but—unfortunately—well, Cyril still 
lingers, you see! ”’ 

And it was just then that the miracle happened. 
The words had scarcely left Mrs. Hambley’s lips when 
a long, low, opulent-looking car drew up outside. A 
man wrapped in furs jumped out and assisted a lady 
similarly attired to alight. The gentleman then 
peeped through the French windows, opened them, 
ushered the lady through and stepped in after her. 

‘* Hullo! ’”’ said Bellamy, ‘‘ what’s this? <A prayer 
meeting or a whist drive ?”’ 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


BEFURRED though he was, he had never looked more 
exasperatingly cool. Yet exasperation was not the 
predominant emotion his manner inspired. ‘There 
was quite as much amusement as amazement depicted 
on the faces round the table, and more of both than of 
anger or indignation. It must have been a very 
niggardly sense of humour that would fail to 
appreciate such a Gilbertian situation. Besides—and 
many of those present were influenced by the reflec- 
tion—Bellamy’s flippant and almost sacrilegious entry 
into this chamber of conflict and woe was at least an 
omen that all might yet be well. True, the Sahib’s face 
betrayed none of these emotions, but the Sahib had 
one of those slow-moving brains that refuse to register 
more than one impression at a time. At the moment 
it was registering paternal solicitude. He had just 
been informed that his daughter had married a 
bigamist. That was enough to go on with. Miss 
Gedge, too, looked inflexible as ever, but this again is 
easily explained by the fact that she had no sense of 
humour whatever, and that Bellamy’s return merely 
confirmed her original theory that he would fall back 
on Olive as a safeguard and bluff things through. 

Acacia broke the silence—she had a fazr for break- 
ing awkward silences—by jumping to her feet and 
clapping her hands ecstatically. ‘‘T knew it!’’ she 
cried; ‘‘ oh, Cyril, how priceless you coming in just 
then! ”’ 

Myrtle hauled her down. “© Shut up, you little 
goose! ’’ she whispered; * and wait!’”’ 
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‘Olive! ”’ cried Mrs. Faringdon with eyes only for 
the prodigal. 

‘ Hullo, Mem!” said Olive. She looked radiantly 
happy, but a little bewildered, a little distraite. 

Mr. Thynne got up and adjusted his glasses. 
‘“Ah!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ now " 

That was as far as he got. The Sahib suddenly 
woke up and strode across to the window. ‘‘ You 
infernal scoundrel!’’ he shouted, ‘‘ what have you 
done with my daughter ? ”’ 

“Done with her?’ echoed Bellamy, ‘‘ why, 
married her! ”’ 

“Married! You ie 

‘‘ Didn’t you get the wire? Oh, rather! The jolly 
old marriage went off top-hole. Bit early—had to be, 
we were catchin’ the boat train 4s 

‘“ Yes, but—but The Sahib struggled pain- 
fully to achieve articulation. 

“Oh, by the way,’’ added Bellamy as though sud- 
denly realizing the reason for this display of choler, 


‘“ sorry to do it without permish and all that, but lady ~ 


over age, y’know—free to do as she likes, what ? ”’ 

Here Mr. Thynne interposed just in time, 
apparently, to save the Sahib from an apoplectic fit. 
‘“ This may be all very amusing, Bellamy, but we’ve 
just been informed that you were already married.” 

Bellamy’s eyebrows went up. ‘‘Oh? And who 
informed you of that? ”’ 

“ Stanniforth.”’ 

Bellamy’s gaze wandered round the room in search 
of Victor and found him. ‘‘ Very obliging of Stanni- 
forth! Perhaps he’d repeat the information for my 
benefit ? ”’ 

Mr. Thynne looked towards Victor, who imme- 
diately gotup. ‘I got my information from a letter,”’ 
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he said, ‘‘a letter you had at Pear Tree. You were 
holding it in your hand and passed your cup for coffee 
or something, and I saw the back page. It was abso- 
lutely unintentional, and I should never have breathed 
a word of it if I hadn’t been surprised into it just now 
when I heard you and Olive were married.”’ 
Bellamy stared at the speaker very deliberately. 


“‘T see!’ he said. ‘‘Do you mind repeating the 
words you read—unintentionally ?”’ 
Victor flushed at the implied taunt. ‘‘ No, I don’t 


mind repeating them as everybody has heard them 
already. The words were, ‘I curse the day I first met 
you! Your broken-hearted wife, Edith.’”’ 

“ Ah!’ said Bellamy. ‘‘ Yes, you’re quite right, 
Stanniforth! As they say on the stage, you’re ‘ letter- 


perfect.’ Those were the very words. The only 
little drawback is that they weren’t addressed to me! ”’ 
‘“* Not to you!” 


“No, it was a letter to my brother Horace from his 
wife. He sent it to me to read. She’s mad, poor 
soul, and in a private asylum. Thinks he ill-treated 
her—which he never did. She fires off these letters 
sometimes and manages—Lord knows how—to get 
’em posted.”’ 

“You swear this is true?’’ asked the Sahib. 

‘“True as gospel, sir. I can get you proofs if you 
want ’em—though it isn’t a subject I care to dwell on.”’ 

The Board Meeting had altered its character. It 
was now less an official gathering than a ‘‘ crowd,”’ 
swayed, like most crowds, by waves of approbation 
or dissent. So now little ripples of relief and sym- 
pathy went round the table. 

“ Thank God!’ murmured the Sahib. 

“Oh, Olive! ’’? whispered Mrs. Faringdon, gazing 
yearningly at her daughter. 
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Olive had thrown open her fur coat and sat down in 
a chair by the window. She looked less bewildered 
now, but still pleasantly expectant like people at the 
opening of a play that has been specially recom- 
mended to them. 

‘‘I say, may I take off my coat?’ asked Bellamy. 
It was a horribly opulent-looking coat that he removed 
and placed on a chair-back. It was an outrageous 
coat for a man of his presumed liabilities to wear. 
The coat far more than the wearer’s manner shocked 
one’s sense of decorum. 

‘‘ Anything else?’’ asked Bellamy nonchalantly. 

‘‘ Well, there are just a few little points,’’ said Mr. 
Thynne drily. 

“Oh, right oh!’’ rejoined Bellamy. ‘‘Go 
ahead!” 

But before Mr. Thynne could do so there was a 
knock at the door, and a tall, thin man put his head 
through. ‘‘ I beg your pardon, sir,’’ he said, address- 
ing the Sahib, ‘‘ but I’m a busy man and I’ve got a 
shop to attend to. If I might just present this, sir 

» He held out a very obvious bill. 

‘“Oh, hullo, Noakes!’ exclaimed Bellamy. Mr. 
Noakes turned. ‘‘Is that a bill for me?’’ 

‘It is, sir,’’? replied Noakes. 

‘‘Then why give it to Mr. Faringdon when I’m 
here? ’’ enquired Bellamy. 

Mr. Noakes looked rather at a loss. ‘‘ Well, 
sir ”? 

Bellamy held out his hand for the envelope, drew 
out the bill and glanced at its contents. ‘‘ Oh, that 
little account for furniture!’’ he said; ‘‘ what’s the 
amount? £483 5s. 3d. Right oh, Noakes, I may as 
well pay you now. Will you have a cheque or 
notes ? ”’ 
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Mr. Noakes’ face was a battlefield of conflicting 
emotions. ‘* Well, sir, if notes are quite convenient 

“Oh, quite!’’ said Bellamy. He took out a bundle 
of banknotes from his breast pocket and _ started 
counting them out into the hand of the astonished 
tradesman. As they were mostly ten-pound notes the 
proceedings took some time. ‘‘ There you are, 
Noakes,’’ he said when he had produced the odd 
shillings and pence from his trousers pocket and com- 
pleted the transaction; ‘‘ you might receipt it, will 
you? Got a stamp? Good! Fountain pen? 
Splendid! Looks just as if you’d expected to be paid, 
doesn’t it!” 

Mr. Noakes signed the bill and handed it back. ‘‘I 
—I’m sure I’m much obliged, sir,’’ he murmured, 
still mystified, as he turned to go. 

“Not a bit!’ rejoined Bellamy heartily. ‘‘ Oh, by 
the way, Noakes—now you’re here 

iees, sir?! 

““I may want you to do a little job for me shortly. 
You know Pinelands? ”’ 

** Pinelands, sir? ’”’ 

“Yes, that big empty house on the Hastings 
Road.”’ 

‘“Oh—oh, yes, I know Pinelands, sir.” 

“You do? Well, I shall want it completely re- 
decorated and furnished from top to bottom. You'd 
better look it over and see what you can do. You do 
go in for decoratin’ as well as furnishin’, don’t you? 
I thought so. Well, I want it made to look less like 
a Home for the Mentally Deficient Daughters of 
Incurable Idiots and more like a house—if you follow 
me.”’ 

Mr. Noakes gaped. ‘‘ You mean you are—you 

18 
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wish me to 
he stammered. 

“Yes, yes!’ said Bellamy a trifle impatiently; 
‘don’t look so astonished, man! I’ve bought the 
rotten place. It’s mine. So you might just have a 
look round and give me an estimate, will you? Good 
morning, Noakes! ”’ 

‘‘Good morning, sir!’’ With the detached air of 
a somnambulist Mr. Noakes faded through the door, 
and a moment afterwards the crunch of gravel was 
heard as his fellow-sufferers trooped off with light 
hearts and a vision of heavier pockets. 

There had been absolute silence in the room while 
this little scene was proceeding, but now excited com- 
ments and questions broke out on every side. Mr. 
Thynne, however, was determined not to be done out 
of his cross-examination a moment longer. He raised 
his voice. ‘‘ Now, Bellamy!” he said. 

‘“Now, Mr. Thynne!”’ said Bellamy. 

‘«T_T won’t mince matters,’’ said Mr. Thynne. 

‘‘Don’t!’’ said Bellamy. 

‘What we want to know first of all is this: what 
have you done with the Sports Club funds? ”’ 

A little thrill of expectancy communicated itself 
from chair to chair. You could almost hear it crackle. 

Bellamy was still unperturbed. ‘‘ You mean what 
did 1 do with them? ’”’ he suggested. 

‘“‘ Surely it is the same thing?” 

‘No, not quite. If you want to know what I did 
with them, I’ll tell you. I borrowed ’em.” 

“‘ Borrowed! Isn’t that rather a—a euphemistic 
term?” 

Bellamy grinned. ‘‘ Euphe I say, I’ve for- 
gotten my Greek. Or is it Latin? I know what you 
mean, though. You think I pinched ’em.”’ 


Am I to understand that you-——’ 
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Mr. Thynne gave rather an embarrassed smile. 
“Well, there certainly was a—an uncomfortable feel- 
ing abroad,’’ he admitted; ‘‘a little anxiety. But 
perhaps you will tell us just what you mean when you 
say you ‘borrowed’ the funds. The act of ‘ borrow- 
ing’ presupposes automatically the act of ‘lending.’ 
Now, if you borrowed the funds, who lent them?” 

Mr. Thynne could not quite disguise his satisfaction 
as he put this ticklish question. No prosecuting 
counsel in the land, he flattered himself, could have 
done it more neatly. 

“Who lent me the funds? The Club, I suppose! ”’ 
said Bellamy, not a whit discomposed. 

VY ihe Club ? ”’ 

** Well, the Treasurer actin’ for the Club.”’ 

““ The Treas but you ave the Treasurer! ”’ 

¢é ] am.’’ 

‘“Then—then you mean—what you are implying is 
that you as Treasurer lent the funds under your 
control to—to yourself—to ms 

‘““To myself in a private capacity,’’ prompted 
Bellamy; ‘‘ exactly!” 

Mr. Thynne “fell back’ in the approved attitude 
of counsel trying to impress a jury. ‘‘ Come, come, 
my dear chap!”’ he said; ‘‘ really! that is rather too 
much to swallow, isn’t it?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know!’ said Bellamy. ‘‘ Depends 
on your swallowin’ capacity!’’ The lawyer began to 
lose his suavity. ‘‘ Well, well,’’ he said, ‘‘ perhaps 
you'll tell us what you dzd do! It seems to me we’re 
wasting time! ”’ 

‘It’s very simple,’ said Bellamy. ‘I had, as you 
know, entire control of the Club’s assets.” 

‘© So I believe! ’? remarked Mr. Thynne drily. 

‘‘T happened to want a few hundreds for an imme- 
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diate purpose. I could have raised them through 
money-lenders, no doubt. Instead I did it through 
the Club—for the Club’s geod.’’ 

‘“ Good!”’ 

‘“Yes,. From the Club’s point of view it was a 
pretty useful deal. I borrowed the money at a hun- 
dred per cent.”’ 

‘* A hun ty 

‘‘ Exactly. No, not exactly; rather over a hundred. 
I drew out roughly £700. This mornin’ on my way 
here I paid in £1,500. Here’s the Bank’s receipt. 
Have a squint at it!”’ 

Mr. Thynne took the small slip of grey paper that 
was handed to him and read it through. Then he sat 
down and mopped his forehead with a handkerchief. 

‘‘T resign!’’ he gasped. ‘‘ This is beyond me. 
Somebody else can take over my duties! ”’ 

Victor jumped up at once. ‘‘I’ve got something 
more to say, if nobody minds,’’ he said, speaking 
rapidly. ‘‘ All this may be very amusing, no doubt, 
and rather like the second act of a musical comedy. 
But it makes us all took fools, and that’s not fair, it 
seems to me. I don’t know how strong the grounds 
were for suspicion about this Sports Club business, 
because I wasn’t here. But I should like to justify 
all the other suspicions J have entertained. I think I 
had ample cause to be suspicious, and the fact that I 
made a mistake over that letter incident doesn’t remove 
the cause. What about your false address, Bellamy ?°’ 

‘* False address? ”’ 

“Ves. You told me you lived at 39A, Jermyn 
Street ts 

‘‘ Pardon me, I did not. I told you I had chambers 
in Jermyn Street. So I had when I told you. I 
never said they were 39A.”’ 
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‘But I heard from you there.’’ 

“Oh, very likely. I suppose I happened to be 
there when I wrote the letter. The owner of those 
chambers is a great friend of mine. I’m there as 
much as anywhere when I’m in town. I had to give 
up my own chambers soon after we met. Too 
expensive. In fact I haven’t the slightest objection 
to tellin’ you that I was on my beam-ends just then. 
You should have got your facts right, Stanniforth! ”’ 

“Then that telegram you sent to—to Murchison 

9) 

‘Oho! So you did call there, did you? I thought 
you would! Yes, I sent that wire because I didn’t 
choose to have any more pryin’ into my private 
affairs.’’ 

‘* And Gale Street, Camberwell ? ”’ 

“What! You went there, too! I say, Stanni- 
forth, you ought to have been a detective, y’know, not 
a poet! Well, I'll explain that, too—since you ask 
me. I took a room in Camberwell when I left Jermyn 
Street. It was cheap, you see. My landlord was a 
top-hole chap. Keeps a stationer’s shop.”’ 

Victor shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ You seem to 
have an answer to everything. I suppose you’ve 
nothing to add about that roulette business, by any 
chance? ”’ 

‘“The roulette? No, not much—except that you 
were under a misapprehension when you supposed I 
denied I was workin’ a system.’’ 

‘You didn’t deny it!”’ 

‘‘Not once. You said the paper contained the 
workin’s of a system. I rejoined—without denial— 
that it contained a record of my gains and losses— 
which of course it did. I zmf/zed a denial, if you like, 
simply because I didn’t want to be bothered with a 
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tedious explanation just then. It was perfectly true 
that I had never played the game before and that I 
knew as little about the rules as anyone present. I 
had had the system described to me once by a friend 
who had worked it at Monte Carlo. I thought I’d 
teartt.” 

‘“ For fun, I suppose! ”’ 

‘Oh, no, for profit. 1 certainly wanted to win 
some money. We all did, didn’t we? Otherwise one 
might as well play roulette for counters. What is a 
system, when all’s said and done? Merely a methodi- 
cal stake instead of a random one. Yes, I did quite 
nicely over that system, thanks! And I was very 
glad of it. So would you have been if you’d had a 
fortune of nearly half-a-million waitin’ for you, and 
only required a few more pounds to hold it in your 
hand! ” 

The ‘‘crowd’’ was certainly getting its fill of 
sensation. Nothing that had happened yet proved 
quite so thrilling as the notion of half-a-million 
supinely waiting for Bellamy’s outstretched hand. 
It was quite the climax of the morning. 

‘ Half-a-million!’’ shouted the Sahib, and the 
magic words were echoed round the room. 

“That is roughly the amount, sir,’’ replied 
Bellamy, turning to his father-in-law, ‘‘ translated 
into English money, y’know. My mother was a 
Frenchwoman and inherited—or should have in- 
herited—a large estate in Northern France containin’ 
valuable mineral deposits. She was cheated out of 
it by her relations through some technical illegality 
in the will. My brother and I have been fightin’ the 
case ever since her death practically. It was a costly 
business—pretty well drained our resources. At last 
we saw victory in sight. A few more hundreds would 
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do the trick. We—well, we had to get ’em somehow, 
y’know. No bones about it! The way those 
lawyers eat money—oh, sorry, Thynne! Forgot you 
were there! ”’ 

There was a general laugh, in which Mr. Thynne 
heartily joined, but, growing serious again, he 
managed to quell the gathering enthusiasm by rising 
to his feet once more and rapping with his knuckles 
on the table. 

‘““One moment!’’ he cried, ‘‘one moment! We 
may as well thrash out this extraordinary affair to the 
bitter end. Two more points, Bellamy, and your 
cross-examination is finished !”’ 

“As many as you please!’’ returned Bellamy 
cheerfully. 

‘‘ Well, there’s the little matter of the raffle, you 
know ! ”’ 

‘Oh, by Jove, yes! The raffle! Yes, the draw 
took place yesterday. And by the way, Colonel, 
that’s your car outside !”’ 

“ Mine! ’’ ejaculated the Colonel. 

‘Yes, your ticket was 187, wasn’t it? I took the 
liberty of runnin’ down in it this mornin’. Hope you 
don’t mind. Of course it isn’t legally yours until 
you produce the ticket, but the man who got the 
raffle up is a pal of mine and I told him it was all 
right. But, I say—what’s up? You don’t look 
pleased ! ”’ 

Certainly ‘‘ pleased ’’ was not the word to describe 
the Colonel’s expression at that moment. He was 
scarlet in the face. He gasped for words. When he 
found them, he swore. ‘‘ Ten thousand dev ”* he 
began, then recollected himself; ‘1 thought—we all 
thought—I—oh, dash it, man—I destroyed the con- 
founded ticket this morning!’ 
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The shriek of laughter which greeted this announce- 
ment of the Colonel’s effectually relieved the pent-up 


feelings of the company. Bellamy was just begin- » 


ning, ‘‘Oh, I say, you shouldn’t have done that, 
y’ know ’’ when the Colonel, pushing away his 
chair so violently that it fell over backwards, fairly 
bolted through the window. This naturally renewed 
the general merriment, and it was quite a long time 
before Mr. Thynne could command attention for his 
final ‘* point.’’ 

‘‘And Mr. Tegument’s book?’ he asked; ‘‘ what 
about that ?”’ 

Once again Bellamy was ready for him. ‘Ah! 
the book! To be sure—we mustn’t forget our bud- 
din’ authors, what? The book will be published 
quite soon. I’ve got the proofs here.’’ He dived 
into the pockets of his fur coat and brought out a 
package. ‘‘ Here they are—all safe and sound !”’ 

Mr. Tegument tottered to his feet. All through 
these amazing proceedings he had sat silent and 
intent, registering automatically on his ascetic 
countenance the varying emotions proper to the occa- 
sion. His interest, of course, had been two-fold. To 
nobody in the room—with the possible exception of 
Mrs. Hambley—had the welfare and stability of the 
Sports Club been of more supreme importance. It 
would have been too dreadful if he had let his noble 
relative in for a common swindle! He could never 
have shown his head inside Scarfe Castle again. But 
Mr. Tegument, as we know, had been even more 
deeply involved in the question of Bellamy’s bona- 
fides by reason of his literary aspirations. For a 
moment he was speechless with relief as he took the 


package from Bellamy’s hand with trembling fingers 


and unwrapped it. Then, ‘‘ Maplehurst!’’ he 
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chanted : “‘ the History of a Sussex Village !’’ ‘‘ Oh, 
Mr. Bellamy, I don’t know how to—I confess I am 
completely—oh, this is too much! too much!”’ And 
he collapsed into his chair. 

For the first time that morning Bellamy looked 
almost embarrassed. ‘‘Oh, that’s all right, old 
thing!’’ he murmured. Then, dismissing the sub- 
ject, he added more firmly, ‘‘ Now, is there anything 
else, because I’m gettin’ precious hungry! ”’ 

“VES!” It was the voice of Miss Gedge. She, 
too, had had little to say in this assembly. One by 
one her carefully thought out ‘‘ points’? had dwindled 
into nothingness. From all the April fools in that 
room she and Victor Stanniforth, it seemed, stood out 
preeminent. Ah! but Victor Stanniforth had played 
his last card; she had not. It was in her hand now, 
and—if she were not very much mistaken—it was the 
ace of trumps to boot! She laid it on the table. 
“Perhaps Mr. Bellamy—who has seen fit to make 
fools of us all—will give me a little more information 
about his friend’s Home for Aged and Distressed 
Cats in Yorkshire! ”’ 

At the sound of that stentorian YES Bellamy had 
started as though he had been shot and was now 
staring at her with an expression which, she flattered 
herself, was guilt made manifest. The expression, 
however, underwent a startling change, and he was 
the cool, imperturbable Bellamy once more. 

“Oh, is that you, Miss Gedge? I must have 
missed you in the crush! Good mornin’! The 
Home for Distressed Cats? Yes, I’m sorry you 
couldn’t see your way to supporting it. As I told 
you, the other day, if you remember, it really is a 
most deservin’ object. But perhaps a look at the 
prospectus will induce you to change your mind. 
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Let me see, where did I—ah, yes!’’ Again Bellamy 
had recourse to the pocket of his fur coat, pulled out 
a single sheet of printed matter and handed it across 
the table. ‘‘ The prospectus, Miss Gedge! ”’ 

The spinster took it, examined it through her 
lorgnette, then crushed it in her hand. Her face 


was absolutely purple. ‘‘I have been grossly, 
monstrously insulted!’’ she said; ‘‘ you will hear 
more of this, Mr. Bellamy!’’ And she stalked out 


of the room. 

Her exit seemed to be accepted as a signal for a 
general break-up of the assembly, and this was just 
taking place when the Colonel, perspiring but 
triumphant, burst into the room. ‘‘ 1’ve found it!”’ 
he cried, waving the torn raffle ticket wildly above 
his head. ‘It was in the dust-bin! ”’ 

It was Mrs. Hambley who led the chorus of 
apologies. ‘‘ Mr. Bellamy,’’ she said, coming over 
to him, ‘‘I doubted you—and I’m ashamed of my- 
self. Will you forgive me?”’ 

She held out her hand, and Bellamy grasped it 
cordially and grinned, though once again there was a 
shade of embarrassment on his face. ‘‘ Oh, that’s all 
right, Mrs. Hambley! Not a bit surprised really, 
y’know, at anybody doubtin’ me. Must have looked 
awfully fishy. No, I say,’’ he added as one after 
another came up, “‘ please cut all this out, y’know! 
I mean—really, y’know! ”’ 

But this diffidence, charming and delightful as it 
was, could not be allowed for a moment. They were 
half wild with relief, remorse and excitement. 
Seldom, if ever, indeed, can a newly wedded pair 
have been the recipients of such abundant and over- 
flowing congratulation. Olive was pawed and petted 
by her family in utter defiance of the ‘‘ flop”’ 
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tradition. Bellamy received almost as many hand- 
shakes as a King’s son touring India. Acacia was 
beside herself. She danced with joy. ‘‘ I knew it!”’ 
she kept on crying. ‘‘ I always knew it! Oh, Cyril, 
I never doubted you! ”’ 

“You rippin’ kid!’ said Bellamy as he ruffled her 
bobbed head. Then he kissed her. And the action 
was so obviously elder-brotherly that Olive wasn’t in 
the least jealous! 

‘‘T suppose we’re not to know what was on Miss 
Gedge’s pamphlet ?’’ asked Mr. Thynne when he 
could get a word in. 

Bellamy laughed. ‘‘ Well—I didn’t mean it for 
publication exactly. S’pose you have a look at it and 
decide. 1 had two or three printed in case of acci- 
dents.’’ He produced one as he spoke and handed it 
to Mr. Thynne. This was what the lawyer read: 


‘“ HOME FOR AGED AND DISTRESSED CATS 


Feline House, 
Persian Street, 
Tabbyville, 


Yorks. 

The Proprietors of the above Institution beg to 
announce that a vacancy occurs for ONE AGED AND 
DISTRESSED CAT. Applicants must enclose their 
photographs and birth certificates, and furnish proofs of 
their distressed condition. All cats received here must be 
tee-totallers, strictly orthodox, and sworn opponents of 
Sports Clubs, Gaming Saloons and other frivolities. 

All communications to The Manager.”’ 


Mr. Thynne laughed till he was weak, but, resist- 
ing a chorus of entreaties he declined to hand the 
pamphlet round, ‘‘ Not yet!” he declared; “' not 
yet! A little later on when—well, when Miss Gedge 
may perhaps have decided that the air of Maplehurst 
really does not suit her asthma! ”’ 
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The Sahib looked up quickly. ‘‘ Hullo, Thynne! 
Do you know something ?’”’ 

Mr. Thynne shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Mere 
surmise, sir; mere surmise! ’’ 

‘Do you think I shall ‘ hear more of it’ ?’’ asked 
Bellamy. 

Thynne smiled. ‘‘I think I have here ’’—he 
tapped his pocket—‘‘a document even more in-— 
criminating than yours, Bellamy!” 

““Oh? May I ask what it is? ”’ 

‘Well, I suppose you may as it was originally 
yours. It’s the telegram you handed in at Maplehurst 
Post Office last Saturday asking your brother—pre- 
sumably—to reserve you a double-bedded room ! ”’ 

Bellamy whistled. ‘‘ Did she get hold of that! ”’ 

‘Mrs. Viner was kind enough—and foolish 
enough—to let her have the loan of it, yes.’’ 

“Great Scot! I wrote it in French too! Ill try 
Greek next time—that ought to puzzle ’em a bit. 
Nice old pair of conspirators, eh? Well I am 
blowed !”’ 

‘“I was somewhat ‘blowed’ myself,’’ confessed 
Thynne. ‘‘So you see, I don’t think we shall any 
of us have much more trouble with Miss Gedge. Nor 
should 1 be very greatly astonished,’? added Mr. 
Thynne, ‘‘if the Maplehurst Post Office changed 
hands shortly! ”’ 

In both of which conjectures Mr. Thynne proved 
himself once again a man of remarkable acumen. 

There was a momentary lull in the room, and then 
Acacia said thoughtfully : ‘‘ You know, Cyril, if you 
had done all those things people said and gone to 
prison, it wouldn’t have made any difference to me. 
And I should have come every day and fed you 
through the bars. ys 
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CHAPTER THIRTY 


ONE handshake had been missing, one apology with- 
held, one congratulation left unsaid. In the midst of 
the jubilation Victor had slipped out. He would not 
be missed, he thought bitterly. He and his attitude 
were no longer of the slightest interest to anybody. 
Even Hazel had been too occupied with Olive to 
notice him. 

Why should he apologise? Why should anybody, 
if it came to that? They had been fooled from the 
start, the whole lot of them. And now—as if they 
enjoyed it—there they all were submitting to the 
process again ! 

Perhaps it was his poet’s imagination which had 
enabled Victor to perceive so clearly the central 
fallacy underlying Bellamy’s manifold defence. No 
one else seemed to have spotted it—not even Mr. 
Thynne with his clear, logical mind; not even Miss 
Gedge, that bitter old hawk robbed of her prey! 

_ But to him it was obvious, that colossal game of 
bluff Bellamy had played. With the huge fortune 
in his grasp and a substantial advance from the Paris 
lawyers in his pocket, what had been easier than for 
Bellamy to cover his tracks? True, it had entailed 
expense. The Colonel’s motor car alone must have 
been a huge item; the cost of printing Mr. Tegu- 
ment’s book—he could scarcely ‘‘fake’’ an edition 
of less than two-hundred copies—must easily double 
the sum he had received from the author in advance. 
Then there was the doubling of the Sports Club 


funds—a clever move, that! Yes, the stake had been 
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high, the investment costly—but good lord, look at 
the prize! 

Clever beast! Posing all the morning as the much 
maligned hero of the piece—the public benefactor 
whose noble deeds are always misconstrued! That 
Cats’ Home business! Surely he had sailed near 
the wind there! Why had he risked that eleventh- 
hour attempt? It could not have been necessary 
really. He must.have had sufficient funds e’er then, 
must have known that his case was _ settled 
or on the eve of settlement. Pure devilment probably 

or perhaps merely force of habit; the sheer 
inability of the fox to leave one hen-roost unvisited on 
his nightly ‘‘ beat.’’ 

What nerve the fellow must have! What nerve he 
had displayed this morning as he stood there, cool 
and debonnair, ticking off charge after charge like a 
ledger-clerk checking his entries ! ; 

But supposing the game of bluff had fated ? Sup- 
posing this vast sum had, after all, eluded him? 
Therein had lain the fallacy ! 

Victor knitted his brows as he brie to chivvy this 
exploded possibility to its logical conclusion. Ruin 

exposure . .. . arrest . . . imprison- 
ment. . . . Then his brow cleared. The solution 
had flashed into his mind. The marriage with Olive! 
Of course! O most subtle and ingenious of all the 
moves in the game! Olive’s money to play with and 
settle the claims! Olive’s family to put his back 
against when the ropes were closing round him! 
The stronghold of White Stacks to shelter in if the 
shooting still proved dangerous! Oh, the clever 
beast ! 

Why had Bellamy done this? Money-lenders 
would have financed him—at a high rate of interest, 
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no doubt, yet scarcely higher than the cost of his 
Maplehurst adventure! Why had he taken these 
risks ? 

Why? Because he was an adventurer at heart! 
Because he was still the same Bellamy he had known 
of old—the cute, scheming schoolboy borrowing 
shillings that he had no intention to repay ! 

Money would keep him straight perhaps. 

It was chiefly this consideration that had Ree iedinadl 
himself from exposing the monstrous fallacy. Be- 
sides, what would have been the use of exposing it? 
Everyone was satisfied—Olive radiant, the Sahib and 
his Mem too relieved to be otherwise than happy, Mr. 
Tegument and the Colonel playing like children with 
their new toys! What useful purpose could have 
been served by scraping the gilt from all this ginger- 
bread? 

‘“‘ Money talks!’’ thought Victor. ‘‘ Yes, and not 
only talks but always manages to have the last 
word! ”’ 

Suddenly through the gloom of his thoughts a 
vision of the plateau shone out clear and distinct in 
every detail. He could note the very curves and 
angles of the cliff’s contour, detect unerringly the 
exact line along which its shadow was defined upon 
the sunlit turf, see the gulls, dazzlingly white against 
the blue, sail past in effortless flight. 

And he could see himself there—alone ! 

All this time he had been walking mechanically up 
the road towards Pear Tree, but now he turned and 
retraced his steps along Station Road. 

Why should he go to Pear Tree? Why linger in 
Maplehurst at all? No one wanted him—not even 
Hazel! They were all too excited to think about 
him! Besides, virtually he was in disgrace. That 
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business of the letter had done it! If his “ great 
secret ’’ had borne the significance he had attached to 
it, all would have been well. The fact that it had 
borne no such significance had cooked his goose! 
What irony, when one came to think of it! Every- 
one against him—one moment because he had with- 
held the information, the next because he hadn’t! 

But Hazel—surely she understood! Surely she 
would realize . . . when the excitement was over. 

Should he linger after all? . . . No, it 
wouldn’t be fair. How could he ask her to share his 
humiliation? He was disgraced . . . discredited 

an outcast. : 

Tears of mortification welled up in Victor’s eyes as 
he plodded down Station Road. 

He had passed some distance beyond the gateway 
of White Stacks when he heard running footsteps 
behind him. Then a soft, cool hand was slipped into 
his hot one, and a soft, cool voice said: 

OM TE 


THE END 
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